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INTO THE EVIDENCE AGAINST 


MARY Queen of SCOTS, 


25 
CHAP. III. 


Cunſpiracy for refloring Murray. — Aas 

fination of David Rizz1o. Falſebood of 
Confederacy at the Caſtle 
Examination of the 


Buchanan. 


of Craigmillar. 
Queen's Conduct. 


ALUM minatum et damnum ſecutum, 
ſay the lawyers, is a moſt certain 
preſumption of guilt, which nothing but the 
molt poſitive evidence of the contrary can 


remove. Of the malum minatum by Murray 
Vol. II. B to 
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to the Lord Parnley, carried even fo far 
into execution, it is impoſſible to produce 
2 more clear proof than by the preceding 
teſtimonies; nor was the actual murder of 
that prince ſo very remote from this pe- 
riod, as in the leaſt to weaken that pre- 
ſumption. Murray's rebellion and baniſh- 
ment was in Obey 1565; and Darnley's 
murder happened in the beginning of the 
year 1567, 10th February ; that is, ſcarce 
ixtecn months diſtant, and within leſs than 
cleven months after Murray was recalled 
trom his baniſhment. 


We have ſhewn the traces and ſteps of 
this confederacy of Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, as early as from the Queens 
return from France to her kingdom of 
Scotland : and we have alſo ſeen, from 
Randolph's letter, that although Morton 
did not openly join Murray in his rebel- 
lion, yet he was ſtrongly ſuſpected by the 
(Queen at that time. The plan of theſc 

conſum- 


gainſt Max Queen of SCOTS: 3 


eonſummate politicians was not ſo ſhallow, 
a openly to embark altogether, to riſk: their 
whole ſtock in one bottom: one adventure 
might fail, but ſo long as they kept a re- 
ſerre at home, affairs might be retrieved, 
and their unwearied attempts be at laſt 
crowned with ſucceſs, Hitherto the traces 
of this confederacy appear only faint ; we 
ſhall ſee gradually, as we advance, the light 
break in; by the aid of which we ſhall 


endeavour, ſtep by ſtep, to follow them ints 
their dark retreat. 


lu the beginning of April 1566, the par- 
lament was to have met; to which the 
tarl of Murray and his accomplices were 
ſummoned to appear, in order to their at- 
ainder, on account of their rebellion. To 
prerent this blow, and likewiſe to fol- 
bor out the main ſcheme, a new plot is 
wiked by their friends, Morton and Le- 
Wneton, 


B 2 The 
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The Queen was, at this time, above fix 
months advanced in her pregnancy ; when, 
on the evening of the 9th of March, as ſhe 
fat at ſupper in her own private apartment, 
in the palace of Holyrood-houfe, in the pre. 
ſence of the King, and the Counteſs of Ar- 
gyle ; her ſecretary David Rizzio, and two 
or three domeſtics in waiting; the Earl d 
Morton, the Lords Lindſay and Ruthven, 
at the head of 5oo men, in complete 


armour, of a ſudden make themſelves 
maſters of the palace, while Ruthven, at the 
head of a few ruffians, with their daggers 


drawn, ruth into the room, overturn the 
table at which the Queen ſat, and ſtab to 
the heart Rizzio, who had taken refuge 2 
her feet; then dragging the ſhrieking 
wretch to the door, they lay him dead wii 


numberleſs wounds *. After this they fe- 
turm 


* Buchanan is the only cotemporary author who bas 
ventured to commit to writing the ſcandalous tale of 20 


amour between the Queen and Rizzio ; Wich, ww 
examintd 


ggainſt Many Queen of Scors. s 


turn to the Queen, almoſt dead, as may 


be well imagined, with fear, threaten her 


moſt 


wamined into, hath not the ſhadow of truth, or even 
probability, to ſupport it, Yet ſuch is the malignity 
of party-prejudice, that with many this ſtory paſſes 


current, Had there been the leaſt ground for ſuch ca- 


lumny, we are pretty certain, that the Queen's accuſers, 


Murray and Morton, would not have omitted ſo im- 
portant an article in the black accuſation which they 
afterwards publiſhed. againſt her; and, what ſeems 
pretty remarkable, even Buchanan, in his libel called 
the Detection, has not the ſmalleſt inſinuation of any 
ſuck amour, Whence then could this ſtrange calumny 
tike its riſe? Let us examine this matter a little, 
Upon the departure of Raulet, the Queen's ſecretary 
lor foreign letters, this man Rizzio, who appears to 
re been a man of parts, was promoted to his place; 
ke pratertu, ſays Buchanan, ſecretius & ſeorſum a vulgo 
dere cum Regina poſſet : and upon this ground has 


luchanan raiſed his notable ſtory of the Queen's 
our, 


de time of Rizzio's coming into favour with the 
ern, is by all our hiſtorians agreed, and even by 
"1anan himſelf, to have been while her marriage 


with inftant death, and upbraid her in the 


MM Lord Darnley was in agitation; when her 
B 3 paſſion 
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moſt ſhocking terms with mal-adminiſt. 
tion by Rizzio's counſel, encouraging Papiſt, 
and baniſhing Murray and the other Lords 


whom, 


paſſion for that young nobleman, remarkably hand. 
fore, and in the bloom of youth, was very great, Yet 
this very time, and the period ſoon after her marriage, 
has Buchanan fixed upon for her amour with Rizzio: 
And what is curious in this ſtory, this rival of Lord 
Darnley, this paramour of the beautiful Queen Mary, 
for whom monarchs contended, is by Buchanan to 
deſcribed as a monſter of uglineſs: Regina, cum nature 
vitia non poſſet emendare, divitiis & honoribus cumulanii 
corporis ditia fortuite claritatis obtentu tegat. Again, 
Res indignicr videbatur, quod non fuciem cultus honeſtab, 
fed facies cultum defiruebat. 

Mr. Hume inclines to think the ſtory of Rizzio im- 
probable. Rizzio, he admits, was ugly ; but, on Buch- 
nan's authority, he adds, ſhrewdly, “he was not pat 
*« his youth.“ 

Blackwood, however, Buchanan's cotemporaty, ® 
author of better credit, who knew Rizzio well, 9 
preſsly ſays he was old ; David Rizzia homme affcs # 
taid, merne, & malplaiſant, p. 74. 

1 ſhall add the teſtimony of another author, 
knew Rizzio well, Monſ. L. Guyon: © En” 


. * jai reced 
* Ecolle, jai bien connu D. Rizzio, duquel ai ſe 


Wb 


6 plel 
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whom, they tell her, ſhe ſhould ſee in her 
preſence the next day; and they con- 


clude 


bien de courteſies à la cour, II etoit aſſez age et 
laid,” — Lecons diverſes de Louis Guyon.— 
„ Flibank's Letter to L. Hailes, on his Remarks on 
the Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 51, 

Dr, Robertſon, vol. i. p. 305. in his account of 
the affair of Rizzio, has ſufficiently proved the abſurdity 
and falſehood of Buchanan, "The Doctor concludes 
with this remark: „ The filence of Randolph, the 
„ Englifh reſident, a man abundantly ready to aggra- 
vate Mary's faults, and who does not once inſi- 
* nuate, that her confidence in RizZio concealed any 
* thing criminal, is in itſelf a ſufficient vindication of 
* her innocence.” We ſhall ſhow the juſtice of the 
Doctor's obſervation on Randolph's character, by a 
zatlage from one of his own letters to Cecil, of the 
zit of July 1565, which ſhews to a demonſtration, 
ne black diſpoſition of the Queen's enemies to calum- 
mate her upon every occaſion, without regard to the 
malleſt probability. All our hiſtorians, Buchanan 
excepted, extol Mary's character and conduct, from 
ber coming to Scotland until long after the affair of 
Kizzio ; and As to her marriage witn Darniey, none 
nem have ventured to inſinuate any thing to her 
ſrezudice: and yet this man Randolph, Queen Eliza— 
detü's (py (under the character of her reſident) on the 
By actions 
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clude the triumph by a cruel ſtab, Tha 


- the King bimſelf WAS aſſociated with them 


in the conſhiracy ! | 
Accords 


ations of Mary, who ſecretly cheriſhed the male. 
contents at court, has dared to retail a ſtill more impto- 
bable piece of ſcandal againſt the Queen, and which he 
himſelf does not ſeem to believe. After reciting to the 
Earl of Leiceſter the ceremony of the Queen's marriage 
with Darnley, Randolph thus writes: “„ The Queen, 
« after changing her garments, went not to bed; to 
« ſignify, that it was not luſt that moved her to 
© marry, but the neceſſity of her country, not to leave 
* it deſtitute of an heir. Suſpicious men, or ſuch a: 
& are given of all things to make the worſt, would that 
eit. ſhould be believed, that they knew each other before 
& they came there. I would not that your Lordſhip | 
„ fhould ſo believe it, the likelihoods are ſo great to 
* the contrary,” Robertſon, wel. ii, Appendix, p. 20+ 
If Randolph did not himſelf believe this, how durſt he 
venture to commit to writing fo falſe and ſcancalous 
a ſtory? Impartial men, from this ſpecimen, may 
Judge with what ſort of perſons this unfortunate princels 
was beſet, and in what light all her actions were ex: 
poſed by a ſet of men then in her very court. 


From the letters of Randolph to Cecil, he appe * 


to bave been a low man, cunning, needy, and un- 
principled ; 


againſt MARY Queen of SCOTS. 9 


Accordingly, the next day, a proclama- 


gon is iſſued, in the King's name only, 
ordering the peers and other members that 
were to have met zn parhament, to retire 


to 


principled : a ſycophant, and creature of Cecil, He 
mixed with the Queen's rebel ſubjects, in all their 
conſultations and conſpiracies during her reign, as we 
ſhall afterwards ſee. 


It may not be improper here to give a convincing 
proof of what little credit is to be given to George 
Buchanan's hiſtory of this princeſs, The above ſtory 
of her amour with Rizzio, as moſt of his ſtories do, 
reſts entirely upon his own ſingle aſſertion. However, 
to gain credit to theſe, he has, in ſome few inſtances, 
ventured to make an appeal to writings in the 
public archives, This was certainly ſpecious, and in 
noſe dark and buſy times muſt have carried con- 
viction with it, eſpecially to foreigners, who had na 
acceſs to canvaſs his authorities. Of this the fol- 
lowing is a ſpecimen. | 

In his Detection, Pp. 3. folio edition, he tells us, That 
ne Earl of Bothwell was ſent for at midnight, and 
cen forcibly from his wife's arms, and brought to 
ie Queen's bed; and as his authority or proof for 
lo bold a Rory, he adds, The manner and circum- 

« ſtances 


* , — ate 
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to their homes: and that very evening 
Murray, and the other exiles in England, 
knew ſo well what was done in Edinburgh, 


that they appeared there within twenty- 


four 


© ftances of this deed, not only the moſt part of thoſe 
that then were with the Queen have confeſſed, but 
« alſo George Dalgleiſh, Bothwell's chamberlain, 1 
© little before he was executed, declared the ſame: 
* which confeſſion yet remains on record.” Et Ce 
gins Dalgleſius, Bothuelii cubicularius, paulo antequan 
peenas luit, denarravit: gue ejus confeſſio in actis con- 
tinetur, 

Now, could any man of candour, upon ſuch au- 
thority as the confeſſion of an eye- witneſs, appealed to 
as remaining in the public records, call in queſtion the 
truth of the above fact? Yet theſe being examined, 
particularly George Dalgleiſh's confeſſion, as produces 
by the Earl of Murray, and ftill on record, from be- 
ginning to end, there is not one ſingle word reſpect 
ing the above ſtory, nor aſperſing the Queen in al 
degree. 


We might likewiſe add the ſame of certain con- 
fefions of Bothwell's other ſervants, which Buchanan 
has cooked up, and ventured to publiſh at the ens of 
his D-te7i-, which contain ſome groſs reflections 


. y . 1 - 
#zainkt the Queen, Theſe being compared with a 
authentic 
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four hours of Rizzio's aſſaſſination. We 
have preſerved to us, in the Cotton Library, 
(Calig. book g.) the articles agreed on be- 
tween Lord Darnley on his part, and the 
Farl of Murray and the baniſhed Lords 
on their part, relating to this affair; their 
being recalled from exile, and their aſſiſt- 
ing him in getting poſſeſſion of the crown 
for life *®, From this we have a proof of 


* Vide the articles at length, Goodall, vol. i. p. 227. 


— — — 


Dee ͤ 


authentic confeſſions atteſted by Sir John Ballenden, 
Juſtice Clerk, and given in to Queen Elizabeth by the 
Earl of Murray himſelf, are found to be quite differ- 
ent, theſe laſt containing no ſuch reflections as Bucha- 
nan's. Goodall, Pref. p. 15. and vol. i. p. 325. 

After this, we need not wonder that Thuanus +, 
and other forcign writers, have been miſled, taking 


their informations from Buchanan, who reſts his credit 


upon ſuch grave authority as a ſolemn appeal to writ- 


ings aſſerted by him to be on record, which in fact 
never exiſted, and produces, as teſtimonies, writings, 
waich, from the originals remaining at this day in tus 
public archives, are detected as ſpurious and falſe. 


Vo wonder foreigners have been impoſed on. Ihe 
accurate and induſtrious Carte has been miſled by Zucaa- 
= 5 5 . 04 1 0 * 
nan 3 purious confeſſions, ca King NEeM for ending, 


Murrav 


wr 
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Murray and Morton joining hand in hand 
in this conſpiracy. Let us now ſee if we 
can trace their friend Lethington's ſteps in 
it, Calderwood, a contemporary author, 
thus writes: © Secretary Lethington re- 
„ tained the Earl of Athol with himſelf, 
« within his lodging: for Lethington was 
privy to the plot, and ſupped that night 
with the Earl; partly on purpoſe to 


“ with-hold him from offering, or to ſave 
17 


cc 


cc 


him from ſuffering any violence; and 
% that he himſelf might not be ſuſpected 
„dy the Queen, having the Earl of Athol 


“ for a witneſs of his behaviour “.“ 


This is ſufficient to ſhew, that the tri- 
umvirate were all joined in concert in this 
conſpiracy, and acted ſtill on their old 
plan, of not appearing all of them openly, 
fo as, in cafe of a failure of their plot, 
one or other of them, by keeping cut of 
the affair, might be able, by his intrigue, 


* Calderwood's MS, Goodall, vol. i. p. 269. 
1 | and 
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and maintaining his influence at court, to 
reſtore his brethren in diſgrace. 


A very little reflection is ſufficient to make 
one ſee, with amazement, the depth and 
prodigious extent of this well-concerted 
plot, which had the greateſt probability of 
terminating in the death and deſtruction 
of the Queen, her offspring, and of her 
huſband himſelf, whoſe weakneſs and 
brutality could lead him to join with the 


Queen's and his own worſt enemies in ſo 
norrid a conſpiracy. 


The death of Rizzio was ſurely the leaſt 
view of the conſpirators. Had that been 
their ſole aim, a hundred ways occurred to 
have diſpatched him quietly out of ſight: 
but that could have had no conſequence “. 


* John Knox's reflection concerning Rizzio, and 
ws aſſaſſination, is curious. Of his (Rizzio's) be- 
 Yinning and progreſs,” ſays he, we delay now 
* further to ſpeak; becauſe his end will require the 
* deſcription of hs whole, and refers it unto ſuch as 
Cd ſhall raiſe up ta do the ſame.” : 
n 


—_— „ nd — — 
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In the plan they purſued, how big a ſcene 


for expectation appeared! A band of armed 
ruffians, with their daggers brandiſhed, to 


ruſh of a ſudden into the preſence of a vo- 


man ſix months gone with child, to over- 
turn the table at which ſhe ſat, and to ſtab 
a man hanging by her knees! From this 
ſcene of brutal outrage, of blood, and hor- 
ror, was it natural to expect leſs than the 
Queen's abortion ? Might they not expe 
her death? And, in any event, was not 
this an infallible means of bringing on 
an immediate rupture between the Queen 


and her huſband*? In this laſt view the 


ſcheme ſucceeded : it was impoſſible for the 
Queen, or indeed any woman, not to ſhew 
reſentment againſt a huſband, who could 


Join in ſo horrid, ſo unnatural a conſpiracy, 


againſt her life, and that of his own off- 
ſpring. This reſentment ſubſided into deep 


* The two Hiſtorians ſo often quoted ſee none of 
theſe conſequences; which is ſurpriſing, as want of 
reflection cannot be imputed to them. 


melan- 


If 
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melancholy. “ She was ſad and penſive, 
ſays Sir James Melville, “for the late foul 
« act committed in her preſence, being 
6 thereby in hazard of loſing the fruit of 
« her womb. So many ſighs ſhe would 
give, that it was pity to hear her, and 
« there were few to comfort her.” From 
this time the Queen's affection, which, 
before this, was unbounded towards her 
huſband, ſeems to have cooled ; and as he, 
on his part, took no manner of concern to 
be reconciled to her, his ſhocking beha- 
vour, and diſſolute life, widened the 
breach, He took a reſolution to leave the 
kingdom to go into foreign parts; which 
the Queen, {till from tenderneſs, and to pre- 
rent his expoſing himſelf, with much per- 
ſalion, got him diſſuaded from. 


Although the aſſaſſination of Rizzio, in 
Fuch Morton appeared openly to be the 
ingleader, had fo far ſucceeded as to bring 
lame his friend the Earl of Murray from 

baniſh- 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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baniſhment ; whom the Queen, his ſiſter, 
in her diftreſsful circumſtances, was f 
gracious as to pardon for his treaſon and 
former offences ; yet Morton, in his turn, 
was baniſhed the kingdom. As he had 
now, however, two ſuch good friends at 
court as Murray and Lethington, he was 
in hopes of being ſoon recalled by their 
aſſiſtance, or by a new plot from them in 
their turn. In a letter from Morton and 
Ruthven, then in exile at Berwick, dated 
the 2d of April 1566, to Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, they thus unfold their ex- 
pectations. 


Since we are in trouble for the relief 1 
© our brethren, and the religion *, we doubt 
not to find your favour, as our bretbre 
i have done Lefore, who were of late baniſh: 
* 4; defiring you moſt heartily, that y 


* Religion, we know, was always the pretext | 


Murray and Morton's actions; but what fort of rei 
| gion it was which prompted theſe pious men to pur 


ders and aſſaſſinations, mankind may judge. 
60 yourſe | 
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0 yourſelf, and ſuch others as you may 
& procure, we may find favour at the 
« Queen's Majeſty your miſtreſs's hands, 
«for remaining within hir Highneſs's 
«realm, until ſuch time as wwe may be re- 
& lieved by the help of our brethren, which 
© we hope in God fhall be ſhortly *. The 
next ſtep, therefore, of the Earl of Murray 
and Secretary Lethington (who had care- 
fully, as we have ſeen, kept himſelf hid 
from view in this laſt plot), was to labour 
to have their aſſociate Morton reſtored again 
o favour, For this purpoſe the propoſal 
made by Murray and Lethington, firſt to 
the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, and after 


that to the Queen herſelf, falls here to be 
conſidered. 


In the famous proteftation or declaration 
of the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, theſe 
ug Noblemen declare, that in the month 
December (the ſame year) 1566, while 


* Goodall, vol. i. p. 264. « 
Vol. II. C the 
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the Queen was reſiding at the caſtle of 
Craigmillar, the Earl of Murray and Se. 
cretary Lethington came into their apart- 
ment in the morning, © and lamenting the 
* baniſhment of the Erle of Mortoun, Lordis 
* Lyndiay and Rowen, with the reſt of 
* thair faction, ſaid, that the occaſioun 
* of the murthour of David, lane be thame 
in preſence of the Quene's Majeſtie, was 
for to troubill and zmpeſche the parlis- 
ment, quhairin the Erle of Murray and | 
© utheris ſould have bene foirfaltit, and 
„ declarit rebellis. And ſeeing that the 
« ſamin was chieflie for the weilfare of the 
* Erle of Murray, it fold be eſtemit ingta- 
* titude, gif he and his friendis, in rect- 
„ proque manner, did not interpryſe al 
that wer in thair purſance for relief of 
the ſaidis baniſhit : quhairfoir thay thocht, 
* that we, of our part, ſould have bene 4 


* deſyrous thairto as thay wer.“ 


« And we agreeing to the ſame, to do all 


& that was in us for thair relief, prov} *. 
6c t at 
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& that the Quene's Majeſtie ſould not be 
« offendit thairat : On this Lethington pro- 
4 ponit, and ſaid, That the neareſt and 
« beſt way till obtene the ſaid Erle of Mor- 
© toun's pardoun, was, to promiſe to the 
Jenes Majgſtie, to find ane moyen to make 
« divorcement betwixt hir Grace and the King 
* hir huſband, guha had offendit hir tienes 


* ſa hielie in mony vais. 


“ Quhairunto we anſwering, That we 
* knew not how that might be done ; Le- 
* thington ſaid, the Erle of Murray being ever 
* preſent, ' My Lord, cair zou not thairof. 
* We fall find the meane weill eneugh to 
* mak hir quite of him, ſwa that ze and my 
*Lord of Huntlie will onlie behald the 
* matter, and not be offended thairat. And 
*thairon we four, the Erles of Huntly, 
Argyle, Murray, and Secretary Lething- 
"ton, paſſed all to the Erle of Bothwell's 
al MW chamber, to underſtand his adviſe on thir 
C 2 things 
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„things proponit, wharein he ganeſaid not, 


J 


„ mair than we.” 

* Swa thairefter we paſt altogidder to- 
* wardis the Quene's Grace; quhair Le- 
* thington, after recounting the King's 
« intollerabill offences, and his continew- 
„ ing everie day from evil to worſe,” — 
made the propoſal to the Queen, as men- 
tioned above, of making divorcement be- 
tween the Queen and him. To this the 
Queen was averſe, by reaſon it might per- 
haps prejudice her ſon, and ſaid, That 
% peradventure he (Darnley) wald change 
e 9þ;nion, and that it wer better that ſcho 
* hirſelf for ane tyme paſſit in France, 
e abyding till he actnawledgit himſelf.” 
Then Lethington taking the ſpeache faid, 
« Madame, fanzie ze not we ar heir of 
the principal of zour Grace's Nobilitie 
* and Counſal, that fall find the moyen, 
that zour Majeſtie ſall be quyte of him 


without prejudice of zour ſone. And 
« albeit 
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« 1]beit that my Lord of Murray heir pre- 
« ſent be lytill les ſcrupulous for ane Pro- 
© teſtant nor zour Grace is for ane Papiſt, 
] am aſſurit he will Jui throw his jingeris 
« thairto, and will behald our doings, ſaying 
* nathing do the ſumen . The Quene an- 
„ ſwerit, © I will that ze do nathing quhair- 
* thro ony ſpot may be layit to my ho- 
* nor or conſcience, and thairfoir I pray 
zou rather lat the matter be in the eſtait 
* as it is, abyding till God of his guidnes 
* put remeid thairto; that ze beleifing to 
do me ſervice, may poſſibill turn to my 
* hurt and difpleaſour.” Madame, 
(aid Lethington,) © let us guide the mat- 
* ter amangis us, and zour Grace fall ſee 


* aathing bot guid, and approvit be Par- 
* liament,” 


* Here Lethington lays down the part which his 
friend Murray had agreed to play in the tragedy that 
was to follow; he was to be placed behind the curtain, 
looking through his fingers, beholding the cataſtrophe, 
and ſaying nothing. With what addreſs Murray per- 
ſormed this part, we ſhall ſoon obſerve. | 


C 3 The 
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The inference made by Huntly and 
Argyle, from this procedure of Murray, 
Bothwell, and Lethington, is in theſe 
words: © Swa eſter the premiſſes, the 
e murthour of the ſaid Henry Stewart fol- 
* lowing, we judge in our conſciences, and 
* haldis for certane and trueth, that the 
* faidis Erle of Murray and Secretaire 
* Lethington wer auctoris, inventaris, de- 
% vy/erts, counſallouris, and cauſeris of the 
* ſaid murthour, in quhat manner or be 
< whatſumever perſounis the ſamin was 
* executed,” | 


* And where the ſaidis Erle of Murray, 
„and Lethingtoun, or ony of thame, will 
* deny and ganeſay to the foirſaid, we ar 
+ deliberat to defend the ſamin be law of 
* armis, as our awin proper honor, in 
e quhatſumever place thay will cheiſe in 
e Scotland, afoir the eftaitis thairof ; out 
ce of the quhilk realme we cannot pals, be 


« refſoun of the troubillis ar thairintill. 
« And 
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te And gif the Quene's Majeſtie of Eng- 


land pleiſis to fend ony in her name, to 


« heir and ſee the premiſſis defendit, the 
« {min fall be put to execution in thair 


1 
4 preſence. 5 


vo 


The Earl of Murray's anſwer to the 
above, is as follows: © Becauſe the cuſtume 
* of my adverſaris is, and has bene, rather 
* to calumpniat and backbite me in my ab- 
* ſence, than befoix my face; and that it 
* may happen thame, quhen I am departit 
* furth of this realme (England), ſclander- 
* ouſlie and untrewlie to report untreuthis 
of me, and namelie towardis ſum ſpechis 


* valdin in my hearing at Craigmillar, in the 


* month of November 1 566, I have alreddie 


* declarit to the Quene's ( Elizabeth ) Majeſtie 
* the effect of the haill purpoſis, ſpokin in 
my audience at the ſamin tyme, ſincerelic 


*and trewlie, as I <oill anſwer to almychtic 


* God, unconceilling ony part to my re- 
" membrance, as hir Heines I traiſt will 


8 8 * report, 


| 
; 
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e report . And farther, in cais ony man 
* will ſay and affirm, that ever I was pre- 


* ſent, quhen ony purpoſis wer haldin at 
* Cratgmillar in my audience, tending to 
* ony unlauchful or diſhonorabill end, or 
* that ever IJ. /ub/crivit ony band there, or 
e that ony purpois was haldin anent the 
* ſubſcriving of ony band he me, to my 
* knawledge, I avow they ſpeik wickitlie 
* and untrewlie, quhilk I will mantene 


* aganis thame, as becumis ane honeſt 


* man, to the end of my lyfe J.“ 
What 


* Was this a ſufficient anſwer to Huntly and Ar- 


gyle? Becauſe he had told a tale to his good friend 
Elizabeth, | 


+ If this gentleman is to be acquitted by his own 
oath, we find him extremely ready upon every occaſion 
to give this ſort of proof; and his ſanctified air and 
deportment ſerved him to very good purpoſe on theſe 
occaſions. Hence he derived the name of the Gude 
Regent; a title which bore a very difterent ſignification 
in thoſe days in Scotland, to what the epithet of good 
or worthy at this day expreſſes; Robertſon, vol. i. 2 


page. The Gude Regent, in the cant phraſe of the re- 
ligioniſts 
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What explanation the Earl of Murray 
was pleaſed to give to Queen Elizabeth, 
his friend and con{ident, of the above con- 


ferences, 


gioniſts of thoſe days, meant the Gedlie Regent; and 
45 Murray's pretenſion to godlineſs was always in his 
mouth, it was with good reaſon that he got from the 
people, and their leaders among the clergy, that name. 
That the air of ſanctity affected by this ſtateſman was 
characteriſtic, the following letters under his hand 

plainly ſhew. After the battle of Langſide, when 
Mary was obliged to take refuge in England, and re- 
mained at Bolton, whether it was with a political view, 
to ingratiate herſelf with Queen Elizabeth, or from a 
real deſire to be better informed, it appears, that ſhe 
bad ſhown herſelf favourably inclined to the Reformed 
reiigion, and had heard ſome of their preachers. The 
Lord Scroop, in a letter to Murray, then Regent, ac- 
quaints him of this, and of a propoſal for reſtoring her 
to the government, under certain conditions, To this 


Murray writes an anſwer, 7th Auguſt 1568, © Glaid 


* lam” (ſays he) © to hear by your letter, the Queen, 
* mother to the King my ſovereign, 18 becum ſo religi- 
* 0s; and mair glaid wald [ be, gif I could be perſwaded of 
* her unfeigned ] yking to the true preaching of the Goſpel, 
" thinking it fuld move her to humiliation and repentance, 
© without which ground, her reſorting to the ſervice 


«of 


— — — 
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ferences, held by him in the caſtle of Craig, 
millar, we are yet to learn. There is no 


doubt, that he thought himſelf very ſafe in 
the 


&« of the kirk of England ſerves her turn preſently, to 
* move godlie men to conceive a gude opinion of her 
& conformity and towardneſs, But 7 fear, being reſtored 
& 72 her government again, as your Lordſhip writes, it 
& fuld be of the maſt difficile conditions, to become gude; 
& for that ſhe ſuld abandon the maſs, and he that ſxa 
% tuke an hand in her name, might, peradventure, 
c ere long time paſt, be reproached. Hereon we need 
& write na farther ; for upon the ſhort experience your 
% Lordthip has had of her, I doubt not but ye conſi- 
© der well enough, both her zeal to the true religion, 
& and her inclination otherways, whilk J wiſh to Gad 
&< had been as well employed as Gad endued her with many 
« good grealities. All will be as his godlie Providence 


& appoints.” 


Could Fohn Knox himſelf, or any other ghoſtly fa- | 
ther of the times, have put on a more ſanctified ap- 
pearance, or uttered more godly words, than this pious 
politiciaa does? His zeal, we ſee, for the true religion 
was great, and his care for the Queen's ſoul, no doubt, 
made him afraid, that being reſtored to her govern- 
ment (of which he himſelf was then in poſſeſſion) would 


make it of the met difficult condition for her 10 "_ 
| | godly. 
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the hands of that Princeſs, to whom, he 
tells us upon oath, that he had unboſomed 
himſelf; and therefore, it would appear, 

he 


ah. The mortification of a priſon he took to be 
the more ſure way to move her to humiliation and re- 
pentance ! 


We ſhall give another ſketch of this gentleman's 
picture, of his own drawing, which is ſurely genuine, 
and more to be regarded than the artificial colouring of 
a foreign hand. The Queen, at this very time, had 
written to the Earl of Murray, putting him in mind of 
the favours ſhe had beſtowed on him, and acts of grace 
for his treaſon and rebellion againſt her, and upbraid- 
ing him for ſeizing the government, forcing her out of 
de kingdom, and even ſeeking her life. To this 
Murray anſwers, „Madam, I think yourſelf doubts 
* not, and the hait world may judge, that gif my in- 
* tention had been to ſhorten your days, I have had 
greater moyen to do it than ever the will entered into 
my heart. I need not to inſiſt upon my purgation of 
* that point ; only this I will ſay, I ſhall never aſk 
* God mercy for any thought that ever entered in my 
mind towards the life of any mortal man, far leſs 
q your Grace, whom I take God to witneſs I have loved 

« dearly as ever 1 did or ſhall any living creature.” 
dlurray's deſign, by theſe ſolemn aſſeverations, was not 


= 
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he thought nobody elſe had a title to hear 
his tale. Thus far we ſee from this ex- 
traordinary anſwer of Murray, that he does 
not deny the conferences, and propoſal 
alleged to have been made by him and Le- 
thington. It therefore muſt appear fuff- 


ciently convincing, to any unprejudiced 
perſon, that what theſe Noblemen have 


ſo much on account of the Queen, as to juſtify. him- 
ſelf to Lord Scroop, then with the Queen at Bol. 
ton, and to whom Murray, in. the former letter ad- 
dreſſed to his Lordſhip, ſends a copy of this letter to the 
Queen. Both letters are curious, and may be ſeen at 
full length in the fourth volume of Anderſon's Collec- 
tion, p. 115. 117. 

What credit ought to be given to theſe oaths of 
Murray, is ſubmitted to the Public. At the ſame time 
it muſt ſtrike every breaſt with horror, to hear ſuch 
ſolemn proteſtations and appeals made to the truth of 
facts, which, at beſt, muſt appear equivocal] to ever} 
perſon who conſiders the foregoing proofs of this man 
repeated conſpiracies, treaſons, and rebellions, his 
brutal behaviour to the Queen, his depriving ws of 
her government, and, in a few months after writs 
the above letters, publicly acculing her to the world of 


_ affirmed 


adultery and murder, 
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affirmed is true. We therefore ſhall leave 
the Reader to judge for himſelf, of the pro- 
piiety of the inference theſe Noblemen draw 
dom thence, of Murray and Lethington's 
| quilt, and acceſſion to the murder of the 
Lord Darnley, which was committed within 
1 few weeks of their propoſal to make the 


Queen guyte of him. 


Of this proteſtation, as it is called, of 
Huntly and Argyle, we have a copy pre- 
ſerved in the Cotton Library, with the ori- 
zinal of Murray's anſwer, ſigned by him- 
lt, James Regent, paſted on the back of 
tie proteſtation. 


Dr. Robertſon endeavours to ſhow, that 
tere never was any original of the pro- 
ſtation ſigned by Huntly and Argyle; 
What is extant being, as he is pleaſed to 
lege, only an intercepted copy, contained 
In a letter ſent by the Queen to thoſe two 
\blemen for them to ſign. What is ex- 

| tant 
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tant is acknowledged to be no more than 2 
copy unſubſcribed; but that can be no 
proof that there never did exiſt an original, 
Queen Mary had very good reaſon not to 
truſt the original of ſo important a writing 
with Secretary Cecil, after the manifeſt par- 
tiality ſhewn againſt her. But although 
the original of this paper does not at this 
day appear, yet we have an authentic evi- 
dence to the truth of the facts contained 
in it, not only ſigned by Huntly and Ar- 
gyle, but likewiſe atteſted by thirteen other 
Peers of the higheſt rank in Scotland, dated 
2th September 1568 *. After rehearſing 
the murder of Rizzio, and the baniſhment 
of Morton and his affociates upon that 
account, it proceeds in theſe words: And 
* hearing of the young behaviour through 
< fulage counſal of hir (the Queen's) huſ- 
band, thay cauſit mak offers to our ſaid 
“Sovereign Lady, gif hir Grace wald gif 


* Cotton Lib. Calig. book i. fol. 1 Goodall, 


vol. ii. p. 359. N p. 287, 288. of this Inquiry. 
8 66 & remiſſou! | 
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« remiſſioun to them that were baniſhed at 
« that time, to find cauſes of divorſe, or i 
then to get him convid7 of treaſon, or what 
« other way 4% diſpatch him; which altoge- 1 
« ther hir Grace refuſed, as is manifeſtly | 


A” 


97 1 
& knowl. 1 


It is needleſs to uſe further arguments, 


while we have the beſt of authorities to ſup- 
port this writing of Huntly and Argyle, no 
leſs than that of Secretary Cecil himſelf. 
We have already ſaid, that on the back of 
the copy of the proteſtation in the Cotton 


= —U —̃ — — th wor — 4 — — 2 —— . as — 


Library, is paſted the original anſwer to it, 
igned by the Earl of Murray; and at the 
foot of this is written, by Secretary Cecil's 
own hand, this notandum : © 19th January 
" 1508. An Anſwer of the Earl of Mur- 
ray to a Writing of the Earl of Huntly 
"and Argyle *.“ 


And 
* Cotton Lib. Calig. book i. fol. 282. 
Mr, Stranguage, in his Life of Queen Mary, thus 


Mites; © What the Earls of Huntly and Argyle did 
ce proteſt 


: 
1 
U 
'% 
4 
| 
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And after all, Dr. Robertſon ſeems fairly 
to give up the arguments uſed in the Dif 
ſertation againſt the reality of this writing 
of the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, by 
adopting the facts and ſubſtance of it in his 
Hiſtory, and expreſsly referring to it for his 
authority *. 


Before we leave Murray and Lethington, 
and their conſultations at the caſtle of Craig- 
millar, we mean to ſhew the reſult of thele 


conſultations. We have ſeen their pro- 


poſal, of getting quit of Lord Darnley, 
rejected by the Queen; that was not ſut- 
ficient, however, to deter ſuch bold deter- 
mined ſpirits, as Murray, Lethington, and 
their new aſſociate Bothwell, from perſever- 
ing in their plan. 


It was the cuſtom of that barbarous age, 
both in Scotland and in the neighbouring 


c proteſt in this matter, I think good to ſet down 44 
&« of the original with their own hands, ſent to Queen 
Elizabeth, which I have ſeen.” Folio, p. 355 

* Robertſon's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 386. od 


edition. a 
1 kingdom, 
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kingdom, when any great enterpriſe was 
undertaken, or conſpiracy entered into, 
for the confederates to join in a bond or 
writing, for the accompliſhment of their 
ſcheme, and obliging themſelves to ſupport 
and defend each other in the conſequence 
of it. 


This was the caſe in the conſpiracy for 
the murder of Rizzio; and that it was ſo 
in the preſent plot, for taking off the 


Lord Darnley, we have moſt clear evi- 
dence, 


The firſt mention of this is by Murray 
himſelf, in his above anſwer to the pro- 
teltation of the Earls of Huntly and Ar- 
dle. Although he artfully evades the 
queſtion, yet it is plain that he knew of 
this bond of aſſociation. He does not deny 
inat he was preſent, and joined in the mea- 
* there concerted; but, ſays he, gif 

any man will ſay that I ſubſcrivit any 
Vor. II. D * band 


—_— ve 
* 
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© band there, 


* etlie and untreuelie.“ 


I avow they ſpeik wick-' 
As from Le- 
thington's ſpeech we ſee that Murray was 
to be a by-ſtander only, and not to act open- 
ly, it is probable that he avoided ſigning the 
bond. His chief care was always to cover 
himſelf from view *. 


The next mention we find made of this 
bond, is at the conferences at Weſtminſter, 
There, Lord Herries, one of Queen Mary's 
commiſſioners, a nobleman who, for ho- 
nour, probity, and a ſteady adherence to 
his Sovereign in all her diſtreſſes, ſhines 
one of the firſt characters of that age, de- 
clares, That when the cauſe ſuld be far- 
ther tryit, it wald be pruved, that ſum 
* of tham which be now the (Queen's) ac- 


* This infamous bond was framed, and afterwards 
proved to be of the hand-writing of Sir James Balfour, 
clerk regiſter, one of the moſt corrupt men of that age, 
who at this time had attached himſelf to Bothwell. Or- 
miſton's confeſlion. — Arnot's Criminal Trials, 1785. 


« cuſers, 
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« cuſers, were privy lo the makiny of bands 
1nd Wrillngs for the conſpiracy of the 
« death of the Lord Darnley, the Queen's 
« Ponſe . | 


The bond is ſtill more particularly men- 
toned in the memorial of the Queen's 
commiſſioners, preſented by them to the 
Engliſh commiſſioners at Weſtminſter, in 
which there is the following pointed ac- 
culation againſt Murray and his confede- 
rates: “ That thay who now pretend to 
* excuſe thair own treaſouns,” (by calumni- 
ating their Sovereign) “ were the firſt 
*nventaris, writers with their own handis 
"of that devilliſh band, the conſpiracy of 
"the ſlaughter of that innocent young 
"gentilman Henry Stewart, lait ſpouſe till 
"our Sovereigne, and preſentit to their 
*wickit confederate James Earle Both- 
* well, as was maid manifeſt befoir ten 
"thouſand pepill at the execution of 


F Paper-office. — Goodall, vol. ii. p. 212. 


3 certain 
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* certain principall offendaris at Edin- 
© burgh *.“ 


To thoſe accuſations no particular anſwer 
was made by Murray, except the above 
general denial of his figning this bond, and 
that he had told his tale to his friend Queen 
Elizabeth. And we have ſeen, that al- 
though Queen Mary and her commiſſioners 
often repeated their accuſation, and“ offerit 
* to nominate and accuſe ſuch perſonis of 
* (Murray's) cumpanie as wer guiltie of 
the murder, and wald pruif the ſame, 
yet no anſwer was ever made to this par- 
ticular charge : and that, notwithſtanding 
Queen Mary's remonſtrance againſt their 
being allowed to “ depart the realm, not 
* abiding the tryall and pruif of their de- 
« tection ;” yet, by the ſhameful conmv- 


* John Hepburn of Bowton, a friend of Bothwell's, 
who was hanged at Edinburgh for the murder of 
Darnley, confeſſed, at his execution, that he had ſeen 
the bond in Bothwell's hands. — And. vol. i. p. 76. 


See alſo Ormiſton's confeſſion in Arnot's Trials. 
ance 
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ance of Queen Elizabeth, this matter was 
quaſhed, and Murray and his company 
were licenſed to withdraw themſelves and 
to return to Scotland, while, in open vio- 
lation of juſtice, humanity, and of her 


ſolemn promiſe of protection, Elizabeth 
detained the unfortunate Mary her priſoner 
or life! I now proceed. 


About this time, it is pretended that the 
Queen entertained a criminal paſſion for 
the Earl of Bothwell; and for this we muſt 
rely upon the authorities of Knox and Bu- 
chanan. Dr. Robertſon on this point can- 
didly owns, that © the ardour of theſe 
«writers zeal, and the violence of their 
"prejudices, render their opinions raſh, 
- precipitate, and inaccurate.” Therefore, 
lays our author, * it is by the efe&s of this 
* reciprocal paſſion that we are to judge of 
"Its reality *,” I join iſſue with the Doc- 


* Robertſon, vol. i. p. 373, et ſeq. ; octavo 
edition. 
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tor on this head. Let us now ſee the ef. 
fects which this ſuppoſed paſſion of the 
Queen for Bothwell produced. We ſhall 
follow Dr. Robertſon in the inſtances he 
gives, as the criterion for judging of the 
Queen's paſſion. 


The contempt, ſays our Hiſtorian, un- 
der which Lord Darnley had fallen, who 
now, by. his own behaviour, had become 
univerſally hated and deſpiſed, had deter- 
mined him to the reſolution of leaving Scot- 
land, and going into foreign parts. This 
reſolution alarmed the Queen; to whom, 
ſays our Author, it was very mortifying, 
becauſe it would have ſpread the infamy 
of their domeſtic quarrel all over Europe. 
She therefore uſed all her influence to pre- 
vent this meaſure. 


Now, let any man ſeriouſly conſider, 
and fay, if ſuch would have been the con- 
duct of a woman engaged in a criminal 

2 | Amour, 
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amour. In ſuch a ſituation, her huſband's 
abſence muſt ſurely have been what ſhe 
moſt wiſhed for. The Queen's contrary 
conduct on this occaſion is therefore a ſtrong 
argument of her innocence. We proceed 
to another ſort of argument uſed by Dr. 
Robertſon againſt the Queen. - 


While Mary was at Jedburgh, at which 
place, on the border, the neighbouring 
counties, as was the cuſtom at that time, 
were attending her in arms at a court of 
juſtice, the Earl of Bothwell, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Marches *, being on his duty 
at Hermitage caſtle, eighteen miles diſtant; 
was wounded in an attempt to ſeize a gang 
of banditti who infeſted the border. On 
the news of this inſurrection, and of Both- 
well's being ſlain, the Queen, with an 

* An office to which for his valour be had been ap- 
pointed in the late Queen-Regent's time, and not 


now promoted to by Mary's favour, as Dr. Robertſon 
has aſſerted. | 
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armed force, made a ſudden march to the 
Hermitage; but finding the rioters had 
fled, ſhe the very ſame day returned to 
Jedburgh. 


This incident is painted out by Dr. Ro- 
bertſon as a ſtrong proof of Mary's love 
for Bothwell : the Queen's flying thither, 
lays he, ſtrongly marks the anxiety of a 
lover, but was unſuitable to her dignity as 
a Queen. To make a journey of eighteen 
miles, in the month of October, on an ex- 
pedition againſt thieves, can be accounted 
for, concludes our Author, from no other 
motive than love. 
* 

This reaſoning ſeems more ſpecious than 
ſolid. In arguing on facts of a remoter 
age, the manners of that age are to be. con» 
ſidered, which differ very widely from the 
preſent. The peace of the border, and the 
quelling of inſurrections there, had always 
been conſidered by our Monarchs as an 


object 
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object worthy of attention. Mary's father, 
the high-ſpirited James V. had often in 
perſon quelled ſuch diſorders. Mary her- 
{elf had before this made expeditions of 
this kind through ſeveral parts of her king- 
dom. It plainly appears, that an inſurrec- 
tion was premeditated on the border ; and 
for preventing this, and holding a folemn 
court of juſtice, the whole country then 
attended the Queen in arms at Jedburgh *. 
The 


+ That a premeditated ſcheme was formed by Mor- 
ton and his baniſhed aſſociates for riſing in arms at this 
ime, is plain from the Earl of Bedford, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Engliſh Marches, his letter to Cecil of 
tne 3d of Auguſt, Goodall, vol. i. p. 304. who thus 
Writes: “c The Queen (Mary) means ſhortly to go 
* againſt the Laird of Ceſsfurd and his ſon, and to 
keep a juſtice- court at Jedburgh for that purpoſe ; 
* then Bathwell ſhall come with a force, and ſubdue 
all: but the gentlemen, as the Lord Home, Ceſſ- 
" furd, and Buccleuch, and the reſt of the ſirname, 
* Promiſe to live and die with Ceſsfurd, and to with- 
* ſtand Bothwell, unleſs the Queen come in perſon. 
The Elliots, who we feared would become our open 
i enemies, have ſent to the Lord Warden and me to 
« (utter 
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The rumour of the attack on Bothwell, we 
may believe, was greatly magnified, toge- 
ther with the contempt of the Queen! 
authority, then in the very neighbourhood: 
all this, with the conſciouſneſs of her 
ſtrength to cruſh ſo audacious an inſult, 
may ſufficiently, and without any ſuppoſed 
love for Bothwell, account for Mary's ſud- 
den march to the Hermitage. 


On the ' contrary, I apprehend Mary 
acted on this occaſion the very reverſe cf 
what a lover would have done, Love, 
ſays our Author, made her fly to Bothwell | 


& ſuffer them to lie five or fix days on our borders; 
& and we anſwered, As much as we might do without 
6 breach of amity, and as the treaty will anywiſe bear, 
cc we will ſhow them favour ; and they promiſe us al 
& quietneſs and good neighbourhood.” And again, 
by another letter, of the 12th of Auguſt, the Earl thus 
writes: „ have heard, that there is a device workin; 
& for the Earl of Bothwell, the particularities whereot 
I might have heard; but becauſe ſuch dealings like 
© me not, I deſire to hear no further thereof; Ci 
Lib. Calig. fol. 380. 382. | | 
| through 


through eighteen long miles of bad roads, 
in the month of October. But let me aſk, 
Upon her finding Bothwell ſlightly wound- 
ec, and the rioters fled, was it love that 
made her, in ſuch a violent haſte, return 
back the ſame night to Jedburgh, by the 
{me bad roads and tedious miles? The 
Queen, we have ſeen, had a very plauſible 
pretext for making the journey to the Her- 
mitage. Surely, if love had in any degree 
poſſeſſed her heart, it muſt have ſupplied 
her with many more as plauſible reaſons 
for paſſing that night in her lover's com- 
pany, without expoſing herſelf to the in- 
conveniencies of an uncomfortable journey, 
and the inclemency of the night-air at that 
leaſon, J cannot, on this occaſion, agree 
with Dr. Robertſon as a love-caſuiſt. I 
apprehend the Queen's behaviour, in both 
the foregoing inſtances, is a convincing 
tllimony on her ſide, that ſhe was alto- 
gether free from any love-attachment hat- 
cer at this period. 


Dr. 


"— 
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Dr. Robertſon, in detailing Queen Mary's 
expedition to Jedburgh, where, on her re- 
turn, ſhe was ſeized with a violent fever, 
does not omit to mention the unfavourable 
reception ſhe gave to her hufband at that 
tile © During her illneſs, the King never 
came near Jedburgh, and when he after- 
wards thought fit to make his appearance 
there, he met with ſuch a cold reception, 
as did not encourage him to make any 
« long itay.” A Hiſtorian of the lite 
and actions of Queen Mary, white he ſe 
tes circumſtances, on which he founds the 
above concluſion, that a criminal love for 
Bothwell induced her to fly to him at this 
time, ought, in ſtrict Juſtice, to have en- 
tered more particularly into the conduct 

and behaviour of the Queen, while ſhe was 
at Jedburgh, during her ſickneſs. I ſhall ſup- | 
ply what the Hiſtorian has omitted, from 
2 paper which follows next to the above | 


authority quoted by him“, viz. 2 letter 


40 


E Keith, Appendix, p. 134 


from 
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om Biſhop Leſly to the Archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow. Lefly, as the Queen's Confeſſor, 
attended the Queen at Jedburgh. He thus 
writes: The Queen cauſit me to re- 
„ mayne continuallie beſide lier, to re- 
member hir on hir dewtie, and pray 
Hir Majeſtie 


* maid the maiſt godlie exhortatiouns to 


„ continuallie beſyde hir. 


„all the nobilitie being here at this pre- 


* {ent time, that ever prince, or other, maid 
at fic time. Firſt making her confeſſion 
* to God of hir offences—defiring his holy 
* will to be fullfilled : that if it pleiſit him 
* to ſuffer her to remain in this world, 
* for the governing his people committed 
* to hir care, or to receive hir to his bliſs, 
* the gladly would accept what his will 
appointed, and with as good heart and 
will to die, as live.“ * She beſought 
hir nobility to attend to the good go- 
vernment of the realm, and that they 
* ſhould keip luive and amity amongſt. 
8 temſelves“ “ She recomendit alſo 
| « the 
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* the Prince, her ſon, to thair governance, 


praying them effectually to ſuffer nane 
to be with him in cumpany in his 
“ youtheid, that wold give him evil ex- 
« ample in manners, but that fic war 
„ preſcnt with him who could and would 
e inſtruct him in vertue and all godlie- 
* nes. „ She recomendit to them 
the ſtate of religion within the realm, 
praying thame eſſectuouſſie to trouble nor 
4 preſs no man in his conſcience that pro- 
« fels'd the Catholic religioun. Let us 
now aſk the Hiſtorian, Do theſe ſenti- 
ments of piety and religion correſpond with 
the character of a woman immerſed, as 


he ſuppoſes, at that moment, in a crimi- 
nal amour ? 


cc 


cc 


Within a few days after the conferences 
in the caſtle of Craigmillar, viz, on Chriſt- 
mas 1566, the Queen was prevailed upon 
to grant a pardon to the Earl of Morton, 
and to ſeventy-five of his accomplices in 


Rizzio's ſlaughter. This was the previous 
and 
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ind neceſſary ſtep of the confederates to 
the grand enterpriſe, which ſoon after, upon 
Morton's appearing again in the ſcene, was 


to take place. 


Upon the gth of February 1567, the Earl 
of Murray affected publicly to aſk leave to 
90 from court * to his houſe in St. An- 
drew's, on pretence that his wife was indiſ- 
poſed. And the next morning, the 10th of, 
February, theKing's houſe wasblown up with 
»1-powder, and his body found dead. 


Before we go further, it may not be im- 
proper to make a ſtop here for a little, and 
all back our attention to two facts that have 
curred in the preceding narration, which 


pear to throw light upon the dark affair 
af Darnley's murder. 


es 

t- We have recently ſeen the Queen's con- 
on duct in preventing her huſband's reſolution 
0, (leaving the kingdom, only three months 


before his murder. ; 


* Keith, p. 365, 
We 


> > 
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We ſhall enter into a full inveſtigation 
of this matter afterwards, 


The other fact to be obſerved is, the 
propoſal made by Murray and Lething- 
ton to the Queen in the caſtle of Craig- 
millar, to procure a divorce between her and 
Darnley, which the Queen utterly rejected. 


Now, as both theſe incidents happened 
within ſo ſhort a time of Darnley's mur- 
der, and at the time when his behaviour to 
the Queen was moſt ſhocking, at the very 
time too when her enemies pretend ſhe was 
carrying on her criminal amour with Both- 
well, is it natural to conceive, that ſhe 
ſhould have rejected both theſe opportuni- 
tics offered to her, of being ſo effeQually 
freed from her huſband without trouble, 
and rather chuſe to involve herſelf in the 
horrid crime of his murder ? 


Should we ſuppoſe the reaſon of her re- 
jecting the propoſal of the divorce might 


proceed from an apprehenſion of doing 
10 hurt 
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hart to her ſon's title, which it is impro- 
bable that a woman, ſo wicked as to be 
meditating the death of his father, could 
be much affected with; yet Darnley's 
project of going abroad, not only freed 


huſband, but likewiſe (if we can imagine 
her ſo wicked as her enemies have aſſerted) 
afforded her many opportunities, either of 
keeping him out of the kingdom, 'or of 


known hands. 


Queen Mary's conduct, therefore, with 
regard to the above two facts, makes it al- 


could have entertained the moſt diſtant 
thought of ſo atrocious an action as the 
murder of her huſband. 


Vor. II. E. 


her from the company of a troubleſome 


conſpiring his death at a diſtance, by un- 


together improbable, that at this time ſhe 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Review of the Conduct of Queen Mary 
previous to Lord Darnley's Murder.— 
Diſſertation on the Murder, and Vindica- 
tion of” the Queen, | 


E I HE murder of Lord Darnley has not, 

in our apprehenſion, been conſidered 
in all its circumſtances with that particu- 
lar attention which its importance merits, 
Many, from the ſubſequent incident of 
Queen Mary's marriage with the Earl of 
Bothwell (afterwards detected as one of 
the principal conſpirators in the death of 
Lord Darnley), have reſted their judgment 
on that fact, as ſufficient proof of the | 
Queen's guilt as acceſſary to the murder; 
and upon that ground of conviction, have 


given themſelves little trouble in examining 
the 
2 
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the ſeveral antecedent ſteps, together with 
the facts and circumſtances which attended 
the actual murder. Some of the latter 
hiſtorians of thoſe times, from whom deeper 
reſearch and more candour might have 
been expected, appear to have taken the 
held againſt Queen Mary, with this pre- 
judice and prepoſſeſſion. 


Syſtem being thus formed, facts are 
wreſted to coincide with it; every circum- 
ſtance that will admit of it, has been ſtrained 
to her diſadvantage. 


Dr. Robertſon, from a detail of the groſs 
and perverſe behaviour of Lord Darnley ; 
his joining in confederacy with her ene- 
mies, in the murder of the Queen's Se- 
cretary, and his repeated inſults to her, 
ſubſequent to that vile affair; has exerted - 
his powers in eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem, © That 
* from the period of the aſſaſſination ot 


* Rizzio, the Queen's affection for her 
' i « huſband 


* 
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* huſband became entirely extinguiſhed; that 
« an mplacable reſentment and utter aver= 
« fon for him took place in her breaſt, 
« which terminated in the murder of her 
% huſband.” From this the Hiſtorian, with 
his uſual ability, has formed a chain of 
argument, plauſible indeed, and ingenious, 
tending to infer a preſumption of the 
Queen's being accetlary to the murder. 
We mean to attempt to remove this pre- 


ſumption by thewing the fallacy of the 


Hiſtorian's argument, and by a review of 
Darnley's conduct, and likewiſe of the 
Queen's behaviour to him from the death 
of Rizz1o, to the murder of Lord Darnley: 
from which it will appear, that notwith- 
ſtanding the grois miſbehaviour of the King, 
and of his repeated outrages towards the 
Queen, however her affections at times 
might have been cooled, yet they never 
were alienated or extinguiſhed ; far leſs 
that by any of her actions or behaviour ſhe 
ever ſhewed the leaſt mark of averſion or 
4 hatred 
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| hatred to her huſband. Previous to this 
inveſtigation, we ſhall give a ſketch of the 
characters of Lord Darnley, and of the 
Queen, which we ſhall take from Dr. Ro- 
bertfon himſelf, and his friend Mr. Hume. 
We begin with the Queen : 


Mary, ſays Dr. Robertſon, © was 
poſſeſſed of great ſenſibility of temper, 
* and was capable of the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs and affection. She was po- 
„lite and affable - violent in her attach- 


* ments, becauſe her heart was warm and 
* unſuſpicious.” 


Mr. Hume's character of Mary is, © that 
* the was poſſeſſed of a lofty ſpirit, con- 
* ſtant and vehement in her purpole, 


pet polite, gentle, and affable in her 
* demeanour.” 


As a prominent zraitinthe Queen's charac- 
er, remarkable through the whole tranſac- 
1928 of her life, we may add, that though con- 
E 3 ſcious 
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ſcious of her high rank and dignity, and feel- 
ingly ſenſible of what was injurious to it, 
yet her reſentment for the moſt atrocious 
offences committed againſt her, ſoon melted 
away, and left not a trace behind it. Such 
was Queen Mary. 


Let us now turn to Lord Darnley. 


Lord Darnley is repreſented by all the 
hiſtorians as a young man of weak under- 
ſtanding, conceited of his own abilities, 
and of a violent overbearing temper. By 
his inſolent and imperious behaviour he had 
diſguſted the nobility, and, even before 
Joining in the conſpiracy with Morton and 
his aflociates, the Queen's inveterate ene- 
mies, in the aſſaſſination of Rizzio, he had 
often given the Queen much cauſe of dif- 
pleaſure. Although ſhe had beſtowed on 
him the title of King, and admitted him to 
a ſhare in the councils of the ſtate, yet 


not ſatisfied, he had demanded, with the 
| moſt 
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moſt inſolent importunity, ſays Dr. Ro- 
bertſon, the crown matrimonial, and to 
ſhare with her the throne and government 
of the kingdom; which the Queen, know- 
ing his abſolute incapacity, and the averſe- 
neſs of the nobility to ſuch a meaſure, had 
refuſed, as not in her power indeed to grant, 
without the authority of Parliament. This 
refuſal, ill brooked by Darnley, made him 
an eaſy prey to the confederates, Murray, 
Morton, and their aſſociates; who prevailed 
with him to join in the conſpiracy againſt 
Rizzio, to whom they attributed the Queen's 
refuſal to him of the crown matrimonial. 
The particulars of Rizzio's aſſaſſination, 
and the part which Lord Darnley took in 
that vile affair, have already been related. 
That the Queen ſhould ſhew ſome degree 
of reſentment at firſt againſt her huſband 
upon that account, is not to be wondered 
at; that her reſentment ſoon ſubſided, and 


that ſhe endeavoured to forget his conduct, 
E 4 and 
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and even to excuſe him, is teſtified by the 
memorial of the Lords of Privy Council, ſent 
by them to the Queen- mother of France , 
Although,“ fay the Lords of Council, 
* Rizzio's murther was perpetrated with 
„ his (the King's) knowledge, yet would 
the Queen never accuſe him thereof, 
but did alwiſe excuſe him, and was 


cc 


cc 


cc 


willing to appear as if ſhe believed it 
«oe; 


Such unqueſtionable authority as this 
letter of the Lords of the Privy Council, of 
whom the Farl of Murray and his friends 
were then at the head, is an ample juſtifi- 
cation of the Queen with regard to any 
alleged ground of diſcontent given to Lord 
Darnley by her. 


But, ſays our Hiſtorian, Darnley was 
neglected by the Nobility. This cannot be 
attributed to the Queen. It was owing to 
his own inſolent behaviour to them. 


* Reith. 


cc As 
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« As for the Nobility,” ſays the above 
letter, © they come to court and pay de- 
« ference and reſpect, according as they 
„have any matters to do, and as they 
& receive a kindly countenance. But he 
(Lord Darnley) is at no pains to gain 
them, and make himſelf beloved by them, 
© having gone ſo far as to prohibit theſe 
« noblemen to enter his room, whom the 
„Queen had firſt appointed to be about 
* his perſon, If he delire to be followed 
* and attended by the Nobility, he muſt, 
* in the firſt place, make them to love 


him, and to this purpoſe muſt render 
* himſelf amiable to them.” 


Let us now review Dr. Robertſon's ac- 
count of Queen Mary's behaviour and diſ- 
plition towards her huſband, from the 
Wore period to his death. 


From the æra of Rizzio's aſſaſſination,” 
ays our Author, © the happy union which 
bad ſubſiſted between the Queen and her 
| « huſband, 
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4 huſband, became entirely diſſolved. 8. 
* cret diſtruſt, and frequent quarrels ſuc. 


% ceeded. Her averſion for him could | 
* not be concealed *.“ The direct con- 


trary we procced to prove. 
We 


* For this the Hiſtorian takes his authority from 
Randolph and Bedford's letters to Cecil ; both of 
whom ſhow a manifeſt diſpoſition to defame Queen 
Mary, as knowing the ſame to be agreeable to their 
miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth. This our Author himſelf 
acknowledges, From his letters, Randolph appears 
more under the charaQter of a ſpy, than a public mi- 
niſter; one of the loweſt, it would ſeem, that ever 
diſgraced that name. Queen Mary having deteded 
him in ſending money to her rebel ſubjects, ordered him 
to depart from Scotland +, Bedford's reſidence was 
on the Engliſh border. He was Lord Lieutenant 
the Marches. His following letter to Cecil, of the 
23d of Auguſt 1566, from which the Hiſtorian tales 
his authority, ſhows his genius for ſcandalizing the 
Queen, by retailing low ſtories, picked up by him on 
the Border. The Queen,“ ſays he, and het | 
« huſband, agree after the old manner. She eateth 


& but ſeldom with him. She lieth not, nor keep* 
& compan) 


+ Keith, p. 344- 
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We ſhall ſhew from undoubted autho- 
rity, that ſo far from the mutual affection 
between the Queen and her huſband being 
diſolved or extinguiſhed, the Queen on 
erery occaſion ſhewed great tenderneſs 
for him, and notwithſtanding his abſurd, 
reeviſh, and even brutiſh behaviour, did 
erery thing in her power to reclaim and 
bring him to reaſon. We ſhall proceed in 
our review of Dr. Robertſon. 


© The contempt,” ſays he, © under which 
* Darnley was ſenſible he had fallen, made 


"tim take the reſolution of leaving the 
* kingdom, and going into foreign parts. 


company with him. It cannot for modeſiy, nor 
* with the honour of a Queen, be reported what The 
* ſaid of him.” Shocking, indeed, it muſt have 
been, what this retailer of ſcandal could not re- 
feat! Robertſon, vol. i. Appendix, No. XVII. 
Fide Keith, Append. 172. Our Author, conſcious of 
tte weakneſs of his argument, is obliged, at laſt, to 
lave recourſe to the infamous Letters, which, we 


lope, have been proved, to the conviction of the public, 
to be notorious forgeries, 


„ This 
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This reſolution,” ſays the Hiſtorian 
e muſt have been very mortifying to the 
« Qucen, as it would have ſpread the in- 
“ famy of their domeſtic quarrel all over 
* Europe: ſhe therefore exerted her utmoſt 
* endeavour to prevent the King from 
© taking that meaſure.” It has been 
formerly noticed, that, according to th 
author, the Queen's ſuppoſed amour with 
the Earl of Bothwell at this very time took 
place. This is mere conjecture. Had this 
truly been the caſe, is it credible, as already 
obſerved, that a woman engaged in an adul- 
terous amour, would exert all her powen 


to prevent her huſband from going into fe- 


reign parts, and leaving her and her gallant 
to enjoy themſelves at will? The whole 
ſtory is founded on conjecture, without the 
ſhadow of proof, as we have already ſhew!, 
and we ſhall leave it to the reader's judg- 
ment to decide. That the Queen's uſing 
every meaſure in her power to prevent 
Darnley from leaving the kingdom, pro- 
ceeded 
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eeded entirely from tenderneſs and affec- 
on for him, we think, is clearly proved 
om the ſcene that paſſed between them in 
reſence of the French Ambaſſador and the 
ords of Council. Monſieur Le Croc's 
ative proceeds thus“: 


When the King and Queen were a-bed 
together, her Majeſty took occaſion to talk 
Wo him. She beſought him to declare the 
round of his deſigned voyage: but in 
this he would by no means ſatisfy her. 
arly the next morning the Queen ſent 
or me, and for all the Lords and other 
vunſellors, and prayed the King to 
leclare the reaſon of his projected de- 
ature, She took him by the hand, and 
ght him for God's fake to declare, 
[fie bad given him any occaſion for this 
lin, and entreated he might deal 
ainly, and not ſpare her. The King 


Ers 


fo- 


* Keith, p. 348, 349. 
66 
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* at laſt declared, that he had no ground a 
&* all given him for ſuch a deliberation,” 


The letter of the Lords of Privy Coun 
cil agrees with the Ambaſſador's letter, an 
proceeds thus: 


The Lords of Council did remonſtrate tf 
him, © That for her Majeſty, fo far w. 
“ ſhe from miniſtring to him cauſe of di 
„ content, that, on the contrary, he | 
« all the reaſon in the world to thank G0 
e for giving him ſo wiſe and virtuous 
e perſon as ſhe had ſhewed herſelf in 
& her actions. Then her Maje/ly was plea 
&* to enter into diſcourſe, and ſpoke affett 
« ately to him, beſeeching, that ſeeing 
ct world not open his mind to her in pri 
* laſt night, according to her moſt ear 
&* requeſt, he would at leaſt be pleaſed i 
* clare before theſe Lords, where foe 
% offended him in any thing, —ÞVl 


„ would not own that he intended 
(6 voy 
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« voyage, or had any diſcontent, and de- 
« cared freely, that the Queen had given bim 
« ng occaſion for any. Such a teſtimony, 
giren in the preſence of Lord Darnley 
himſelf, the Queen, the French Ambaſla- 
dor, and the chief of the Nobility, con- 
rened in Council, muſt blow to atoms ſuch 
deſpicable authority, as the ſcandalous, 
picked-up tales of a Randolph or a Bed- 
ford! 


The 
quiet of the kingdom requiring ſolemn 
allizes to be held on the Border, an order 
of the Privy Council is iſſued, for ſummon- 
ing the Nobility and Gentry of the neigh- 
bouring counties, to attend the King and 
Veen on their circuit, at Melroſe, on the 
ith of October. The Queen, however, 
vas obliged to ſet out by herſelf; her ſullen 
huſband was not in humour to give his 
Preſence on that occaſion. On this pro- 


We proceed in our narrative. 


* Keith, p. 348, 349. 
greſs, 
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greſs, the Queen was ſeized with a dan- 
gerous fever at Jedburgh, where, for 
ſeveral days, her life was deſpaired of. By 
a letter of the French Ambaſſador, we are 
informed, that although the King was 
ſpeedily acquainted of the Queen's ſickneſs, 
he came not near her for eight days, and 
until the fever was abated. On the autho- 
rity of Knox, Dr. Robertſon ſays, he met 
with a cold reception, ſtaid but one night 
at Jedburgh, and ſet off the next morning 
for Glaſgow. On the Queen's recovery, 
ſhe took up her reſidence at the Caſtle of 
Craigmillar. The Earl of Murray's pro- 
poſal there to the Queen, and the confer- 
ences on that head, have already been re- 
cited. 


The Queen having made great prepara- 
tion for ſolemnizing the baptiſm of the 
Prince at Stirling, the ceremony was per- 
formed in preſence of the Engliſh and 
French Ambaſſadors, and the chief of her 


OWN 
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don Nobility: the King perſevering in his 
bad humour, continued at Stirling, although 
he was not preſent at the ſolemnity. As 
Elizabeth * had commanded that neither 
® the Earl of Bedford, nor any of his re- 
a tinue, ſhould give the title of King to 
Lord Darnley *,” Queen Mary could not 
have witneſſed this affront without reſent- 
ing it; and this was no time, while ſhe | 


was courting her favour, to break with 
Elizabeth. The embarraſſment indeed was 
eluded, by the Kin g's abſenting himſelf 
from the ceremony. He had always given 
out, ſays Le Croc, * that he would depart 
© two days before the baptiſm; but when 
* the time came on, he made no ſign of 
„removing at all, only he ftill kept cloſe 


—— GOP — — — 


Cambden.— Dr. Stuart's Hiſt. p. 185, 186.— 
Through the whole of her letters and negotiations it 
does not appear that Elizabeth ever gave the title of 
King to Lord Darnley, as ſhe always conſidered 
bim as her ſubject. —Even after his death ſhe thus 


Mentions him. The deceaſt gentleman,” Stuart, 
D. 186. 
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* within his own apartment, thus expoſing 
* the Queen, and their domeſtic quarrels &. * 
The Queen, though, no doubt, much hurt 
by ſuch ſhocking behaviour, did the ho- 
nours of the feſtival with that native dig- 
nity and grace peculiar to herſelf, ſo as to 


give univerſal ſatisfaction, and to win the 


hearts of the whole of this illuſtrious aſſem- 
bly. On this occaſion, the French Ambaſ- 
ſador, by letter of the 23d of December, 
thus expreſſes himſelf: “ The Queen 
e behaved herſelf admirably all the time of 
* the baptiſm, and ſhewed ſo much earneſt- 
© neſs to entertain all the goodly company 
© in the beſt manner, that this made her 


* Darnley's behaviour at this time muſt have been 
very groſs, and grievous to the Queen, - Mr. Le Croc, | 
a wiſe and diſcreet perſon, much in favour with him, 
thus writes: „The King's bad deportment is in- 
e curable, nor can there be any good expected from 
him, for ſeveral reaſons which I might tell you, 
« were I preſent with you. Le Croc's letter to the 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 23d Dec. 1566. Keith's 
Preface, p. 7. 


= forget, | 


« forget, in a good meaſure, her former 


« 211ments. 


She ſent for me yeſterday, 
« and I found her laid on the bed, weep- 


* ing ſore, and ſhe complained of a grievous 


I am much grieved 
for the many troubles and vexations ſhe 
* meets with.“ Here we have a true 
picture of the Queen's diſpoſition ; inſtead 


of anger or wrath being excited in her at 


« pain in her ſide. 


the ſhocking behaviour of the King on this 
occaſion, her reſentment diffolves into tears! 
The King, to uſe the phraſe of Knox, de- 


parted from Stirling without bidding good 
night, and arrived at Glaſgow about the end 


of December, or beginning of January. 


Thus having traced the Queen's beha- 
viour with regard to her huſband, through 
every incident noticed by the Hiſtorians, 
until Lord Darnley's ſickneſs at Glaſgow, 
in the beginning of January 1567; we 
ind the ſame uniformity of temper and 
F 2 manners, 
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manners, agreeing with Dr. Robertſon's 
character of Mary, gentle, tender, and 
affectionate. Though fhocked, at times, 
with ſach ſtrong inftances of the folly and 
brutality of Darnley, we diſcover not the 
ſmalleſt fymptom of that fixed hatred and 
aver/ion which Dr. Robertſorr has attri- 
bnted to her, and which, if true, muſt, 
upon ſome of the above occaſions, in ſpite 
of herſelf, have broke out. That Mary, 
poſſeſſing ſuch ſenſibility, ſuch tenderneſs 
of heart, muſt have felt ſtrongly the above 
mjuries, is apparent from the foregoing 
delineation ; ſhe was at no pains to diſguiſe 
theſe feelings: we ſec her penetrated with 
forrow and grief of heart, but without the 
leaſt ſpark of hatred or reſentment. We 
have the ftrongeſt proof of this in her re- 
zecting the Earl of Murray and Lething- 
ton's propoſal to her at Craigmillar ; when 
violent meaſures are propoſed, her anſwer 
on that occaſion ſhews in the moſt con- 

vincing 
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vincing manner, the tender regard which 
ſhe till felt for an ungrateful and perverſe 
youth, whom ſhe nevertheleſs wiſhed, and 
hoped, to reclaim. © Peradventure,” ſays 
the Queen, © he may change his. opinion, 
* and it were better that I myſelf for ane 
* tyme paflit in France, abyding till he 
* acknowlegit himſelf.” 


Does this diſcover that averfion or hatred 
which the above Hiſtorian is pleaſed to ſay 
the Queen was poſſeſſed of towards her 
huſband ? I truſt, every unprejudiced per- 
lon will judge the contrary; and that at 
this time the Queen had ſtill hopes of his 
amendment, and change of opinion, and that, 
as a teſtimony of this, ſhe expected H ac- 
enowledgment *. 

We 


Dr. Robertſon, in ſupport of his argument, cites 
Queen Mary's letter to Archbiſhop Bethune, her 
Ambaſſador in F rance, in which, he ſays, ſhe men- 
tons with bitterneſs the King's ingratitude. —lIn this 
-0124ontial letter from the Queen to her own miniſter, 


Ex ihe 
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We continue our natrative,The King, 
on his arrival at Glaſgow, was ſeized with 
a dangerous malady, the ſymptoms of 
which, ſimilar to thoſe of every cutaneous 
diſeaſe, were at firſt violent and alarming, 
before an eruption took place, when his 
ſkin was covered with puſtules. In that 
age every diſeaſe of that kind was by the 
vulgar ſuppoſed to be the effect of poiſon; 
moſt of the writers to be credited ſay, it 
was the ſmall-pox. His ſickneſs now brings 
him to a ſenſe of his folly, and miſbeha- 
viour to the Queen; he now becomes 
anxious to ſee her, and to be reconciled to 
her. After the King's departure from 
.Stirling, the Queen had gone northward 


ſhe had no occaſion to conceal the King's behaviour to 
her. We ſee her adverſaries, in ſpite of her blamele!s 
conduct, always traducing her by propagating malici- 
ous falſehood againſt her, The Queen, in her letter 
to the Archbiſhop, vindicates herſelf from the calum- 
nies of her enemies, which ſhe had reaſon to apprehend 
might reach France, but without any bitterneſs, An- 
derſon, vol. i. p. 12. 


on 


7 


LY 
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on ſome viſits * to Drummond caſtle and 
Tullibardin, and was returned to Edin- 
burgh, when, hearing of the King's re- 
queſt 


»The Hiſtorian of Scotland ſays, While the 
« King was in danger, the Queen amuſed herſelf with 
« excurſions to different parts of the country, and ſuf- 
« fered near a month to elapſe before ſhe viſited him at 
„% Glaſgow, when the violence of his diſtemper was 
* over, and the King out of all danger.“ The remark 
is not candid ; and the Author's account of the Queen's 
journey at this time, is exaggerated in every circum- 
ſtance, The King was at Sticling on the 27th of 
December, His father, the Earl of Lennox, writes to 
him the ſame day from Glaſgow, and expects to hear 
from him in anſwer. At the ſame time he mentions 
the extreme ſeverity of the weather, improper for tra- 
velling, We cannot then ſuppoſe the King would 
travel for ſome days ; at ſooneſt we cannot ſuppoſe him 


at this time was in Perthſhire at the ſeat of the Lord 
| Drummond, where, in all probability, ſhe would hear 


diſeaſe was abated. Her own delicate ſtate of health, 
too, might not permit her immediately to ſet out on 
luch a journey. It is not improbable, indeed, that on 
bearing that the King was out of danger, and conſi- 
F 4 dering 


to be at Glaſgow before the beginning of January. 
After his arrival there he was taken ill. The Queen 


nothing of his ſickneſs for ſome days, and until the 


| 
| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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queſt to ſee her, ſhe immediately ſets out 
for Glaſgow, where ſhe arrives on the 23d 
of January, and attends him until the 28th 
of that month, when, being in a condition to 
travel, he is tranſported to Edinburgh, and 
for the benefit of better air, from its more 
elevated ſituation than the palace of Holy. 
rood Houſe, he was lodged i in the houſe of 
the Provoſt of the Kirk-a-field. 


Let us now examine our Hifſtorian's re- 
marks on the reconcilement that took place 


dering his abſurd behaviour towards her at Stirling, 
ſhe might not think of viſiting him at all, until ſhe 
heard of his deſire to ſee her on the 21ſt of January, 
when ſhe ſet out from Edinburgh to viſit him, In- 
ſtead then of the Queen's amuſing herſelf when the 
King was in danger, it is probable that ſhe heard 
nothing of his fickneſs until he was out of danger; 
and, inſtead of a month, that a few days only after 
that could elapſe, before ſhe ſet out to ſee him : and 
in that interval, too, ſhe had, from maternal fondneſs 
and care of her infant ſon, gone back to Stirling ; and 
that ſhe might have him conſtantly under her own 
eye, had carried him along with her to the palace of 
Holyrood Houſe, 

between 
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between the Queen and her huſband. And 
here, it muſt be obſerved, that the Hiſto- 
ran, with great addreſs, inverts the pro- 
roſition, by making the reconcilement to 
depend upon the Queen; the very reverſe 
of which, we apprehend, is clearly proved 
by the foregoing ſeries of facts, to have 
been the caſe, The King's perverſe 
and ſullen behaviour towards the Queen, 
through the continued courſe of the forego- 
ing incidents, has been ſhewn ; while, on 
her part, we have ſeen the genuine expreſ- 
ſons of the utmoſt tenderneſs and regard 
for his weakneſs ; we have ſeen her gentle 
ind affectionate heart courting every OP 
portunity to reclaim, and bring to reaſon, 
a weak, perverſe, and headſtrong young 
aan. The Queen's negative anſwer to 
dlurray and Lethington's propoſal at 
Craigmillar caſtle, of divorcing him; and 
lil more, the ſcene that paſſed between the 
Queen and her huſband, in preſence of 
de Lords of the Privy Council and the 
French 
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queſt 1 to ſee her, ſhe Immediately ſets out 
for Glaſgow, where ſhe arrives on the 23d 
of January, and attends him until the 28th 
of that month, when, being i in a condition to 
travel, he is tranſported to Edinburgh, and 
for the benefit of better air, from its more 
elevated ſituation than the palace « of Holy- 
rood Houſe, he was lodged i in the houſe of 
the Provoſt of the Kirk-a-field. 


Let us now examine our Hiſtorian' s re- 
marks on the reconcilement that took place 


a his abſurd behaviour towards her at Stirling, 
ſhe might not think of viſiting him at all, until ſhe 
heard of his deſire to ſee her on the 21ſt of January, 
when ſhe ſet out from Edinburgh to viſit him, In- 
ſtead then of the Queen's amuſing herſelf when the 
King - was in danger, it is probable that ſhe heard 
nothing of his ſickneſs until he was out of danger; 
and, inſtead of a month, that a few days only after 
that could elapſe, before ſhe ſet out to ſee him: and 
in that interval, too, ſhe had, from maternal fondneſs 
and care of her infant ſon, gone back to Stirling ; and 
that ſhe might have him conſtantly under her own 


eye, had carried him along with her to the palace  #$ 
Holyrood Houſe, 


between 
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between the Queen and her huſband. And 
here, it muſt be obſerved, that the Hiſto- 
nan, with great addreſs, inverts the pro- 
polition, by making the reconcilement to 
depend upon the Queen ; the very reverſe 
of which, we apprehend, is clearly proved 
by the foi ſeries of facts, to have 
been the caſe, The King's perverſe 
and ſullen behaviour towards the Queen, 
through the continued courſe of the forego- 
ing incidents, has been ſhewn ; while, on 
ber part, we have ſeen the genuine expreſ- 
ſons of the utmoſt tenderneſs and regard 
for his weakneſs ; we have ſeen her gentle 
Jud affectionate heart courting every op- 
portunity to reclaim, and bring to reaſon, 
a weak, perverſe, and headſtrong young 
man, The Queen's negative anſwer to 
Murray and Lethington's propoſal at 
Crigmillar caſtle, of divorcing him; and 
lill more, the ſcene that paſſed between the 
Queen and her huſband, in preſence of 
lie Lords of the Privy Council and the 

| French 
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French Ambaſſador, | carry convidtion of 
this truth beyond the reach of doubt. 
After trying in private, to no purpoſe, to 
diſſuade him from that meaſure, ſhe wiſhes 
to ſee if the influence and advice of the 
Lords of her Privy Council might have 
weight with him : how natural, how ten- 
der, is her addreſs to him upon that occa- 
tion? She fpeaks affectionately to him, 
She takes him by the hand. She beſeeche: 
him, for God's ſake, to declare if ſhe had 
offended him in any thing *. Speak, fays the 
generous, the warm-hearted Queen, to her 
inſenſible huſband, Heal, and ſpare me 
not. He declares ſhe had given him no 
offence, Still, however, he continued his 


* This ſcene, which is ſtriking and pathetic, we 
ſhould think the Hiſtorian of thoſe times would have 
courted an opportunity to have introduced, as it 
brings forward the two principal figures in the hil- 
tory, ſpeaking themſelves in preſence of the Lords of 
Council, Our Hiſtorian mentions it not. He was 
ſenſible it overturned his ſyſtem, 


{allen 
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len humour. The Queen's gentle diſ- 
poſition to him continues invariably the 
ame; ſhe ſtill hopes for his amendment. 
The ill- humour, as we have ſeen, was 
entirely upon Darnley's part; the recon- 
cilation of courſe then depended upon 
himſelf; upon his return to his duty to 
an affectionate conſort, who wept for his 
folly, yet was ever diſpoſed to forgive and 
receive him back to her arms. Such then 
being the caſe, as is proved by the pre- 
ceding ſtate of authenticated facts, how 


ſtrange muſt appear the Hiſtorian's con- 
cuſion? * The reconcilement of the Queen 
*with her huſband,” (ſays he) © if we 
* allow it to be genuine, it is impoſſible to 
" give any plauſible account of!“ Nothing 
i more eaſy, nothing is more natural, and 
in character of the Queen. When, only a 
few weeks before, the propoſal of divorcing 
bim is made by the Earl of Murray to the 
Queen at Craigmillar; (I muſt repeat it) 

„No, 
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* No,” ſays the, © peradventure he may 
* change his opinion, and acknowledge him. 
* ſelf.” That change, fo ardently wiſhed 
for by her, at length arrives. A ſevere 
malady, the bed of ſickneſs, which reclaims 
many, and, by ſerious reflection on paſt 
miſconduct, often induces a change of opi- 
nion, and reſolution to amend, had its effed 
on Lord Darnley. He is now ſenſible of 
his folly and miſconduct. He becomes a 
penitent, and is anxious to ſee, and to be 
reconciled to the Queen. On hearing, 
ſays the Biſhop of Roſs, © of the King: 
* repentance, and that he dgſired te ſee ber, 
* the haſted with ſpeed to fee him at Glab 
« gow *,”? 


Whence 


The Biſhop of Roſs's authority is unqueſtionadle, 
This man's character for probity and integrity fands 
amongſt the firſt of the age, His faithful attachment 
to the Queen his miſtreſs, through every period of her 
diſtreſs, deprived him of the revenues of his ſee of Rols, 
and like wiſe of the rich monaſtery of Lindores, witl 
which he was endowed. His Defence of the Honour of 


Queen Mary, is a nervous, acute, and eloquent com- 
| poſition. 
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Whence now ariſes the impoſſibility of 
counting for the Queen's reconcilement 
with her huſband ? Nothing, we appre- 
hend, could be more natural, or more 
conſiſtent with the gentle and tender- 
hearted difpoſition of the Queen, and agree- 
able to her character as deſcribed by Dr. 
Robertſon himſelf, and the other Writers. 


polition, It was printed firſt in London, ſoon after the 
conferences there; but was ſupprefled by order of 
Veen Elizabeth.” The Biſhop, however, was not ſo 
tally to be filenced, He procured a ſecond edition to 
te printed at Liege, in 1571. Befides the Biſhop's 
"wn knowledge, as one of the Lords of Privy Coun- 
tl of Scotland, and conſtantly at court, the Lords 
fierries and Boyd affifted him in his work, As to the 
dove fact, the reconeilement of the King and Queen, 
de Biſhop, who officiated-at the ceremony of the bap- 
tim, was probably with her when ſhe heard of the 
| King's requeſt to ſee her. He was her Confeſſor and 
*cretary for foreign letters, and conſtantly attended 
er. — See his letter to Archbiſhop Bethune before 
ted, — The fact is likewiſe confirmed by another 


"temporary writer, Crawford, Memoirs, p. 12. 
London edition, | 


To 
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To verify this opinion, we ſhall mention a 


fact which happened a few weeks only be- 
fore the reconcilement. 


The Queen, on Chriſtmas- eve, as a deed 
of charity and benevolence ſuitable to that 
ſolemn feſtival, granted a free pardon 
to Morton, Lindſay, and ſeventy-five more 
accomplices in the murder of her Secre- 
tary! Was it ſtrange that the heart which 
could pardon the perpetrators df ſo black a 
murder, attended with ſuch horrid circum- 
ſtances as to herſelf, ſhould expand, and 
receive into grace Lord Darnley, who had 
been ſeduced by their artifice? Darnley, 
the huſband of her affection, the father of 
her infant ſon, now a penitent, and on the 
bed of ſickneſs? But this reconcilement, 
ſays our Author, and the tender affection 
 thewn by the Queen to her huſband, © was 
all artifice and diſſimulation.“ She, b, 


many marks of affection and confidence, 
quieted 


— 
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micted all his faſpicioms „ until ſhe got him 
under her own power, until ſhe brought 
him to Edinburgh. For what purpoſe? 
To murder him while under her own pro- 
tection, —in her capital, in the eye of all 
her people! A very bold ſcheme this! Let 
us ſuppoſe it true for a moment, and ob- 
ſerre her behaviour. Let us compare it 
with the part which the Earl of Murray 
aſumes on this occaſion. Murray leaves 
Edinburgh, apd ſets out for St. Andrew's 
the day before the great cataſtrophe 
was to happen, the death of Darnley f. 

He 


* The Hiſtorian here goes great length, indeed, in 
this part of his ſubject, and leaves fight of his uſual 
emdour. That the above was all artifice and diſ- 
imulation on the part of the Queen, is our Author's 
GnQure only; proof of it there is none. We pre- 
lime we have proved the contrary. As for ſuſpicion 
en Darnley's part, we may with confidence and truth 
vm, that by not the ſmalleſt circumſtance does it 
Rar, that Darnley had ever the leaſt ſuſpicion of any 
lack deſign of the Queen againſt his life, as is here 
lumiſed, 

t We ſhall ſee another inſtance of Murray's pre- 
bution, in walking off the ſtage, when his friends Mor- 
| ron 
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He takes particular care to have his abſenet 
from the ſcene recorded, by affectedly ſo- 
liciting the Queen's licenſe to abſent him- 
{elf from Conncit on pretence of his wife's 
indiſpoſition. He guards himſelf from 
ſaſpicion, by having the ſea between him 
and the ſcene of action. While the Queen 
braves ſuſpicion. She leads her huſband, 
the deſtined victim, to the houſe of ſlaugh- 
ter! She attends him with the moſt aſſidu- 
ous care. She was ſeldom, ſays our Au- 
thor, from him through the day, ſhe ſlept 
feveral nights in the chamber under bis 
apartment. The very night of his death, 
ſhe paſſed ſeveral hours with him, ſhe at- 
fectionately kiſſed him at parting, and 
taking a ring from her finger ſhe puts it on 
his“. And the ſcene being now prepared, 
Horre/co referens, ſhe leaves him to bis 
fate; leaves him in the hands of his bloody 


ton and Lethington' had prepared all matters for the 

mock trial and acquittal of Bothwell. 
* Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 72. Jebb, vol. i. p- 202. 
10 exec - 
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executioners! Let us follow her. Does 
he cover her agitation, her remorſe, 
during the dreadful interval, under the 
ſhade of night? No: ſhe partakes of a 
feſtival; ſhe joins in a dance and maſ- 
querade ! and, without the ſmalleſt appear- 
ance of agitation or diſcompoſure, waits 
the tremendous ſignal of her huſband's 
murder !— Merciful Heaven! can ſuch a 
character have ever exiſted ? Yet ſuch, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robertſon, is the gentle, 
tender-hearted, and affectionate Queen 
Mary | now the inhumane, deliberate, and 
remorſcleſs murdereſs of her huſband! 


ouch is this Hiſtorian's ſyſtem ! a theory 
lappily unſupported ; oppoſed by facts, 
contrary to human nature, and utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the character which he him- 
t had drawn of Queen Mary ! 


We ſhall conclude this Diſſertation with 


zu argument, which, in our apprehenſion, 
Vol. II. G iͤ 
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is concluſive of the innocence of Queen 
Mary, and that ſhe had not the leaſt 
foreknowledge of the murder of Lord 
Darnley. 


All the Hiſtorians agree, that Lord 
Darnley was ſtrangled, or ſuffocated, by 
ſtopping his breath with a napkin ; that 
his body, with that of a ſervant who ſlept 
with him, were brought out of the houſe 
and laid on the ground at a little diſtance, 
where they were found without any ap- 
parent marks of violence on them; and that 


then the houſe was blown up with gun- 
powder. 


From theſe circumſtances it is obvious, 
that whoever were the perpetrators of this 
horrid affair, or whatever pains they were 
at to keep themſelves concealed, one part 
of their plan, and a ſtriking one, was, to 


* Buchanan, lib. 18. Melvil, Crawford, Keith, 
Robertſon, &c. 
leave 
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leave no room to doubt but that Lord 
Darnley muſt have died a violent death, 
and to proclaim to the whole world that 
he was murdered, and the murder con- 
ducted by perſons in power. This appears 
to have been the maſter-/troke of the whole 
plan, On whom then was ſuſpicion to 
point as the author? On whom elſe but the 
Queen? It accordingly did fo, 


Le tus ſuppoſe then, that the Queen was 
at the head of this plot, for murdering her 
huſband in this public manner, and let us 
examine the conſiſtency of her conduct in 
this light. 


We have ſeen her, only ſix weeks before, 
rejecting the propoſal of ſeveral of the firſt 
of her Nobility, of being divorced from 
Darnley, from her feelings of honour and 
conſcience. 


We have ſeen her, in the moſt anxious 
manner, ſtruggling to prevent him from 
G 2 leaving 
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leaving her, and going into foreign parts, 
Strange this z—ſhe labours to keep him at 
home, to aſſaſſinate him under her own 
eye, under her care and protection! A thing, 
it will be allowed, ſcarcely credible. - Yet, 
let us for a moment ſuppoſe that all fenſe 
of honour, confcience, and humanity, had 
on a ſudden left her; that ſhe had harden- 
ed herſelf againſt them, and determined her 
huſband's death. Some regard, however, 
ſhe muſt ſurely have had to public fame; 
ſome care of preſerving her reputation in 
the eye of the world, of her friends in 
France, of her rival Queen Elizabeth. 


This might eaſily have been managed, 
and her wiſhes accompliſhed by Darnley's 
death, without ſuſpicion of violence. Darn- 
ley was at all times in her power; he had 
long been in a languiſhing ſtate of health, 
after a dangerous malady. This was moſt 
favourable for her purpoſe. His ſudden 
death, under theſe circumſtances, would 


have been nowiſe ſurpriſing, in whatever 
9 manner 
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manner it might have happened, whether 
in a natural way or by violence. As it 
is agreed by all the Hiſtorians that he was 
ſuffocated, why not reſt upon that? When 
Darnley's breath was ſtopped, her purpoſe 
was effected. Why, contrary to every con- 
ſideration which common ſenſe could dic- 
tate, ſhould the Queen think of proclaim- 
ing this murder in the face of day to all 
the world, attended with every circum- 
ſtance of horror, and ſuch as to fix ſuſpi- 
cion on herſelf? Humanity, conſcience, 
common fenſe, all revolt againſt the ſup- 
polition of Queen Mary's having the 


ſmalleſt concern in, or foreknowledge of, 
Lord Darnley? 8 murder. 


Let us now turn to the other ſide; and, 
on the preſumption that Murray and his 
confederates were the authors, inventors, 
and executors, as the Queen and her friends 
always affirmed, of the ſlaughter of Lord 
Darnley, let us ſee in what reſpect the 
G 3 above 
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leaving her, and going into foreign parts. 
Strange this z——ſhe labours to keep him at 
home, to aſſaſſinate him under her own 
eye, under her care and protection! A thing, 
it will be allowed, fcarcely credible. Yet, 
let us for a moment ſuppoſe that all fenſe 
of honour, confcience, and humarity, had 
on a ſudden left her; that ſhe had harden- 
ed herſelf againſt them, and determined her 
huſband's death. Some regard, however, 
ſhe muſt ſurely have had to public fame; 
ſome care of preſerving her reputation in 
the eye of the world, of her friends in 
France, of her rival Queen Elizabeth. 


This might eaſily have been managed, 
and her wiſhes accompliſhed by Darnley's 
death, without ſuſpicion of violence. Darn- 
ley was at all times in her power; he had 
long been in a languiſhing ſtate of health, 
after a dangerous malady. This was moſt 
favourable for her purpoſe. His ſudden 
death, under theſe circumſtances, would 
have been nowiſe ſurpriſing, in whatever 

9 | | manner 
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manner it might have happened, whether 
in a natural way or by violence. As it 
is agreed by all the Hiſtorians that he was 
ſuffocated, why not reſt upon that ? When 
Daraley's breath was ſtopped, her purpoſe 
was effected. Why, contrary to every con- 
fideration which common ſenſe could dic- 
tate, ſhould the Queen think of proclaim- 
ing this murder in the face of day to all 
the world, attended with every circum- 
ſtance of horror, and ſuch as to fix ſuſpi- 
cion on herſelf? Humanity, conſcience, 
common fenſe, all revolt againſt the ſup- 
polition of Queen Mary' s having the 


ſmalleſt concern in, or foreknowledge of, 
Lord Darnley' 8 murder. 


Let us now turn to the other ſide; and, 
on the preſumption that Murray and his 
confederates were the authors, inventors, 
and executors, as the Queen and her friends 
always affirmed, of the ſlaughter of Lord 
Darnley, let us ſee in what reſpe& the 
G 3 above 
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above open manner of executing and pub- 


* liſhing it could ſerve their purpoſe. 


The death of Lord Darnley ſimply, and 
of itſelf, was an object of little importance 
to Murray and his party : from this event 
they could have derived no advantage, The 
Queen's power and authority muſt have 
remained the ſame ; or rather, might hap- 
pen to be ſtrengthened by an acceſſion of 
power by her marrying again. But as, in 
the conſpiracy againſt Rizzio by the ſame 
party, the chief object in view was the 
Queen's death, in the condition in which 
ſhe then was; ſo in this, from the circum- 
ſtances of Lord Darnley's public aſſaſſina- 
tion, while under the care and protection 
of the Queen, the plan of the party was to 
make the ſuſpicion and odjum of the mur- 
der fall directly upon her. This ſuſpicion, 
by a train of other diſaſters into which 
they precipitated her, they did fix on her, 


and thus furniſhed themſelves with the 


pretence 
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pretence of riſing in rebellion; and, by 
means of their ſeditious preachers poiſoning 
the minds of the people againſt her, they 
finally wreſted the ſceptre from her hands, 
and ſeized the government of the king- 


dom. 


Had Darnley been taken off by poiſon, 
ſuſſocation, or other private way, whatever 
ſuſpicion might have ariſen concerning his 
death, yet the Queen, as we have already 
ſaid, might plauſibly, and with good rea- 
ſon, have vindicated herſelf in the eye of 
the world, by attributing his death to the 
diſeaſe and ſickneſs under which he had fo 
long languiſhed, Lord Darnley's death 
would have ſurpriſed nobody. The main 
point, however, of the conſpirators was, 
to make his violent death appear as con- 


ſpicuous as poſſible, and to remove every 
pretext of his dying a natural death, while 
under the charge of the Queen. 


G 4 Could 
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Could they have deviſed a plan that was 
better calculated for publicly proclaiming 
Lord Darnley's murder to the whole world, 
than by blowing up his houſe with gun- 
powder? They firſt made ſure of his death 
by ſuffocation; that, however, of itſelf, 
however agreeable to the Queen, would 
not have anſwered the end which the con- 
ſpirators had in view. To ſuit their deſign, 
the world muſt know that Lord Darnley 
was murdered, and when under the Queen's 
immediate care ; this, of courſe, and by the 
underhand practices of the conſpirators, 


threw the load of this execrable affair full 
upon her, | 


Thus the circumſtances attending the 
death of Lord Darnley, which, with the 
Queen” 8 enemies, have been held up 26 
ſtrong evidence of her being the author of 
it, when judged of according to the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe, appear to be alto- 

gether 
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gether irreconcilable with any rational 
plan which ſhe could have deviſed for that 
end. On the contrary, when deliberately 
conſidered, they, in our apprehenſion, 
afford an invincible argument of her inno- 
cence, and abſolute ignorance of it ; while 
at the ſame time they lead to the ſtrongeſt 
preſumption, that the plan of Lord Darn- 
ley's aſſaſſination, with all its circumſtances 
of horror, was framed, deviſed, and exe- 
cuted by the Earl of Murray and his aſſo- 
ciates, to pave the way for her deſtruction 
and their uſurpation. 
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C H KF. V 


The Conduct and Proceedings of Murray and 
bis Confederates, ſubſequent to the Murder of 
Lord Darnley.—Bothwell"s Trial and Ae- 
quittal by the Management of the Confede- 
rates. — Murray and his Aſſociates Condufl 

in inducing the Queen's Marriage with 
Bothwell. — Forgery of the Confederates 
detected. Apology for the Queen's Mar- 
riage. — Treaty at Carberry Hill. — Her 
Surrender, and Impriſonment in Lochleven, 
end Bothwell's Retreat to the Caſtle if | 
Dunbar. | 


W E proceed to examine the conduct of 
Murray and his aſſociates ſubſequent 
to Lord Darnley's murder. 


The King was murdered upon the morn- 


ing of the roth of February. On the pre- 


ceding 
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ceding day, the Earl of Murray croſſed 
the Forth, in his way to his caſtle of St. 
Andrew's. On the road, attended with 
one confident ſervant only, his boſom is ſo 
overcharged with the great event that was 
then in agitation, that, unable to contain 
himſelf, he burſts out into thoſe ominous 
words : © This night, ere morning, Lord 
% Darnley ſhall loſe his life “.“ Thus the 


criminal, in ſpite of caution, often diſcovers 


himſelf. 
A few 


* Leſly's Defence, Anderſon, vol. i. p. 75. 
TheBiſhop thus addreſſes Murray: © Is it unknown, 
* think ye, Erle of Murray, what the Lord Herries 
fad to your face openly, even at your owin table, a 
* few days after the murder was committed? Did he 
* not charge you with the foreknowlege of the ſame 
murder? — That you, riding in Fife, and coming, 
with one of your moſt aſſured truſty ſervants, the 
„ faid day wharein you departed from Edinburgh, 
* ſaid to him among other talk, This night, ere morn» 
ing, the Lord Darnley ſhall loſe his life.” Biſhop 
Leſly's Defence, as mentioned before, was compiled 
by him from matexials furniſhed by the Lord Herries. 
This challenge, then, given to Murray, may be eſteemed 
as 
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A ſew days after the murder, Murray fa 
returns to court. There he remains for 
the ſpace of two months, joins in all the 
councils during that time, and is in firi 
intimacy with the Earl of Bothwell.—Let 
us ſtop and conſider a little. 


iq 


Upon leſs important occaſions, Murry 
was in uſe not to {it idle. On the Queen“ 
intended marriage, he roſe in rebellion to 
oppoſe it. Soon after, he joined in the 
conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate Rizzio. On the 
preſent occaſion, the murder of the King, 
he remains perfectly quięt. The univerla 
report loads Bothwell with the murder. 
Papers poſted up in the moſt public part 
of the city, point out him and his friends 
by name, as the chief actors in it. Murray 
— ²˙· 8. 


—— ——— 
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as coming from the mouth of Lord Herries himſelf, 
and it appears never to have been contradicted. The 
authority therefore is unqueſtionable, Anderſon, vol. |. 
Preface, p. iv. | 

The 
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The Farl of Lennox, the late King's 
father, loudly accuſes Bothwell, and de- 
mands that he may be brought to a public 
trial. | 


Does Murray rouſe himſelf to ſupport 
the Earl of Lennox, his relation, in fo juſt 
:cauſe? No! he takes the oppoſite fide. 
He gives his whole aid to ſtifle juſtice! 
The trial and acquittal of Bothwell being 
panned and concerted, Murray then ſets 


of for France, leaving his truſty confede- 
ntes, Morton, Lindſay, Lethington, and 
tieir aſſociates, to perform, as we ſhall ſee, 
lkeir active parts in the drama. 


Did he really believe Bothwell innocent ? 
Was he from his heart the real friend of 
Dochwell at this time? Was the inveterate 
enmity, which had conſtantly ſubſiſted till 
liat period between Murray and his an- 
ent foe, whom he had twice driven into 
baniſhment, then extinguithed and forgot ? 


No! 
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No! it only lay covered = Manet al 
mente repoſium. His vengeance lay ſmo- 
thered, ready to burſt out againſt his foe on 
a proper occaſion. But Bothwell was here 
but the ſecondary object. The net wy 
ſpread for the Queen, to involve her in 
ruin with Bothwell ! 


In the above interval, between Darnley' 
murder and Murray's leaving the king: 
dom (ſays Biſhop Leſly), the whole pla 
was concerted by him and his confederats; 
not only of Bothwell's trial and acquittal 
but of his ſubſequent marriage with tix 
Queen, in order to ruin them both. 


The firſt ſtep of the party, in their pla 
was to raiſe the ſuſpicion of the people, an 
to direct it full againſt the Earl of Bothe 
and the Queen, as guilty of the King! 
murder. For this purpoſe, hand-bills 0 
placards are clandeſtinely paſted up in k 


vera] places of the city, accuſing Bothwel 
and 
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and the Queen as conſenting to the murder. 
That theſe bills came from Murray and 
his aſſociates, there is ſcarce a doubt. While 
Bothwell himſelf, Huntly, Argyle, Sir 
James Balfour, and others, the known 
| friends at that time of the Queen and him, 
are pointed out by name, there 1s not the 
ſmalleſt hint thrown out in theſe clandeſtine 
papers that glances at Murray, Morton, 
Lindſay, or any of their party. 


This meaſure having produced its full 
effect, the next ſtep was more bold, and 
required the greateſt addreſs. This was, | 
after having raiſed the cry againſt Bothwell, 
to bring him to public trial for the King's 


murder, and by colluſion to have him ac- 
quitted, 


This was ſo ſtrong a meaſure, as muſt of 
neceſſity have thrown reflections upon every 
perſon who ſhould have an active hand in 


it, And here the Reader is deſired to re- 
collect 
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collect the part, which, according to the 
plan laid down for him by Lethington, in 
the caſtle of Craigmillar, Murray was to 
play: he was to behold the proceedings 
of his friends, without taking an aQive 
ſhare in them. This part he faithfully 
keeps up to. He had withdrawn from the 
ſtage the day before Lord Darnley's mur- 
der; and matters being now ready for open- 
ing a new ſcene, the mock trial of Both- 


well, he again begs leave to retire “. 
The 


lt may not be improper to give the Reader a view 
of the principal officers, and other chief perſons, who, 
under Murray, Bothwell, and Morton, managed the 
affairs of the ſtate at this time. 
Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, Lord Privy 
Seal. 
His ſon William Maitland, Principal Secretary of 
State. | 
Lord Lindeſay. 
Mr. Robert Richardſon, Commendator of St. Mary 
Iſle, Lord High Treaſurer. 
Mr. John Spence, Lord Advocate. Keith, p. 378. 
Sir James Balfour, Lord Clerk Regiſter. Ibid. 


Sir John Bellenden, Lord Juſtice Clerk, Mia. 
| Mr, 
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The general report having loaded Both- 
well with the murder of Darnley, the Earl 


of Lennox, by ſeveral letters, addreſſed the 
Queen, to bring Bothwell and other ſu- 
ſpeed 


Mr. Adam Bothwell, the Proteſtant Biſhop of 
Orkney, . 


Mr. Robert Pitcairn, Abbot of Dumfermline. 


Mr. James Macgill and Mr, Henty Balnaves, Lords 
of Seſſion, 
Theſe were all cloſely attached to Murray. They 


were the junto who managed Bothwell's trial, and 
afterwards joined Morton in his rebellion, and im- 


priſoning the Queen in Lochleven. They com- 
poſed Murray's ſecret council. Keith, p. 452. And 
laſtly, they accompanied Murray and Morton to 
England, and, together with George Buchanan, were 
their aſſiſtants in their accuſation and proceedings 
againſt the Queen at Vork and Weſtminſter, Ander- 
In, vol. iv. p. 35. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 109. 


The following acts ſhew the high degree of power 
and favour theſe leaders enjoyed under the Queen. 

In the parliament held on the 14th of April, two 
Uys after Bothwell's trial, we find the following 
grants: 


I. Ratification of the earldom of Murray, and other 
ands, to the Earl of Murray. 
Var. II. H 


2. Ratio 


go Inquiry into the Eyibrer 


ſpeed perſons to trial . The Queen ac. 
cordingly gives orders for trying Bothwell, 
as guilty of the murder; and, by a letter of 
the 24th of March, requeſts Lennox to 
repair to Edinburgh, with his friends, the 
approaching week f. LETY 


After this we find the Earl of Murray 
preſent at court, and aſſiſting in council 
until the 9th day of April, two days before 
Bothwell's trial was to proceed, when, 
having obtained leave of the Queen, he de- 
parted for France. Having lent his aſſiſ- 
ance in preparing matters for Bothwell 
trial, which was foon to follow, he leaves 
his faithful actors, Morton and Lethington, 
to perform the active part of the drama. 


On the 28th of March, we find the 
Queen deſiring the advice of her nobles 
* Keith, p. 372. + Ibid. p. 373. 


— 


. 


2. Ratification to Sir Richard Maitland, the Sect 
tary's father, of the barony of Blyth. : 
3. Ratification to the Earl of Morton. Keith, 


Ls a9 3 1! ee 
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and privy council; and the act of council 
of that day ordains trial to be taken againſt 
Bothwell, upon the 12th day of April 
following *, before the High Court of Juſ- 
ticiary at Edinburgh. Beſides the above 
letter of the Queen to Lennox, of the 24th 
of March, deſiring his immediate preſence, 
with his friends, at Edinburgh, the act 
directs public intimation to be made to the 
Earl, to attend on the ſaid 12th of April, 
the day of trial. 


Lennox, in conſequence of theſe inti- 
mations, ſets out from his houſe near 
Dumbarton, which was but forty miles 
diſtant from Edinburgh, and comes to 
Stirling; from whence he writes to the 
Queen upon the 11th of April, the very 
night before the trial, excuſing himſelf for 
not appearing there, on account, as he 
pretends, of his falling ſick on his jour- 
ney; at the ſame time he complains of the 


* Keith, p. 374. 
H 2 ſhortneſs 


* 
| 
—- 
| 
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ſhortneſs of time allowed him for conven- 
ing his friends, and requeſts the day of 
trial to be adjourned. This ſudden change 
and reſolution of the Earl of Lennox coming 
rather too late, the trial notwithſtanding 
did procced. 


I make no ſcruple to affirm, that the 
whole procedure reſpecting the trial of the 
Earl of Bothwell, appears to be the reſult 
of a premeditated ſcheme, contrived to 
have him acquitted, aud the whole managed 
by Morton, Lindſay, and others of Mur- 
ray:s party. The Earl of Argyle, in right 
of his hereditary office of Lord Juſtice 
General, preſided at the trial; but, as the 
cuſtom was, aſſeſſors or aſſiſtants, of whom 
the moſt part were lawyers, were appointed 
to {it in judgment with him. The aſſiſtant 
Judges appointed for the trial were the four 
following perſons : The Lord Lindſay, one 
of the principal conſpirators with Morton 
in the murder of Rizzio; the Abbot of 

Dunferm- 
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Dunfermline; Mr. James Macgill, and 
Mr. Henry Balnaves, Lords of Seſſion; 
the whole four known confidents of Murray 
and Morton, and the perſons who ſoon 
after accompanied their patrons, Murray 
and Morton, to England, acting as com- 
miſſioners in the proceedings againſt their 
Sovereign for this very murder, of which 
they now were pleaſed to acquit Both- 
well *, Before theſe judges the Earl of 
Bothwell appeared in court, on the 12th 
April, accompanied by his confident the 


Ear] of Morton, who ſtood impannelled- 


with him ; and none appearing to make 
good the charge or accuſation, Bothwell 
in conſequence was acquitted. It may be 
laid that it was the jury, and not the 
Judges, who here acquitted Bothwell. It 
is true, the verdi& of the jury found him 
not guilty ; but as the Earl of Lennox had 
publicly proteſted in court, that the trial 


_ * Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 35- and Good. vol. ii. p. 109. 


F Keith, p- 377. 
H 3 ſhould 
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ſhould not proceed, until he could attend 
with his friends, theſe judges ought to 
have adjourned the procedure. So ended 


this mock trial *, 
Another 


* Had Lennox with his witneſſes appeared, it is even 
ſaid, that the party who managed the trial were pre- 
pared with a ſhift or contrivance for eluding a proof, 
by caſting the indictment againſt Bothwell altogether, 
as proceeding upon a manifeſt error. The indictment 
bears, that the murder of Darnley was on the gth of 
February; whereas it was a known fact, that it actu- 
ally happened on the 1oth of February, at two in the 
morning, Mr. Hume infinuates as much as if the 
Queen had been acceſſory to the above contrivance. 
But I apprehend the argument ariſing from this fact, 
when conſidered, turns direfly the other way, and 
againſt Morton, and the party who then directed the 
trial, as we have ſhown above. Whatever the Queen's 
inclination might have been, ſurely it will not be be- 


lieved, that ſhe was ſo much converſant in the quirks 


and ſubtleties of the law, as to know that an error in 
an indictment would caſt it altogether. To whom 
then ſhall we impute this contrivance ? To the officers 
of court only, whoſe proper buſineſs it was to direct 
this matter; and who theſe officers were, we haue 


already ſhown, viz. Spence Lord Advocate, or At- 
torne 7 
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Another ſtep was neceſſary; which was, 
to get Bothwell's trial and acquittal ſo- 
lemnly ratified by parliament. This was 
no difficult matter : Murray's friends and 
partiſans were powerful there; they accords 
ingly carried through that affair without 
oppoſition, 


Having thus laboured ſucceſsfully to in- 
duce the Queen to the belief of the Earl of 
Bothwell's innocence, Murray, before he 
withdrew himſelf from the ſcene of action, 
had not only planned, but had put in mo- 
tion his great engine, to decoy the Queen 
into the net ſpread for her deſtruction, 
This was the famous Bond, ſigned by the no- 
bles who had attended in parliament in favour 
of Bothwell. This Bond aſſerts the Earl 
of Bothwell's innocenee. The nobles who 


1595 


2 ů — 


torney for the crown, and Sir John Bellenden, the 
Juſtice-Clerk, both of them creatures of Murray's, 


and ſoon after promoted to be members of his ſecret 
council, 


H 4 ſub- 
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ſubſeribe it, promiſe to ſupport and Rand 


by him with their lives and fortunes, and 
they with one voice recommend him to the 


Queen, as the moſt proper perſon ſhe could 
chuſe for a huſband. It concludes thus: 


e 


4c 
cc 
cc 
| ec 


And in caſe any will preſume, directly or 
indirectly, to hinder or diſturb the ſaid 
marriage, we ſhall notwithſtanding take 
part and fortify the ſaid Earl (Bothyyell) 
to the ſaid marriage, ſo far as it may 
pleaſe our ſaid ſovereign Lady to allow, 
and therein ſhall ſpend and beſtow our 
lives and goods, againſt all that live or 
die may, as we [ball anfever to God, and 
on our oven fidelity and conſcience. 
And in caſe we do in the contrary, 
never to have reputation or credit in 
no time hereafter, but to be accounted 
unworthy and faithleſs traitors *. 


It is ſcarcely poſſible for the wit of man 


to frame words more binding, by every tie 


* Anderſon, vol. i. p. 111. 
human 
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human and divine, than thoſe of the above 
Bond, or deviſed with more force, to in- 
tuce the Queen to believe that this mar- 
rage was agreeable to her people: yet 
what a ſhocking reflection upon the hu- 
man heart is it, to think, that the deviſers 
of this Bond, Morton, Lindſay, and their 
party, the ringleaders in this aſſociation, 
mould, within little more than a month of 
this ſolemn deed, riſe in arms againſt their 
Sovereign, head a rebellion, dethrone and 
impriſon her, upon this very pretext, 
* That by her ungodlie and diſhonorable 
* procceding, in a private marriage with 
* Bothwell ſuddenly and unproviſitly, it 
* 1s certain ſhe was privy, art and part, 
* of the murder of the King “.“ 


The preſent age has little perhaps to 
boaſt, with reſpect to its virtue and mo- 
als; yet, however deficient in theſe it may 


* Alt of Murray's Secret Council, Goodall, vol. ii. 
b. 04, ; | 


be, 
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be, at leaſt it feels ſome ſenſe of honour 
and ſhame, to which the Saturnian age of 
Elizabeth appears not to have had the 
ſmalleſt regard. I proceed to the hiſtory 
and execution of this /nfamous Bond, which, 
ſays the Hiſtorian juſtly, leaves a deeper 
ſtain, than any occurrence of that age, on 
the honour and character of the nation. 


We have ſaid, that before Murray leſt 
the court, he had planned this Bond. He 
even went a ſtep further, he put his name to 
it, in order to induce others of the nobility to 
ſubſcribe it. This I ſhall prove by and by. 
For this purpoſe Murray left the Bond in the 
hands of his confederates, Morton and Le- 
thington, to be kept ſecret, and to be ex- 
hibited, upon a proper occaſion, to be ſigned 
by others of the nobility. 


This occaſion foon happened. 


On the 19th of April, the parliament 
was diſſolved, having firſt ratified Both- 
| well's 
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velbs trial and acquittal, That night the 
Farl of Bothwell having invited the whole 
aobles who had attended in parliament 
and ratified his acquittal, to an entertain- 
nent, ſince known by the name of Ainſlie's 
Supper 3 there, after drinking freely, the 
ſpirits of the company being raiſed, Both. 
well and his friends produced the Bond, 
aready figned by the Earl of Murray, and 
ſolicited the nobles to ſign the ſame. They 
had already ratified his acquittal in parlia- 
ment, and teſtified his innocence ; this was 
but a ſtep further, and in his ſituation, 
no doubt, Bothwell, Morton, and their aſ- 
ſociates, would inſinuate the Queen's tacit 
approbation of this meaſure. The ex- 
ample being previouſly ſet by Murray, and 
now by his friends, the Bond was handed 
about, and ſigned by the whole company, 
excepting one nobleman, the Earl of Eg- 
ington, who, to his honour (according to 
the copy of the Bond in the Cotton Li- 
_—_ 
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brary), ſubſcribed not, but 3 with. 
drew from the meeting. 


This, according to the moſt authentic 
authority, is the plain, genuine hiſtory of 
this famous Bond. I ſhall now examine 
the account given of this affair by Murray 


and Morton, and adopted by the writers 
on their ſide. 


Ia the letter from the Engliſh commil- 
ſioners at York, 11th October 1 568, they 
write to Queen Elizabeth as follows: 


The Earl of Murray, and his colleagues, 
& ſent unto us the Lord of Lethingtoun, 
% Fames Macgill, and George Buchanai, 
* which, in private and ſecret conference 
* with us, not as commiſſioners as they pro- 
* tefled, ſhewed unto us a copy of 4 Baud, 
* bearing date the 19th of April 1567, 0 


* the which moſt of the Lords and Coun” 
« ſellors 
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« ſellors of Scotland have put to their hand, 
«& more from fear than any hking they had 
« of the ſame: which Bond contained two 
a ſyecial points, the one a declaration of 
© Bothwell's purgation (acquittal) of the 
murder of Lord Darnley, and the other 
«z general conſent to his marriage with 
" the Queen, as the law and her own 
xing ſhould allow. And yet in proof 
that they did it not willingly, they pro- 
* cured a Warrant, which was ſhown to us, 
«bearing date the 19th of April, ſigned 
„with the Queen's hand, whereby ſhe gave 
"them licenſe to agree to the ſame; 
"alirming, that before they had ſuch 
"warrant, there was none of them that 
did or would ſet to their hands, ſaving 


"Only the Earl of Huntly.”—It proceeds 
bus: © The Parliament was the occaſion 
"that ſo many Lords were aſſembled, 
which being all invited to a ſupper by 
; Bothwell, were induced, after ſupper, 

more tor fear than otherways, to ſubſcribe 

cc to 
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* to the ſaid Bond, two hundred harkebu- 
„ fiers being in the court and about the 


chamber door where they ſupped, which 


„were all at Bothwell's devotion ; which 
« the ſaid Lords ſo miſliked, that moſt a 
them left the town by four of the clock 
next morning, without taking leave.” 


Such is the tale told by Murray and ty 
party to the Engliſh commiſſioners at York, 
by Lethington, and George Buchanan. A tik 
falſe in every particular (as we ſhall prove, 
and ſupported by a moſt daring forgery 
the Queen's warrant and conſent, which 
though mentioned in the above letter, ws 
ſuppreſſed after this, and withdrawn . 
Murray, and did not venture to ſhew is 
face through the whole courſe of the col 
ferences before Queen Elizabeth and he 
commiſſioners and Queen Mary's commit 


ſioners at Weſtminſter. 


At York this paper, we ſee, 1s ſhewn® 
Lethington and Buchanan to the Engl 
| comm 
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-ommiſſioners, privately, and in ſecret con- 
ference, not as commiſſioners, as they pro- 
teſtel. This caution is very remarkable. 
We ſhall ſee their reaſons for it. 


Queen Elizabeth, after this, calling the 
commiſſioners on both ſides to attend her 
Council at Weſtminſter, there, as has been 
related, the whole evidences which could 
infer the leaſt preſumption of guilt againſt 
Queen Mary, are produced by Murray. 
This very material writing, the 2varrant 
importing the Queen's conſent to the Nobles 
for ſigning the Bond, will, no doubt, be 
thought to have figured conſpicuouſly in 
the black liſt of evidences there produced 
againſt her, which are particularly enume- 
rated and ſet down in the Journals of the 
proceedings at Weſtminſter; yet, to our 
altoniſhment, no ſuch paper, from firſt to 
lat, during the whole courſe of the con- 
ferences, appears. This is a ſtriking fact. 
Let us account for Murray's keeping back 

| and 
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and ſuppreſſing ſo material a piece of eyi- 
dence in his favour, which had been ſhewn 
(privately indeed) at York. 


The credibility of Mary's pretended 
Love-letters, which were produced by the 
rebels, depended entirely on Murray and 
Morton's own affirmation, which could 
not be direQly refuted, while Mary wa 
denied to ſee, or have copies of them. lt 
was a difterent matter with regard to this 


Paper, called the Queen's Conſent to the 


Bond. If the Queen had ever ſigned ſuch a 


writing, it muſt have been known to the whole 


Nobles : it was a juſtification of them for 


| figning the Bond, and a direct evidence af 


the Queen's approbation of their doing iv. 
If otherways, if the writing was falle, 
what would have been the conſequence ol 
Murray's openly producing ſo barefaced 3 
piece of impoſition ? No other than this 
that Mary's commiſſioners then at Lor 
don, the Biſhop of Roſs, the Lords Boyd, 

Living- 


7 
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Livingſton, and Herries, who all had 
fened the Bond, muſt inſtantly have got 
notice of, and would publicly have de- 
tected this notorious forgery. 


Beſides, to have produced ſuch a paper, 
would have been an appeal for the truth of 
their ſtory to the whole Scottiſh Nobility, 
who had ſigned the Bond of affociation. 
Such, therefore, of Murray's adherents, 
who had joined with him upon honeft 
principles, and in the belief of his ſinceri- 
ty, muſt, from ſo impudent an impoſition, 
have ſeen his views, and the baſe means 
by which he proſecuted his deſign ; and 
mult therefore have expoſed and abandoned 
bim. Here the eagerneſs of the forger, as 
in the act of Privy Council *, was, upon 
lecond thought, prudently reſtrained; as 
this experiment was judged too dangerous 
to be ventured upon, where ſo many 


* Vide ſupra, p. 82, et ſeg. 
Vol. II, I woitneſſes 
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_ witneſſes would have detected the im. 
poſture, 


To cloſe the whole matter, this forgery, 
the Queen's warrant or conſent to the 
Nobles to ſign the Bond, was finally ſup- 
prefled, even by Buchanan himſelf, in his | 
Hiſtory, publiſhed a few years afterwards; 
who contradicts the whole ſtory told by 
him and Lethington at York, as mentioned 
above. I ſhall ſet down his words in a 
note *. There he, in expreſs words, affirms, 


that 


* Bothuelius nobiles omnes ſupremi ordinis qui 
aderant (aderant autem permulti) ad cœnam invitat 
Ibi ſolutis ad hilaritatem animis omnium, in preſents 
autem patebat, ut cum Regine ambiret nuptias, libel 
quam ea de re confecerat, illi ſubſcriberent, id ſibi, a al 
principis voluntatem conciliandum utile, et apud cater 
hamines hanorificum futurum. Re tam ſubita et inopi- 
nata, omnes attoniti, cum neque meœſtitiam diſſimulate 
poſſent, nec abnuere quod petitum eſſet auderent, 
paucis qui Reginæ animum exploratum habebant, 
præeuntibus reliqui ignari quantus aſſentatorum hi- 


merus foret, alii aliis ſuſpecti omnes ſubſcribunt 
Poſtridie 
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mat the whole Nobility, at Bothwell's en- 
tertainment, ſigned the Bond upon hi own 
ſulcitation only, becauſe it might be uſeful 
to him, and the means of prevailing with 
the Queen to liſten to his propoſal. Upon 
which, ſays our Author, they all ſigned 
the Bond in favour of Bothwell, without 
ſeeing any previous writing or conſent from 
the Queen, or without any force being 


Poſtridie cum inter ſe quid egiſſent retractarent, qui- 
dam ingenui profeſſi ſunt, niſi Reginæ exiſtimaſſent 
rem gratam fore, ſe nunquam aſſenſuros: nam pre- 
terquam, quod res parum honeſta, et publice damnoſa 
ellet, periculum quoque fore ut fi, orta diſcordia, 
Bothuelius rejiceretur, ne ipſis aliquando daretur cri- 
mine, quod Reginam prodidiſſent atque ad nuptias parum 
bmorificas ipſam compuli ent. 


[zitur dum res integra eſſet, ejus voluntatem ex- 
porandum, ſcriptumque manu ipſius ſignatum im- 
petrandum : quo ſeripto ſibi, quod de nuptiis actum 
ab illis eſſet, gratum eſſe oſtenderet. Id facile im- 
Ptratum comiti Argatheli cuſtodiendum, conſenſu 


omnium traditur. Buchan, Lib. xviii. p. 355 
Rud. | 


I 2 uſed. 
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uſed. Buchanan adde, that the next day, 
the Nobles, on reflecting that it might 
afterwards be laid to their charge, that they 
had betrayed the Queen, and compelled her 
into an infamous marriage, ſolicited and 
obtained a writing under her hand, ex- 
preſhng that what they had done was 
agreeable to her. Thus Buchanan direAly 
confutes his former ſtory, told by him at 
York, of the previous conſent of the 


Queen ſhewn to the Nobles before they 
ſigned the Bond. 


As to this latter writing, which Bu- 
chanan ſays the Lords ſolicited from the 
Queen, the next day after they had ſigned 
the Bond in favour of Bothwell, Buchanan 
is in a groſs miſtake. That writing is fill 
extant, and is annexed to the copy of the 
Bond in the Cotton Library; it bears date 
the 13th of May, near a month after the 
date of the Bond at Bothwell's ſupper, 

Which 
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which was the 19th of April *. The fact is 


this: On the eve of the Queen's marriage, 
the 12th of May, the Nobles who had been 


* For the ſatisfaction of the reader, the following is 
a copy of the above writing, which is annexed to Ce- 
cil's copy of the Nobles Bond in the Cotton Library; 
vith this title: * To this (Bong) the Queen gave her 
“ conſent + the night before her marriage, whilk was 
* on the 14th day of May and year forſaid, in this 
« form: N 

« The Queen's Majeſtie having ſeen and conſi- 
* dered the Bond above written, promittis upon the 
* word of a Princeſs, that ſhe nor her ſucceſſors ſall 
* nevir impute as a cryme or offence to any of the 
* perſonis ſubſcryvours thairof, thair conſent and ſub- 
* ſcriptioun to the matter above written, thairin con- 
* teinit, nor that thay, nor thair heirs, fall nevir be 
* callit nor accuſit thairfor, nor zit ſall the ſaid con- 
ent be any derogatioun nor ſpell to thair honour, nor 
* thay eſteimit undeutifull ſubjects for doing thairof, 
* notwithſtanding whatſomevir thing can tend or be 


* Mlegit in the contrary.” Cotton Lib. Calig. C. 1. 
lolio x, 


222 


_ 


A The tenor of the paper ſhews the dire& contrary, and 
A * gave no conſent to the Nobles to ſign the Bond, 
40.81 the pardoned them afterwards for ſigning it. 


13 induced 
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induced by Murray and his party, and by 
the ſolicitation of Bothwell, to ſign the 
above infamous Bond, being afraid of being 
afterwards called to account for joining in 
the vile aſſociation, prevailed on the gentle 
diſpoſition of the Queen, at the favourable 
minute, when to, her it appeared that the 
marriage was agreeable to her people, to 
ſign a writing, not, as Buchanan falſely ſays, 
expreſling, that their ſigning the Bond f 
aſſociation was agreeable to her, but grant- 
ing a pardon to them for any challenge 
accuſation that might afterwards be brought 
againſt them for ſeducing and betraying ber 
into that marriage, 


Here the truth burſts out. 


If the Queen had ſigned a previous con- 
fent or warrant to the Nobles to fign tht 
Bond, there could have been no occalid! 
for them to have ſolicited (as Buchanan 
forced to confeſs) from her a pardon fo 


their Ggning the Bond, at the diſtance d 
1 55 a month 
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a month after, as the writing itſelf, on 
record, ſhews. 


From the whole chain of evidence, which, 
from the mouths of the confederates them- 
ſelves, clearly detects as groſs a forgery as 
erer was impoſed on the public, I can 
ſcarce imagine there are any perſons, but 
ſuch as are reſolved to ſhut their eyes 
againſt the light, who will not ſee the baſe 
practices and forgeries of thoſe men, who 
were combined againſt their unfortunate 
Sovereign, to deſtroy her, and to uſurp the 
gorernment of her kingdom. 


[ have been more full in the inveſtigation 
ef this matter, which appears to me to have 
eſcaped the obſervation of the writers on 
the Queen's ſide, as it proves, to demon- 
tration, a foul attempt made by Murray 
and his confederates (though privately, and 
ior good reaſons, afterwards buried in 
lence), by a manifeſt forgery, to cut off 
I 4 from 
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from her, the ſtrong evidence of her being 
led into the fatal marriage with the Earl of 
Bothwell, by the ſolicitation of her whole 
Nobility. This attempt has been revived 
by Dr. Robertſon and Mr. Hume, who, 
from the fame ground, have made a very 
formidable attack againſt the Queen; but 
as they have erected their battery upon the 
toundation of the Queen's previous conſent, 
now proved to be a falſehood, the whole 
baſeleis fabric muſt ſink to the bottom, and 
he buried under its own ruins. 


As to the ſtory recited by Dr. Robertion, 
as told by Sir James Melvill, that be 
ſhewed the Queen a letter from ſeveral of 
her friends in England, repreſenting what 
would be the fatal effects of her marriage 
with Bothwell, which ſhe diſregarded; and 
that ſhe, communicating the matter to the 
Earl, obhged Melvill to leave the court for 
{ome time; it will be obſerved, that Mel- 
vill likewiſe aſſerts, that Lord Hernes fe- 
monſtrated 
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-onfirated to the Queen againſt the marriage, 
which, he ſays, was before ſhe went toStirling 
on the 22d of April, Now, as to this laſt fact, 
we have convincing evidence to the contrary, 
The Bond of aſſociation of the Nobility was 
'ned by Lord Herries amongſt the reſt, 
and we find him a witneſs to the marriage 
articles which ſoon followed. Dr. Ro- 
bertſon allows, © That, perhaps, Melvill 
may have committed ſome miſtake as to 
* what regards Lord Herries.” He adds, 
* He could not well be miſtaken with regard 
„to what himſelf did.“ True, indeed, 
Melvill could not there miſtake; but a. 


penſionary of Queen Elizabeth *, and the 
profeſſed 


* dir John Melvill, the father of Sir James, was 
condemned, anno 1548, by the Scots Parliament, for 


carrying on a treaſonable correſpondence with the 
2 
Engliſh court. 

7 9 . * * g 

de fon laid claim to their favour on the ſame ac- 


PAyyry 
unt. 


dir James, when in France, was graciouſly taken 
do tne Ween's ſervice; yet, at this very time, he 
;eVately engaged in the ſervice of Sir Nicholas 


Throgmor— 
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profeſſed friend and apologiſt of Murray, 


could invent the whole from his own brain, 


— 


Throgmorton the Engliſh Ambaſſador at Paris, from 
whom he obtained a letter of recommendation to Se. 
cretary Cecil in the following words: “ have not 
* found,” fays Throgmorton, “ any in my opinion 
© ſo meet to he uſed and entertained for the Dutm's 
& Majeſty's ſervice, as James Melvill “.“ For theſe 
ſervices he obtained a penſion from Queen Eliza- 
beth, —W hile his brother, Sir Robert, aQed as the 
Queen's Ambaſſador and Reſident at London, our 
author James had attached himfelf cloſely to Murray. 
When the laſt became Regent, Melvill openly joined 
that party againſt the Queen, When he heard of 
Murray's having left France in his return to Scotland, 
he was deputed by them to meet him with their con- 
gratulations at Berwick; and was in great confidence 
with Murray + ; and continued in the party in Lennox 
and the other Regent's time t, in oppoſition to the 
Queen, who had raiſed him and his family, after his 
father's treaſon and forfeiture.— The learned and in- 
duſtrious Goodall has brought unqueſtionable pr oof 
of Melvill's duplicity and under-hand dealing againk 
Queen Mary, See his Preface to firſt volume. 


* Goodall, Preface, p. 18. 
+ Memoirs, Glaſgow edntion, p. 196. 
{ Ibid. p. 20;. 
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to vindicate the party, and to ſhow his 
own importance, as he has done upon 


other occaſions, 


now proceed to lay open a new and 
daring piece of villany, as artful and deep 
in its contrivance, and as bold in the execu- 
tion, as ever was attempted. 


And, in the firft place, it is allowed by 
all parties, that the Earl of Bothwell, by 
his own weight or influence, never could 
have induced the Nobles to fign the above 
Bond, And for the ſtory told by Lething- 
ton and Buchanan, and adopted latterly by 
Dr. Robertſon, of Bothwell's intimidating 
them, by ſurrounding the houſe with armed 
men, it is totally incredible, that in the 
midſt of the city of Edinburgh, Bothwell 
could have compelled the whole Lords of 
Parliament to ſign this writing contrary to 
their will. Had this even been the caſe, 
would they not have retracted their conſent 


the moment they got out of his power? 
This 
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This they never did. Mr. Hume, willing 
enough to adopt any fact againſt Mary, is 
aſhamed to countenance this abſurd tale of 
the Nobles being intimidated by force to 
ſign the Bond, and therefore omits it alt- 
gether, Even Buchanan himſelf, as we 
have ſeen, repudiates the ſtory, as formerly 
told by Lethington and himſelf at York, 
and in his Hiſtory, which he gave to the 


public a few years after, he publicly retracts 
the whole. 


With reſpe& to the Earl of Murray, his 
influence and power over the whole king- 
dom, at this time, was unrivalled, Be- 
des his affinity to the Queen, being her 
natural brother, Murray was at the head of 
the whole Reformers, both Clergy and 
Laity : and by the influence of the for- 
mer, the body of the people were at his 
devotion. At this time, too, he was, and 
ſince Rizzio's death had conſtantly been, 
at the head of the Queen's Councils. 


We 
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We have already ſeen his conduct, and 
traced his ſteps, to the trial and acquittal of 
Bothwell, when he thought proper to re- 
tire from the ſcene of action, leaving to his 
bold and truſty aſſociates to follow out the 
plan he had laid down. 


Before Murray retired, he ſaw the mine 
dug for the Queen's deſtruction. He ſaw 
the train laid for decoying and precipitat- 
ing her into the diſaſtrous marriage with 
Bothwell, by the infamous Bond which 
himſelf had deviſed, for the Nobles to join 
in addreſſing the Queen to take that fatal 
ſtep. He well foreſaw, that the Earl of 
Bothwell, by himſelf, would have had nei- 
ther weight nor influence with the Nobles 
to perſuade them to ſign ſuch a Bond. Mur- 
25's power and influence, alone, was equal 
to that attempt. He gave it accordingly. 


He could not himſelf, conſiſtently with 


us plan, be on the ſpot to act openly in the 
[ | affair. 
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affair. He ſaw the Bond made out; 5 
ſigned it, and thus gave his ſtrongeſt appro- 
bation to it, and then ſet out for France, 
leaving it in the hands of his able and 
truſty aſſociates, Morton and Lethington, 
and the ambitious Bothwell, their dupe, to 
be ready on a fit occaſion, to be exhibited 
to the whole party of Murray's friends, and 
others of the Nobility, to be ſigned by their 


example. 


I mean to enter more particularly into 
the hiſtory of this Bond of the Nobles, 
which the writers on both ſides have 
hitherto conſidered as very myſterious and 
obſcure. Dr. Robertſon obſerves, that 
amidſt all the altercations of the two parties, 
this unworthy tranſaction is ſeldom men- 
tioned. © Conſcious, on both ſides,” ſays 
he, © that in this particular their conduct 
* could ill bear examination, and would 
* redound little to their fame, they alw??* 


8 = ce touch 
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© touch upon it unwillingly, and ſeem de- 
« ſirous that it ſhould remain in darkneſs, 
& r be buried in oblivion.” 


The original Bond itſelf is now loft, 
What remains of it, are two copies, one 
of which, attefted by Sir James Balfour, 
is in the Scots College at Paris; the other 
copy, authenticated by Secretary Cecil, is 
preſerved in the Cotton Library. Theſe 
two copies agree verbatim in the words 
of the Bond, but differ materially from each 
other, in the names of the ſubſcribers to 


the Bond, Cecil's copy containing ſeveral 
names which are ſuppreſſed in that of Sir 
James Balfour. As I have already given 
the hiſtory of the original Bond from its 
date and ſubſcription, I ſhall now follow 
it out, together with that of each of the 
wo copies, in order to eſtabliſh the proper 
degree of credit to be given to theſe laſt. 
And as the perſon who makes the principal 
ligure 
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figure in this affair is Sir James Balfour, 
I ſhall give the outlines of the character of 
this extraordinary perſon. 


Amongft the characters of that flagi- 
tious age, none comes forward with a bolder 
ſtep than Sir James Balfour. As a lawyer, 
his knowledge appears to have been con- 
ſiderable. As a politician, he was bold, 
acute, artful, and unprincipled. By his 
addreſs, and by the benignity of the 
Queen, he was made one of the Supreme 
Judges, and roſe to be Preſident of the 
Court of Seſſion. Macgill, who was Lord 
Regiſter, being baniſhed the kingdom a 
acceſſory to Rizzio's aſſaſſination, Balfour, 
by the favour of the Queen, ſucceeded to 
him in that high office. He was by Murray 
and Lethington taken into their Secret 
Councils at the Caſtle of Craigmillar. He 
framed, and ingroſſed with his own hand, 


the bond or indenture for taking off Lord 
Darnles, 
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Darnley *, and was himſelf in the ſecret of 
that horrid murder f. On Bothwell's com- 
ing into favour, he attached himſelf cloſely 
to him, and was appointed his Deputy- 
zovernor of the Caſtle of Edinburgh. 


On Morton's riſing in arms againſt the 
Queen and Bothwell, Balfour turned againſt 
his benefactors, joined Morton and his 
party, and gave his aid in driving them 
from the capital. 


Bothwell had kept his moſt valuable 
papers in a green velvet deſk in the Caſtle, 


in which was the indenture for the taking 


off the Lord Darnley, and likewiſe the 
Bond figned by the Nobility, recommend- 
ing Bothwell as a proper ſpouſe to the 
Queen. Balfour now broke open Both- 


* Ormiſton's confeſſion, Arnott's Trials. 


Anderſon, vol. i. Preface, p. 64.—Meluill, 
d. 191, 192. 


Vol. II. K well's 
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well's repoſitory committed to his charge, 


and made himſelf maſter of thoſe papers“. 
A full copy of the Bond, with the ſub— 
{criptions, he put into the hands of his new 
friends. 


Could Murray and his aſſociates have 
ſuppreſſed the Bond altogether, it would 
have been their with; but the fads 
regarding this important Bond were ſo 
recent, and fo univerſally known to the 
whole Nobility, that they rather choſe a 
plan to counteract the force of its teſtimony 
in favour of the Queen : that was by forge- 
ing the writing already mentioned, import- 
ing the Queen's con/ent and warrant to the 
Nobility to {ign the Bond. In the manage | 
ment of this affair, the noted Buchanan, a 


we have ſeen, makes a principal figure. 


* Walſingham's letter to Randolph, Cotton Lib. 
Calig. folio 6. Goodall's Preface to Balfour's Fric- 
tices, 


The 
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The BonG, and this conſent, are put into 
his hands *, to ſhew and explain them to 
the Engliſh commiſſioners at York, I again 


heg leave to recite their words, In their 


letter to Queen Elizabeth they thus write : 
„They (Buchanan and Lethington) ſhew- 
ed us a copy of a Pond, to which moſt 
„part of the Lords and Courleliors have 
* put to their bands.“ By thus mention= 
ing in general, that moſt of the Lords and 
Counſellors had ſigned the Bond, the par- 
ticular ſubſcriptions, we ſee, are kept out of 
ier. By this management their preſent 
purpoſe was ſerved: but they had a more 
accurate and ſtrict ſcrutiny ſtill to under- 
$0. Queen Elizabeth deſired to have the 
conferences to proceed under her own 


eye, and under the management of Cecil. 


* Buchanan was at this time cuſtodiary of thoſe 
Papers, for the purpoſe of exhibiting them at York, 
ind was writing, at that very time, his infamous 
Libel, or Detection, againſt the Queen, which was 
Publiſhed in London ſoon after. 


K -2 They 
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They are accordingly adjourned from 
York to Weſtminſter. A new expedient 
was now to be thought of, with regard to 
the Bond, and its concomitant, the pre- 
tended conſent of the Queen for ſigning it, 
Theſe papers could not bear the light; 
they muſt not now be expoſed before 
ſuch acute examiners as Queen Elizabeth 
and Cecil. They accordingly are kept 
back, and during the courſe of the con- 
ferences at Weſtminſter they never are 
mentioned; nor did this famous Bond, or 
conſent of the Queen, ever make their ap- 
pearance before the commiſſioners there, 
The penetrating Cecil ſaw the deſign, and 
likewiſe the reaſon, of this ſuppreſſion, and 
gave way to it“. As a friend, however, 
he defired to ſee the Bond, which he knen 


* The public owes the firſt diſcovery of this maſter: 
piece of fraud to the learned Mr, Whitaker, who, 
with great acuteneſs, has penetrated Murray's ſcheme, 
and clearly detected the whole ſcene of iniquity. | 
follow Mr. Whitaker in this inveſtigation. 


had 
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lad been privately ſhewn to the Engliſh 
commiſſioners at York. Here a new per- 
ſon makes his appearance on the ſtage: 
Jobn Read, the amanuenſis of Buchanan, 
who had the charge of the writings *, is 
ſent to Secretary Cecil with a copy of 
the Bond, but without the ſubſcriptions. 
Cecil, however, was not to be impoſed 
upon, as the commiſſioners at York had 
been. He ſaw the intended fraud, and 
Murray's contrivance for concealing his 
own ſubſcription. Murray was {till in the 
hands of a friend. Cecil takes the copy 
of the Bond from John Read, written, as 
it bears, in his own hand: the ſubſcrip- 
tions, however, are wanting. Cecil is de- 


_ —— — 
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— 
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' 


| * John Read, in the MS. of Calderwood's Hiſtory 
n the Univerſity Library at Glaſgow, is thus de- 


ſigned, „ Servitor and Writer to Mr. George Bu- 
* chanan,” 


The MS. tranſlation of Buchanan's Hiſtory, alſo 
it Glaſgow, is ſaid to have been made by John 
l as Eſquyar, Servitor and Writer to Mr. G. 

uchanan.“ Whitaker, vol. ii. p. 344+ 


K 3 firous 
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ſirous to ſee them; yet to call for them, 
was to put Murray on his guard, and 
would not anſwer the end *. They who 
had ſuppreſſed, might vary and omit. —He 
mult act (to uſe the words of Mr. Whita- 
ker, whom I follow) to the preſent mo- 
ment. He detains the amanuenſis. He 
queſtions him about the ſubſcriptions. He 
makes his memory ſupply, by a liſt, which 


he made him take down, what his pen had 


omitted. And in that liſt, which he (Cecil) 


annexed to Reads copy of the Bond, which 
is ſtill preſerved in the Cotton Library, 
there is written by Cecil's hand thus: 
The names of ſuch of the Mobility as 
“ ſubſcribed the Bond, ſo far as John 
„Read might remember,” This throws 
light on the whole. Murray's name is the 
firſt in Read's liſt . 
From whence did Read derive the 


names of the ſubſcribers? From that very 


My Whitaker, vol. ii. p. 345 + Anderſon, vol. i. 
COPY 
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copy of the Bond which was now in his 
own cuſtody, to which were annexed the 
ſubſcriptions, and of which he had been 
taking a tranſcript juſt before, without the 
ſubſcriptions. He therefore could not be 
miſtaken in the names which he mentioned 
as there. He could leaſt of all be miſ- 
taken in the leading name; the very firſt 
at the head of the ſubſcriptions. He might 
omit names that were actually there; but 
he could not mention any as there, which 
were not ſo. And he could not poſſibly 
mention a name, as the very /ir/t of all 
there, which was not there at all. Let, 
the very firſt name in John Read the rebel 
Secretary's liſt is Murray's. This is very 
altoniſhing. This is little known“; but 
it 
It is not from want of knowledge, that this im- 
portant fact, now firſt laid open by the penetration of 
Mr, Whitaker, has been overlooked. It is difficult 
or an honeſt man to put himſelf in the ſituation and 
circumſtances of a knave, ſo as at firſt to enter into 


dis plan. Murray, from his outſetting, had wrapped 
K 4 | himſelf 
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it is very certain, and ought to be known 
to all. It lays open a large ſcene of vil- 
lany in that ſingular man, who affected 
in general a character the very reverſe of 
what he merited.—“ In this, and in all 
* his conduct, he appears the moſt finiſhed 
* hypocrite that human viciouſneſs working 


* upon human wiſdom has ever engen- 
« dered . 


* He had gone off the ſtage juſt as the 
curtain drew up, at the ſeizure of Mary, 
and at the murder of Darnley. The one 
* retirement reflects a ſtrong light upon the 
* other. He went away only one day 


* Whitaker, vol. ii. p. 343, et ſeq. 


1 


himſelf cloſe in his cloke of ſanity; he was not at 
firſt ſight to be detected. He was cautious and guarded 
in every ſtep. That exceſs, that ſtudied guardedneſs, 
now betrays him. It awakens ſuſpicion; it calls for a 
retroſpection of the conduct of this arch-hypocrite ; and 
we now gradually trace him through all his doubling, 
through all his mazes, until his laſt maſter-ſtroke of 


conſummate knavery | e before 
eto 
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« hefore the murder; he went away ſeveral 
6 hefore the ſeizure. 


« He then retired on the gth of April, 
@ hut he ſigned the bond which produced 
the ſeizure before his departure; he was 
therefore the firſt who ſigned it. So eager 
was he to puſh on a buſineſs, of which 
© he reaped all the advantage afterwards 
* 2nd ſo long had the plan been in agita- 
* tion amongſt Murray and his aſſociates.“ 


Let us return to Sir James Balfour. When 
he gave a copy of the Bond of the Nobles to 
the rebels, he took care to retain in his hands 
the original Bond. That we have ſeen was 
carefully kept ſecret during all the time of 


the conferences: and while the rebels were 


pouring in their forged evidences againſt 
the Queen, the Bond with the names of 
the Nobles, that important paper which be- 
longed to her, and would have ſerved to 
juſtify her, was ſtolen and kept from her 


by 
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by Balfour, and is now ſuppreſſed by Mur- 
ray, the publication of which, his ſubſcription 
being ſubjoined to it, would have pointed 
out his premeditated deſign of betraying 


her into the ill-fated marriage with Both- 
well. 


That Murray, I ſay, for his own ſake, 
ſhould have ſuppreſſed the Bond, is not to 
be wondered at; but that Balfour, who 
owed every thing to the Queen, by whoſe 
liberality he had been raiſed from obſcurity 
to honour and opulence, ſhould have kept 
up the Bond, and lent his aid to ruin his 
ſovereign and benefactreſs, ſhews ſuch de- 
pravity of heart, as can only be paralleled 
by his aſſociates in that flagitious age. At 
the diſtance of a dozen of years after the 
conferences in England broke up, when it 
could be of no uſe, a copy of the Bond, 
with the omiſſion of ſome of the ſub- 
ſcriptions to it, was ſent by Balfour to 
Queen Mary, in a letter dated the 3oth of 

| January 
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January 158 . About the ſame time like- 
wiſe, a copy of it was lodged in the Scots 
college of Paris, ſigned and atteſted by 
Sir James Balfour. This laſt copy was 
probably given by him to the Scots college 
when in France, where he was in February 
1581, as we ſee from Secretary Walſing- 
kam's letter of that date to Randolph “. 


But it may be aſked, For what reaſon did 
dir James Balfour keep up the original Bond 
with the ſubſcriptions ? This writing be- 
longed to the Queen; why did he with- 
bold it from her, and now, at the diſtance 
of twelve years, only ſend her a copy? As 
he appeared careful to have it preſerved, 
why, in place of the original Bond, does he 
depoſit only a copy, atteſted by himſelf, 
in the Scots college? The reaſon is ob- 
vous; he had ſigned the original Bond 


limſelf, which he now wanted to conceal ; 


4 Cotton Lib. Calig. C. 6, Goodall's Preface to 
dr James Balfour's Practices. | 


he 
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he could operate upon the copies that were 
to be atteſted by himſelf only. 


He garbled the ſubſcriptions to his mind, 
to ſerve his party. 


By this means Balfour's atteſted copy in 
the Scots college differs, in the ſubſcriptions, 
from Cecil's copy, from the hands of John 
Read. The names of ſeveral of the Lords 
which are in this laſt, are ſuppreſſed by 
Balfour in his atteſted copy. Cecil's copy 
bears the name of Murray, as the firſt who 
ſubſcribed the Bond, as alſo that of Glen- 
cairn; and in the inſtructions ſigned by 
nineteen of the firſt peers of Scotland, 12th 
of September 1568, and ſent to Queen 
Mary's Commiſſioners, the names of Mor- 
ton, Sempil, Lindſay, and Sir James Bal- 
four himſelf, are all mentioned as having 
ſubſcribed the Bond *.—In Sir James Bal- 
four's atteſted copy, the names of his 


* Queen Mary's Regiſter, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 301. 
friends, 
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fiends, Murray, Glencairn, Lindſay, and 


his own name, as we have ſaid, are all 
omitted. What faith then is to be given 
to Balfour's copy, contradicted by ſuch 
authentic evidence, the Reader may judge. 


If it ſhall be aſked, Why the names of 
thoſe peers are omitted by Balfour, which 
are pointedly ſet down in Read's lift given 
by him to Cecil? the ſame reaſon may 
be given that made him ſuppreſs his own 
name: they were his friends, the chiefs 
0: the party againſt the Queen. The name 
of Murray, particularly, who had left Scot- 
land ten days before Bothwell's ſupper, 
would have led to the detection of the pre- 
meditated ſcheme of the party. 


But why did not Balfour then likewiſe 
luppreſs his friend Morton's name in his 
copy? For this good reaſon : In January 
1391, when he ſent his copy of the Bond 
to Queen Mary, and recorded it in the 
2 on 
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he could operate upon the copies that were 
to be atteſted by himſelf only. 


He garbled the ſubſcriptions to lis mind, 
to ſerve his party. 


By this means Balfour's atteſted copy it 
the Scots college differs, in the ſubſcriptions, 
from Cecil's copy, from the hands of John 
Read. The names of ſeveral of the Lords 
which are in this laſt, are ſuppreſſed by 
Balfour in his atteſted copy. Cecil's copy 
bears the name of Murray, as the firſt who 
ſubſcribed the Bond, as alſo that of Glen- 
cairn; and in the inſtructions ſigned by 
nineteen of the firſt peers of Scotland, 12th 
of September 1568, and ſent to Queen 
Mary's Commiſſioners, the names of Mor- 
ton, Sempil, Lindſay, and Sir James Bal- 
four himſelf, are all mentioned as having 
ſubſcribed the Bond *.—In Sir James Bal- 
four's atteſted copy, the names of his 


* Queen Mary's Regiſter, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 301. 
friends, 
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ends, Murray, Glencairn, Lindſay, and 
his own name, as we have ſaid, are all 
omitted. What faith then is to be given 
o Balfour's copy, contradicted by ſuch 
zuthentic evidence, the Reader may judge. 


If it ſhall be aſked, Why the names of 
thoſe peers are omitted by Balfour, which 
xe pointedly ſet down in Read's liſt given 
by him to Cecil? the ſame reaſon may 
be given that made him ſuppreſs his own 
name: they were his friends, the chiefs 
0: the party againſt the Queen. The name 
of Murray, particularly, who had left Scot- 
land ten days before Bothwell's ſupper, 
would have led to the detection of the pre- 
meditated ſcheme of the party. 


But why did not Balfour then likewiſe 
uppreſs his friend Morton's name in his 
copy? For this good reaſon : In January 
1591, when he ſent his copy of the Bond 
to Queen Mary, and recorded it in the 

2 Scots 
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Scots college, Morton had become his 
enemy, and the enemy of all his former 
friends. He had put to death Kirkaldie, and 
perſecuted to deſpair and death Lething- 
ton, and made Balfour himſelf take re- 
fuge in France. So that he was then de- 
ſerted, and univerſally deteſted by the whole 
party. That Sir James Balfour at this 
time had become his bitter enemy, we have 
a certain teſtimony, from Secretary Wal- 
ſingham's letter to Randolph, 3d Febru- 
ary 1580-1; wherein he tells him, that 
Sir James Balfour is brought from France 


to produce evidence againſt Morton at his 
trial, at this time *. 


But the Peers, in their inſtructions above 
quoted, do not mention Murray. True, 
Neither do they mention Glencairn, who 
alſo ſigned the Bond. The Peers, when 
they preſented their inſtructions in Sep- 


* The time of the Earl of Morton's trial was in 
June 1581. | 
| tember 
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ember 1568, were not poſſeſſed of the 
Bond, They ſpoke from memory only, 
and they name only three of the rebel 
party, with a general reference to the whole. 
The Bond was ſigned after ſupper, late, 
on the 19th, or, according to Sir James 
Balfour's atteſted copy, early on the morn- 
ing of the 2oth of April; animis omnium 
ad bilaritatem ſolutis; after drinking very 
heartily, as we at any time in Scotland 
might explain the phraſe. The circum- 
tance of Murray being at the time 
out of Scotland, might make the Peers 
doubtful, from memory, as to their ſeeing 
lis ſignature, and therefore cautious as to 
heir naming him particularly, until they 
could do ſo with more certainty, They 
ſoon after did ſo. Soon after the con- 
terences in England hroke up, the learned 
biſhop of Roſs publiſhed his Defence of 
the Honour of his oppreſſed Sovereign. 
by that time the Lords of Queen Mary's 
party had got ſuch intelligence of Murray's 
having 
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having ſigned the Bond, that the Biſhop in 
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his Defence openly addreſſes Murray thus: 
Call you this a voluntary aſſignation of 
the regiment (government) 7% you Earl 
* of Murray? It then proceeds, © I aſk 
* then as before of you, Why, through the 
e ſpecial ſute and procurement of your fac- 
* tion (meaning Morton and Lindſay), was 
* Bothwell acquitted? Why did you, with 
cc 


a great number of the Nobility, move 


“ further and worke the ſaid marriage, 
of the Queen with Bothwell, © as moſ! 


* meete and neceſſary for your Quene! 
„ Why did you, as by your hand-wriling 
«* it will appeare, proffer and promiſe to 


* him your faithfull ſervice, and 1 ber 
« your loyall obeiſance? Why did none of 
« all your faction, &c. &c, * The exatt- 
neſs of the writer, in diſtinguiſhing what 
he attributes to the whole party in general 
and what to Murray in particular, ſerves 


* Defence, p. 28. 42. and 26.—Anderſon, vol. i. 
t0 
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to prove the accuracy of his. obſervations, 
and to give a greater certainty to all, 


In Read's or Cecil's liſt, there is men- 
' tioned the Earl of Eglinton, with a very 
particular circumſtance, which ſhews the 
accuracy of the writer: The Earl of Eglinton 
(lays Read) ſubſcribed not, but flipped 
away. Eglinton was at the ſupper, but his 
name is not ſet down in either of the liſts. 


I ſhall conclude this inveſtigation of the 
hiſtory of the Bond, and of the liſts of the 
ſubſcribers of it, with another obſervation 
of Mr. Whitaker's, which ought to be 
weighed in the ſcale; that is, the aſſertion 
of the nobility, the friends of Queen Mary, 
That the maiſt part of the nobilitie, and 
* principallie of the uſurparis, gave thir 
* conſent to the Erle Bothwell.” 


This laſt is verified by the liſts them- 
ſelves *, from which the following con- 


* This was firſt obſerved by Mr. Whitaker, vol. ii. 
P 353. 


Vol. II. L cluſions 
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cluſions reſult, the 1mportance of which 


mult ſtrike every attentive Reader, 1ft, 
The amazing influence and weight which 
Murray at this time muſt have had. 2dly, 
That the leading Reps to the Queen's 
diſaſtrous marriage with Bothwell, were 
deviſed and brought about by Murray and 
his confederates, as is proved * the pre- 
ceding evidence. 


It is no wonder then, that, according to 
Dr. Robertſon's obſervation, thoſe nobles 
who had ſigned this fatal Bond, ſhould 
ſtudiouſly avoid ſpeaking of it. Yet let it 
alſo be remarked, that when they thought 
themſelves obliged to do it, they declare 
the truth, that her Majeſty was induced 
to conſent to the marriage, by the Bond 
ſubſcribed by moſt of them, and princi- 
pally by the uſurpers . No wonder they 
felt remorſe in reflecting on the train they 
had been ſeduced into, and the conſequent 


* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 361. ; 
ruin 
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ruin of the Queen, of which they had been 
made the inſtruments and accomplices, with 
her enemies! A ſtrong proof of their ſen- 
timents; and what tends to ſhew at this day 
that they were convinced of her innocence, 
is, that by far the greater part and moſt 
eminent of the Scottiſh nobility, and of the 
barons and gentry, joined in aſſerting her 
innocence, and roſe in arms to vindicate 
her right *; and would have prevailed 
againſt 


* Upon the Queen's eſcape from Lochleven to the 
palace of Hamilton, ſhe was immediately joined by 
far the greateſt part, and moſt powerful of the Scottiſh 
nobility and gentry. There is extant in the Cotton 
Library, the Bond of Aſſociation, formed and ſub- 
ſeribed by them, in which appear twenty-ſeven lords, 
nine biſhops, and the moſt powerful of the barons. — 
Keith, p. 475. Robertſon, vol. i. p. 454. In 1571 
and 1572, the loyaliſts for the Queen had driven the 
uſurpers from the capital of Edinburgh, and were 
maſters of its ſtrong caſtle, and of moſt of the fortreſſes 
in the kingdom. The Earl of Huntly and the Gor- 
dons carried all before them in the North. The Duke 
of Chattelrault, and the Hamiltons, defeated Sempil, 
Þ 8 . and 
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againſt the uſurpers of her government, but 


for the infamous interference which Queen 
Elizabeth made, in ſupporting them with 
both money and troops, while with cruel 
policy the kept the unfortunate Queen 
Mary her priſoner in England : in return 
for which, theſe abandoned ſlaves fold to 
her the independency of their country 


From this-digreſſion on the hiſtory of the 
Bond of the Scotch nobility, ſoliciting 
Queen Mary to marry the Earl of Both- 
well, which is a fact of great importance, 
and at the ſame time one of the moſt ob- 
ſcure and dark tranſactions of that age, 
I now return to my fubject. 


After all, it muſt be confeſſed that 
the moſt exceptionable ſtep in Queen 
Mary's conduct, appears to be her con- 


— 1 


1—ͤ 2 — — 


and commanded in the Weſt; the Lords Maxwell and 
Herries, with Ker of Ferniehirſt, and Scott of Buc- 
cleugh, triumphed in the South.-Crawfurd, p. 262. 


ſenting 
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ſnting to marry the Earl of Bothwell, the 
_ perſon aſperſed with being concerned in 
the murder | of the Lord Darnley. That 
Mary believed him innocent, and that the 
aſſociation of the nobility in his favour 
muſt have ſerved to conſirm her in that 
opinion, we muſt allow. To abſolve her 
from any participation of guilt on that ac- 
count, is no more than doing her juſtice ; at 
the ſame time, to acquit her of indiſcretion, 
in ſuffering herſelf to be precipitated into 
fo raſh and ill-adviſed a meaſure, I: ſhall 
not attempt: that fatal ſtep gave to her 
enemies, who lay in wait to undo her, 
erery advantage, and haſtened her ruin. 


The Queen's enemies have made her 
marriage with the Earl of Bothwell the teſt 
or proof of a ſuppoſed. previous criminal 
amour between them ; hence her acceſſion 
to the whole crimes with which they have 
thought proper to load her, is preſumed. 
L 3 How- 


. 
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However, when the unhappy ſituation of this 


ill-fated princeſs, at that fatal period, is at- 


tended to, beſet as ſhe then was by a powerful 
confederacy of the moſt daring, wicked, and 
unprincipled of men, by whoſe traitorous 
councils ſhe was miſled, humanity ought ra- 


ther to induce us to pity her misfortunes 


than to aggravate theſe into crimes. Can- 


dour muſt acknowledge, her enemies even 


confeſs, that her virtue and conduct were 
unblemiſhed and irreproachable from her 
infancy, until the death of her huſband 


Lord Darnley. It is not therefore ſo ealy 


to conceive, how a princeſs, poſſeſſed of 
every grace that could adorn woman, ſhould 
at once, from the throne of virtue, fink 
into the abyſs of vice, and all from the 
moſt violent paſſion of love, with which it 
is ſuppoſed ſhe was intoxicated. 


Mary was then ſcarce twenty-four years 
of age, in the full bloom of youth and 


beauty, while the Earl of Bothwell, * 
| no 
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no time remarkable on account of his 


good looks, was paſt the meridian of life *. 
This 


* In the former edition it is ſaid, that Bothwell was 
at this time declined in the vale of years, ſuppoſed 
about ſixty. Our authorities for this were two facts, 
recorded by Buchanan, which muſt have been well 
known to him, and wherein he could have had no bias 
to warp him from truth. Buchanan relates, that James 
Hepburn Earl of Bothwell (1544) was rival to the 
Earl of Lennox, father to Lord Darnley, then a youth, 
and ſuitor to the Queen Dowager. 1 ſhall give 
the words of Buchanan: „Matheus Stuartus Leviniæ 
Comes Huie juveni, in ipſo juventæ flore ; lib. T5. 
cap. 8. —acceſſit æmulus Jacobus Heburnus Comes 
“ Bothueliæ. Is eiſdem artibus Reginæ viduæ nup- 
* tias ambiebat, et eminebant, in utroque naturæ et 
* fortune dotes, magis ſimiles quam æquales: Itaque 
* cum Bothwelius cetera pene par, in omni autem 
* certamine et armorum Judicra meditatione, eſſet 
© inferior.” Id. lib. xv. cap. 12. — To corroborate 
this, Buchanan mentions another fact, that Lady Reres, 
then an old woman, had been a miſtreſs to the Earl of 
Bothwell in her youth“ Rereſia, quæ inter pellices 
© Bothwelii fuerat, nunc inclinata ætate ad Leno- 
* ciniam ſe contulerat. — And again, ** Rereſia, mu- 
* her et ætate et corpore gravis.” Detectio, p. 2, 3- 
— James Earl of Bothwell, the huſband of Queen Mary, 
L 4 was 
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This in a romance would need explanation, 
would at leaſt require more ſolid, more con- 


— vincing 


— 


— 


1 


was the only Earl of that name in the family. His 
father was Patrick, and his grandfather Adam, This 
is proved by a paper N IV. in the Appendix. The 
original is in the archives of the family of Hamilton, 
Since the former edition of this Inquiry, Lord Hailes, 
in his Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, mentions 
a writing in his poſſeſſion, which proves, that Patrick, 
the father of James Earl of Bothwell, died anno 1556, 
It is thence argued, that James Earl of Bothwell, 
who married Queen Mary, could not be the perſon 
who was ſuitor to her mother in 1544; and there- 
fore that Buchanan, although cotemporary with the 
perſons, and acquainted with the fas, made a grofs 
miſtake in the name of James, in place of Patrick 
his father, who muſt have been the ſuitor to the 
Queen Dowager, 

The late Patrick Lord Elibank, in his Letter to 
Lord Hailes on his Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, printed the ſame year, has cleared' up this point, 
He proves to demonſtration, that Patrick, the father of 
James, who died anno 1556, according to Lord 
Hailes, could not be the ſuitor of the Queen Dowager. 
1 ſhall tranſcribe his words: He, Patrick, muſt have 
„been a married man as early as the year 1534 àt 


* furtheſt, ſince he had a lawful ſon, born in wedlock, 
« who 
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vincing proof, than preſumptions founded 
upon an ill-adviſed marriage, into which, 
the 


— 
— 


« who ſucceeded him in His honours and eſtate anno 
« 1556, and who was immediately put at the head of 
« the Scottiſh army. If therefore Patrick propoſed to 
« marry the Queen Dowager in 1544, he muſt have 
« heen a widower, loaded with a fon and heir, and 
« therefore could not be the perſon deſcribed by Bu- 
« chanan as © fimilis et par to Lennox, juvenis in ipfo 
© fore juvente.” © A lad in the dawn or bloſſom of 
youth,” No part of Buchanan's narrative can be fa 
„ tortured,?? continues Lord Elibank, “ as to apply 

© to Patrick, the father of James. Buchanan, then, 
| © muſt either mean James, when he mentions him by 
name, or the whole ſtory told by him of the rivalſhip 
é mult be a fiction, which he had no inducement to 
„ make.“ 

Poor Buchanan! what a blow is ready to fall upon 
you, from a friend's arm too! But a generous 
adverſary advances to protect you by warding the 
blow ! 

Oppoſuit molem clypei, texitque jacentem.“ 
Lord Elibank, with the peculiar acuteneſs, genius, 
and candour which diſtinguiſhed that learned noble - 
man, has ſolved the apparent difficulty, and, for the 


ſake of the poet and of truth, hath ſaved the Hiſto- 


Fan for this time, J 
ames, 
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the neceſlity of the times, and the wicked 


then only Duc d' Enguienne. Now to reconcile this 
with the Hiſtorian's narrative; James Hepburn, aſtet- 
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and deep-laid ſchemes of a confederacy for 
her 


Cs 


James, literally, was not Earl of Bothwell when 
he made ſuit to Queen Mary's mother in 1 544, his 
father Earl Patrick being then alive. But, ſays Lord 
Elibank, it is uſual to aſcribe to a man, under the 
title he is chiefly known by, the actions of his youth, 
Thus we ſay, Auguſtus prevailed at Philippi, though 
he was not Auguſtus till ſeveral years after ; The 
Prince of Conde won the battle of Rocroi, thouth 


wards Earl of Bothwell, fixulis et par to the Eat 
of Lennox, in 1544, then in the dawn or bloſſom of 
youth (twenty or twenty-one years of age), was ſuitor 
to the Queen-mother. On his father's death, in 1556, 
he muſt have been thirty-two or thirty-three years of 
age, at which time (ſay the inſtructions to Queen 
Mary's ambaſſador in France, which probably wei 
dictated by Bothwell himſelf, on his marriage wil 
the Queen), © although he was of very young 4% 
* yet was he choſen out as moſt fit of the whole 
* nobility to be lieutenant- general upon the Border, 
c with the whole charge, to defend as well 25 '0 
e affail.” — Although thirty-two or thirty-three yea 
of age, properly ſpeaking, cannot be ſaid to be a ver) 


young man, yet ſurely a general of that age, 1 
ea 
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her deſtruction, may with more rea- 
ſon, and much more humanity, be ſup- 
poſed 


— 


6 


head of an army, may not improperly be ſaid to be 
a young general. Agreeable therefore to Buchanan's 
Narrative, James Hepburn, the rival of Lennox in 
1544, who, at his father's death in 1555, might 
be thirty-three, muſt have been forty-four years old 


when he married Queen Mary in 1567. 


The Author of this Inquiry here acknowledges his 
error in computing the age of Bothwell at ſixty at 
his marriage, when in truth he was forty-four only. 
Although he could not be ſaid to have been declined 
in the vale of years, yet he was then paſt the prime of 
age, and entered into the vale of years, A middle-aged 
man, who might have been father to the Queen, and 
not eaſily to be imagined the object of love; of love 
next to frenzy, as is ſuppoſed, of the beauteous Mary, 
then in the bloom of twenty-four. 


After Lord Hailes and Lord Elibank, the AMd;/- 


cllaneous Remarker on the Inquiry, &c. enters the 
liſts, | 


This Knight advances in the colours and livery of 
Queen Mary; as a pretended friend he tells us, That 
* the intercourſe between her and the Earl of Both- 
© well was ill -fated, and in its conſequences diſaſtrous, 
* but with reſpe& to her it was innocent.” 


He 
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poſed to have precipitated the unfortunate 


Queen. 
Let 


——————— . 


He then, with much regret, no doubt, hints, that 
the cauſe of Mary has been hurt by her advocates, — 
„The champions of her honour, when they ſpeak of 
«* that intercourſe,” ſays he, “ ought to combat with 
% weapons of proof, and not with the telum imbell 
« fine ictu of old Priam.“ 

Such, it ſeems (in his opinion), was the argument 
uſed by the Author of the Inquiry, when he ſays (as in 
his former edition), that Bothwell was a man of ſixty, 
already declined in the vale of years, All this, fays 
our champion, is a miſtake, ariſing from confound- 
ing James Earl of Bothwell with his father Patrick, 

The Author of the Inquiry has frankly acknow- 
ledged he was in a miſtake, not in confounding the 
name of James with Patrick, which laſt, Lord Elibank 
has demonſtrated, could not be meant as the rival of 
Lennox ; but his miſtake was in the computation of 
Earl James's age to be ſixty inſtead of forty- four, at 
his marriage with Queen Mary. This miſtake, how- 
ever, was not the Author's; he was led into it, as he 
has ſhewn, by Buchanan; he has given his authori- 
ties verbatim from the Hiſtorian ; ſo that every perſon, 
as well as himſelf, was at liberty to make the com- 
putation, and to judge of the ſolidity of his argument 


-ounced on it. But this pretended friend of Queen 
Mary 
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Let us conſider this matter a little fur- 
ther, and aſcertain what degree of merit 


the 


„ 


„ 


Mary will find it difficult to apologize for what is 
much worſe than a miſtake on his part, of a wilful 
ſuppreſſion of Lord Elibank's ſolution of the above 
intricacy in Buchanan's narrative (of which I have 
ziven an abſtract as above), in his letter to Lord 
Pailes, and which the Miſcellaneous Remarker, who 
2ppears to be thoroughly verſant in the whole contro- 
rely, muſt have ſeen, as it was publiſhed immediately 
after Lord Hailes's Remarks. 

As to Buchanan's other ſtory of Lady Reres, gue 
inter pellices Bothuelii fuerat, ſed nunc inclinata ætate 
ed Lenociniam ſe contulerat: This, ſays the Miſcel- 
laneous Remarker, is one of Buchanan's goſſipping and 
malicious ſtories, which is rather too ludicrous to be 
mentioned by the Author of the Inquiry: ergo, ac- 
cording to the Remarker, no faith is to be given 
to it | 

Strange this! when, in the very leaf before, our 
Author, in order to diſprove the Inquirer's account of 
Bothwell's age, quotes a ſimilar goſſipping ſtory from 
the very ſame Buchanan, viz. „ that Bothwell was 
* brought up in the Biſhop of Murray's palace, a 
* maiſt corrupt houſe in drunkeneſs and whoredomes.” 
His reflection is— We may aſſure ourſelves that 
* Buchanan would not have aſſerted, that Bothwell 
cc was 
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the Earl of Bothwell had acquired, and 


the Queen's ſituation at the unlucky period 
of 


nnn. 


i 


& was brought up in the houſe of the Biſhop of Mar. 
© ray, if that circumſtance had not been publicly 
& known.” 

An inftance this, of the gentleman's\candour ! 

Our Author aſks, with a ſneer, Where does the 
Inquirer learn that Dame Reres was in her youth, when 
ſhe was the miſtreſs of Bothwell ; fince ſhe might hare 
been engaged in her vocation for twenty-five years 
before ſhe turned bawd? The queſtion is fingulzr, 
To anſwer the Gentleman, who appears an adept in 
the ſchool of Venus, may expoſe my ignorance, as he 
hints at, in theſe affairs. I confeſs, I took it for 
granted, that the pellex Bothuelii, was not inclinats 
tate; that Bothwell's miſtreſs could not be an ll 
woman! and that a young Nobleman would ſcarce 
chuſe to form a connection with an old bawd, unleſs b 
had no money to purchaſe a young wench. 

*The Author of the Inquiry,” ſays the Remarker, 
appears to be ignorant of this hiſtorical fact“ (he i 
indeed), “ that in thoſe times it was the province of 
«elderly ladies to form young men of quality” tht 
is, to initiate them in the ſchool of debauchery. What 
profundity of uſefu], of refined reading and knowledge, 
is here diſplayed by the Miſcellaneous Remarker 

Thus, 


— 
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of her marriage with this Nobleman. 
James Earl of Bothwell, hereditary High 
Admiral of Scotland, was the head of an 
ancient family, and by his extenſive poſſeſ- 
ſons and numerous vaſlals, one of the moſt 
powerful Noblemen in the kingdom. His 
valour in the wars with the Engliſh in the 
late Queen-Regent's time, had advanced 
him to be her Lieutenant-general, and War- 
den of the Marches. I ſhall chiefly follow 
Dr. Robertfon. © When almoſt every 
* perſon of diſtinction in the Kingdom, 
whether Papiſt or Proteſtant, had joined 
*the Congregation in oppoſing the in- 
*croachments of the French upon the li- 
* berties of the nation, the Earl of Both- 

* well adhered to the Queen-Regent, and 

* ated with vigour on her ſide. The 
* lucceſs which attended the arms of the 


uo 


Thus, under the diſguiſe of a pretended friend 
to Mary, the Remarker endeavours to rob the 


— Queen of the principal arguments in her 
fence, 


7 * Congre= 


=Y duct towards Mary was remarkably 
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© Congregation having obliged him to re. 
© tire to France “, he was taken into the 
“Queen's ſervice, and continued with her 
* till the time of her return to Scotland, 
From that period every ſtep of his con- 


* dutiful; and amidſt all the ſhiftings of 
faction, we ſcarcely ever find him hold- 
* ing any courſe which could be offenſive 
© to her.“ I muſt here beg leave to add a 
ſentence to the Doctor's account. For this 
fidelity and dutiful attachment to his Sove- 
reign, and his unſhaken firmneſs in oppo- 
ſition to the ſeditious inſurrections which 
diſturbed her reign, he was hated and de- 
teſted by Murray, who had very oppolite 
views for himſelf, and therefore had the 
influence, in ſpite of Bothwell's ſervice, 
to procure his baniſhment a ſecond time. 
When Murray's proceedings with regard 


eto her marriage gave umbrage to the 


At which time his houſes and rich moveables wele 


ſacked and deſtroyed. Keith, p. 388 _ 
k „ Queen, 
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© Queer *, ſhe recalled Bothwell from that 
« haniſhment into which ſhe had with re- 
« juctance driven him; and conſidered his 
& zeal and abilities as the moſt powerful 
« ſupports of her authority. When the con- 
a fpirators againſt Rizzio ſeized her perſon, 
© he became the chief inſtrument of reco- 
u vering her liberty, and ſerved her on 
that occaſion with ſo much fidelity and 
« ſucceſs, as made the deepeſt impreſſion 

* on her mind, and greatly increaſed the 


* confidence which ſhe had hitherto we 
4 In him.“ | : | 


The inference Dr. Robertſon makes from 
this account of Bothwell, his ſervices and 


attachment to Queen Mary, is, that he 
could ſcarce fail of captivating her heart. 


* Murray, as we have ſeen, took the field, and ap- 
feared in open rebellion againſt his Sovereign at that 
time, The Doctor is rather modeſt in this account of 
Murray's rebellion, which threatened the lives and 
liberties of the Queen and her huſband ; this, no doubr, 
dave umbrage to the Queen. 


Vol. II. M 


From 
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From the Doctor's preise J muſt own! 
think a very different concluſion may be 
drawn; and that the Queen, poſſeſſed 
with gratitude for this Nobleman's ſeryices, 
might never have felt the ſmalleſt emotion 
of love for him. It was ſurely no eaſy 
matter for Mary to believe him guilty 
of the crime attributed to him, without 
proof, which ſhe never received. It was 
no wonder ſhe liſtened to every teſtimony 
in favour of his innocence. His trial, and 
acquittal, in which it does not appear ſhe 
had any hand, confirmed by Parliament, 
with the aſfociation of the Nobility in his 
| favour, muſt have therefore rendered hin 
altogether guiltleſs in her eyes. 


It is here to be remarked too, that, with 
many excellent qualities, Mary was amaz- 
_ ingly credulous, even to a degree of fim- 
plicity and folly. Open, honeſt, and 
unſuſpicious herſelf, ſhe believed others 


equally ſo, and truſted to the fair ſpeech and 
 profethon 
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profeſſion of thoſe whom ſhe thought her 
friends, This peculiar weakneſs, though 
trongly characteriſtic of Queen Mary, is 
overlooked by her Hiſtorians, though 
many ſtriking inſtances prove it to a cer- 
tainty of truth. Witneſs her reinſtating and 
placing the moſt unbounded confidence in 
her baſtard-brother, the Earl of Murray, 
after repeated inſtances of his treachery, 
and conſpiring againſt her life and liber- 
ty. The ſame may be ſaid of her conduct 
to Morton and his confederates; and to 
crown all, her ruſhing, with her eyes open, 
into the ſnare ſo often ſpread for her de- 
ſtruction, and contrary to good advice, 


| ſound experience, and common ſenſe, 


credulouſly truſting. herſelf to the falſe 
profeſſions of a jealous rival, of whoſe 
ſteady hate and enmity the unfortunate 
but unwiſe Mary had heretofore received 
ſufficient proof. All manifeſtly evidence 
Mary's weakneſs on this head, which, 
through the whole courſe of her life, as well 

| M 2 as 
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as in this fatal inſtance of her unfortunate 
marriage with * was the cauſe of 
her ruin. 


Mary's ſituation, too, at this time, was 
ſurely piteous. The tide of the Reformed 
religion breaking in, and ſurrounding her 
on every ſide, had reduced her affairs to a 
very unhappy ſituation. The populace, by 
the influence of the Clergy, averſe to her 
government; and great part of the Nobi- 
lity, always too powerful for the throne, 
now from their intereſted views of ſharing 
in the ſpoils of Papacy, tottering to its 
fall, were jealous and diſcontented; a con- 
ſtant ſeries of conſpiracies and rebellions 
carried on againſt her, fomented and fup- 
ported by Queen Elizabeth; her Secretary 
Rizzio lately aſſaſſinated in her preſence; 
her own life threatened ; and ſoon after 
her huſband murdered in the moſt open 
manner by the ſame confederacy: on the 


other hand, her aſſured friends few, of 
whom 
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whom the Earl of Bothwell may be reckon- 
ed at the head, with the ſolicitation of 
the whole Nobles in his favour, herſelf a 
helpleſs woman, at an age too when youth 
may be allowed to plead an excuſe for errors 
of indiſcretion, which riper years, a leſs 
lexible diſpoſition, and greater firmneſs of 
mind, might with difficulty perhaps have 
avoided : when all theſe conſiderations are 
duly and without paſſion weighed, the 
| reader may give judgment. Humanity, 
lays Dr. Robertſon, may perhaps prompt 
lome to impute her actions to © her ſituation 
* more than to her diſpoſitions, and to lament 
the unhappineſs of the former, rather 
* than accuſe the perverſeneſs of the lat» 
"ter;” ocravo edition, vol. it, p. 176.— 
This admiſſion is candid and humane. 1 
ww return to my ſubject, 


No ſooner was this unhappy marriage 
concluded, than Morton, Lethington, and 
ine reſt of the party, hitherto the pretended 

M 3 friends 
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friends and ſupporters of Bothwell, began 
quickly to throw off the maſk. Theſe 
very men, the aſſociates of Morton“, who 


* Viz. Lord Lindſay, Pitcairn Abbot of Dunferm- 
line, Sir John Ballenden Lord Juſtice Clerk, and 
Macgill and Balnaves, Lords of Seſſion, all of whom, 
we have ſeen, fat as judges in Bothwell's trial, and 
acquitted him of the murder. Morton himſelf, the 
Lord Ruthven, and Bothwell the Reformed Biſhop of 
Orkney, ſubſcribed the infamous- Bond of aſſociation 
in favour of Bothwell, The ſame Biſhop of Orkney 
appears to have been ſo much in the confidence of the 
Earl of Bothwell at the time of his marriage, that he 
was made choice of to perform the marriage-ceremony 
between the Queen and him, Nevertheleſs, on Mor- 
ton's riſing in arms againſt the Queen, this Biſhop 
joined the party, and turned againſt his benefactors. 

The writers againſt the Queen talk of the improba. 
bility of this ſcheme of Morton and his party, in pro- 
moting Bothwell's marriage with the Queen, with a 
view to ruin them both; Robertſon, vol. i. p. 354. and 
Diſſertation, p. 4. But poſitive and plain facts will 
not eaſily bend to fine and ſpecious arguments; and no 
reaſon, on the other hand, can, with any degree of 
conſiſtency, be given for Morton and his confederat® 
eagerneſs and activity in firſt promoting this marriage, 
and in a few days after taking arms againſt the Queen, 
but what is above aſſigned. | had 
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nad been the chief inſtruments employed 
in the mock trial, and acquitting of Both- 
well for the murder of the King; who had 
brought about the infamous Bond aſſerting 
Bothwell's innocence, addreſſing the Queen 
to marry him, and ſolemnly binding and 
engaging themſelves to ſupport him with 
their lives and fortunes; theſe were the 


men who, immediately after the marriage, 
formed an affociation againſt the Queen and 
this very Bothwell ; and ſo cloſely had they 
carried on their meaſures, that within three 
weeks after the marriage, they were ready 
to have made the Queen and Bothwell pri- 
loners in her own palace. | | 


The Queen and Bothwell having a hint 
given them of the conſpiracy againſt them, 
they, on the 6th of June, made a very 
narrow eſcape from Holyroodhouſe, and 
came to the Earl of Bothwell's caſtle of 
Borthwick ; from thence they went to 


* Keith, p. 398. 
M4 Dunbar; 


17 
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Dunbar; and in a few days thereafter, the 
Queen having haſtily called together a 
handful of ſuch of her ſubjects as could 
be eaſily convened, ſhe and Bothwell 
marched towards Edinburgh; and were 
met by the Earl of Morton and his party, 
with a far ſuperior force, at Carberry hill, 
about eight miles eaſtward of the city. 


Many of the Nobility, ſuch as Athol, 
Mar, and others, from a real conviction of 
Bothwell's being principally concerned in 
the late King's murder, and apprehenſion 
of danger to the young Prince, had by 
this time joined with Morton and his party. 
An interview was brought about between 
the Queen, and Sir William Kirkaldy of 
Grange on the part of the rebels; who re- 
quired no ather terms than thoſe of her 
diſmiſſing Bothwell from her preſence, and 
promiſed, on that condition, all dutiful 
obedience to the Queen *. She, relying 


* Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 365. and Melvill, p. 161. 
| on 
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on the faith of this treaty, and to avoid 
bloodſhed, directly went over to the oppo= 
ſte army, and delivered herſelf implicitly 
into their hands. How well theſe gentle- 
men kept their faith, ſhall be ſhown. 


The treaty between the Queen and the 
heads of the rebel party at Carberry hill, 
and their infamous breach of that treaty, 
clearly prove their preconcerted conſpiracy 
for dethroning the Queen and uſurping the 
government. We ſhall take our detail from 
dir James Melvill, who appears to have 
been preſent and on the ſpot, and in the 
knowledge of the whole of their tranſ- 
actions. 


* The Earl of Bothwell,” ſays Melvill, 
* marched out of Dunbar towards Edin- 
* burgh, taking the Queen with him. 
„The Lords, again, with their company, 
*went from Edinburgh, with an earneſt 
* deſire to fight. Both armies lay not far 
" from Carberry, The Earl of Bothwell's 


© men 


„ Bothwell ſince their marriage. He was 
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* men encamped upon the hill, in a ſtrength 
very advantageous. The Lords en- 
% camped at the foot of the hill. Al. 
< beit her Majeſty was there, I cannot 
* call it her army. Many of thoſe who 
“ were with her, were of opinion that ſhe 
© had intelligence with the Lords, eſpecially 
„ ſuch as were informed of the many in- 
* dignities put upon her by the Earl of 


& ſo beaſtly and ſuſpicious, that he ſuffered 
“ her not to paſs one day in patience 
« without making her ſhed tears. Thus, 
A part of his own company deteſted him, 
&* other part of them believed that her Ma- 
e jeſty would fain have been quit of him, 
but thought ſhame to be the doer thereof 
directly herſelf, 


In the mean time the Laird of Grange 
did ride about the hill, with two hundred 


* Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange, à man of 
military ſcill and valour.— We ſhall by and by enter 


more particularly into his character 
7 riy in 18 C * « horſe- 
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« horſemen, to be betwixt Bothwell and 


Dunbar. When the Queen underſtood 
«that the Laird of Grange was chief of 
« the company of horſemen, ſhe ſent the 
„Laird of Ormiſton to defire him to 
come and ſpeak with her, under ſurety, 
* which he did, after he had acquaint- 
ved the Lords with her deſire, and had 
* obtained their permiſſion. He then de- 
* clared unto the Queen, that all of them 
* were ready to honour and ſerve her, 
* upon condition that ſhe would abandon 
* Bothwell, who had murdered her huſ- 
„band. Then the Queen ſaid to Grange, 
«that if the Lords would do as he had 
* ſpoken to her, ſhe would put away the 
* Earl of Bothwell, and come unto them. | 
* Whereupon Grange aſked the Lords if 
* he might, in their name, make her Ma- 
* Jeſty that promiſe? which they commi/- 
* fioned him to do. Then he rode up again, 
*and ſaw the Earl of Bothwell part, and 
came down again and aſſured the Lords 

thereof. 
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te thereof. They deſired him to go up the 
„hill again and receive the Queen: who 
* met him, and ſaid, Laird of Grange, Iren. 
* der myſelf unto you, upon the conditions you 
e rehearſed unto me in the name of the Lordi*, 
© Whereupon ſhe gave him her hand, which 
te he kiſſed, leading her Majeſty's horſe by 
© the bridle down the hill unto the Lords, 
te who came forward and met her. The 
% Noblemen uſed all dutiful reverence to 
ee her.” The Queen's having thus vo- 
luntarily put herſelf into the hands of theſe 
ſubjects, truſting to their faith which they 
had thus ſolemnly pledged to her, ſhews 
great weakneſs in Mary, in relying upon 
men, of whom the chief, ſuch as Morton, 
Lindſay, Ruthven, &c. had, by repeated 
acts before this, ſhewn their malignant 
deſigns againſt her and her government, 


*The Queen thus parting with Bothwell, and go- 
ing over to the Lords without endeavouring to make 
any terms for his ſafety, is a convincing proof that at 
this time ſhe had not the ſmalleſt degree of affectiog 
for him, : | 

Let 
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Let us now (from the ſame author, Mel- 
vill) ſee in what manner they kept faith 
to her in this recent treaty: their proce- 
dure in every ſubſequent ſtep, evidently 
news their preconcerted ſcheme to break 
it, Inſtead of conduQting the Queen to 
her palace of Holyroodhouſe, which is 
ſtuated in the direct road from Carberry, 
they had prepared matters for making her 
a public ſpectacle through the ſtreets 
of her capital, and had taken every mea- 


ute to incite an abandoned mob of the 
ileſt of the populace to inſult her. Her 


" Majeſty,” ſays Melvill, © was conveyed 
to Edinburgh, and lodged in the midſt of 
"the town in the Provoſt's houſe. As ſhe 
"came through the town, the common 
people cried out againſt her at the win- 
"dows and ſtairs, Others again evidenced 
" their malice in ſetting up a banner or 
- enſign, whereupon the King was painted 
"lying dead under a tree, and the young 
* Prince 
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Prince upon his knees praying, Judge 
* and revenge my cauſe, O Lord !” 


Thus far we ſee the rebels had, withou 
the ſmalleſt pretext or colour whatever, in- 
fringed their treaty, by keeping her a pri- 
ſoner in the Provoſt's houſe, ſurrounded 
with their armed guards, inſtead of reſtoring 
her to her own palace. Melvill, from 


whom we have given this narrative, next 
proceeds to give the apology for the re- 
bels. That ſame night it was alleged 
* that her Majeſty did write a letter unt 
* the Earl of Bothwell, and promiled a 
« reward to one of ber heepers *, * to convey 
5 ſecretly to Dunbar to the Earl, calling 
„him her Dear Heart, whom ſhe would 
never abandon, ſaying, that though ſhe 
was neceſſitated to be abſent from him, 
* that ſhe had ſent him away only for hi 


* ſafety, willing him to be comforted, and 


cc 


* We ſee her a priſoner, however, under 2 ſri 
guard, before her writing this pretended Letter to 
Bothwell. 


4 


« he 
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« he upon his guard; which letter the 
u knave delivered to the Lords, though 
he had promiſed the contrary, Upon 


4 which letter, the Lords took occaſion 
to ſend her to Lochlevin, to be kept, 
* which ſhe alleged was contrary to pro- 
„ miſe. The yon the other hand affirmed, 
that by her own hand-writing ſhe had 
« declared that he had not, nor would 
* not abandon the Earl of Bothwell.” 
K Grange was yet fo angry, that had 
it not been for the letter, he had inſtantly 
* left the party. — Thus far Melvill apo- 
logiſes for the infamous breach of treaty of 
his friends. Before confidering this letter, 
which we ſhall ſhew was another piece of 
torgery, contrived by the heads of the re- 
bels, as a pretext to ſome of their more 
conſcientious and ſqueamith affociates, for 
lo flagrant a breach of faith, I ſhall pro- 
ceed in the detail of their conduct with 
regard to the Queen, now a priſoner in 
iheir hands: in which I ſhall follow chiefly 

Crawford, 
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Crawford *.—The rebels having kept the 
Queen that night under a ſtrong guard 
in the Provoſt's houſe, the honeſt part of 
the citizens, ſtung with remorſe and pity, 
crowded to the place, threatening to ſet her 
at liberty, To prevent this required all the 
addreſs of the conſpirators; thereupon, with 
well feigned grief, they pretended they 
were ſorry for giving her cauſe to com- 
plain ; aſſured her, that they never intended 
to deprive her of her freedom, and -would 
inſtantly reſtore her to her own palace 
of Holyroodhouſe, This, indeed, they ac- 
cordingly did, the ſame evening :- In the 
night, however, the was ſuddenly delivered 
up to the Lords Lindſay and Ruthven, two 
of the moſt furious of the conſpirators, and 
under ſtrict guard, for fear of reſcue, hur- 
ried off by them to the fortreſs of Loch- 
levin, then under the charge of Douglas, 
the huſband of the Earl of Murray“ 
mother. In this remote place, which is 


* Crawford, p. 39. Lond. edit. 
9 ſituate 
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Fate in the middle of a lake, ſtript of her 
princely attire and ornaments, and clothed 
in a coarſe woollen caſſock, ſhe was com- 
mitted to the charge of the Lady Lochlevin, 
Murray the baſtard's mother, 


Let us now examine the Letter men- 
toned by Melvill, as ſaid to be written by 


the Queen to Bothwell, the night of her 
impriſonment at Edinburgh, by the rebels, 


and alleged as their apology for their 
breach of faith. Upon this occaſion, Queen 
Elizabeth, affecting much concern for her 
ſſter Mary, ſent down Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, as her miniſter, to re- 
monſtrate to the rebels againſt their pro- 
cedure with regard to their ſovereign. In 
the anſwer made by them to Throgmor- 
ton's remonſtrance, they ſet forth the cauſe 
of their riſing in arms, to have been at 
firſt for reſcuing her from the hands of 
Bothwell, and bringing him to puniſh- 
ment as the known murderer of her late 

Vox. Il, N huſband; 
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huſband; and that as the Queen ſtil 
profeſſed a violent attachment to him, they 
were obliged, on account of their own 
ſafety, to impriſon her. It is here to he 
obſerved, that notwithſtanding the deſire 
of Throgmorton to viſit, and to have a 
perſonal interview with the Queen, to 
have heard her ſtory from herſelf, he was 
denied acceſs to her. We muſt therefore 
take the account of this matter entirely 
upon the bare word of the rebels. Had 
their ſtory been true, they could hare 
verified it in the cleareſt manner, by pro- 
ducing and ſhewing to Throgmorton, 
Mary's pretended Letter to Bothwell, call- I 
ing him her Dear Heart, and profeſling 
her reſolution never te abandon bim: but 
that piece of forgery having ſerved the 
purpoſe of ſending the Queen a priſonet 
to Lochlevin, and of impoſing upon dit 
William Kirkaldy, on whoſe faith pledged 


in the forementioned treaty, the Queen 
had 
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had delivered herſelf into their hands, it 
was judged not fit now to be expoſed to 
light, 


The next opportunity given the rebels 
for juſtifying themſelves by producing this 
Letter of the Queen's, was at the con- 
ferences at York, There they having re- 
peated their former plea of neceſſity for 
their rebellion and detention of the Queen's 
perſon, from her refuſing to abandon Both- 
well; the Queen, in the anſwer ſigned 
by her commiſſioners, gives the lie to 
their ſtory, and for the falſehood of it 
appeals to the implicit offers which ſhe 
then made to them by Secretary Lethington. 
[ ſhall quote the words.— © Her Majeſty 
was always content as to ony thing al- 
" legit be them, to offer the ſame to be 
* reformit be the tryall of the haill nobilitie 
* and eſtates of the realm, hir Grace being 
* preſent and heard; and to that effect, 
* direQit her Secretary Lethinton to thair 

N 2 ** COUR= 


— —— 


vol. ii. p. 165. 
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council that held hir captive at that 
« time, & was utterlie refuſit, and maid u 
« offir to leive the realm, that bir Grace 
* might poſſes the Erle Bothwwill, as they 
« alleage; and thaireftir hir Grace was 
* ſecretly conveyit perforce, and apainis 
„ hir will, in the night, and impriſoned 
« within the fortalice of Lochlevin *.“ 


This direct contradiction of the falle 
ftory fabricated by the rebels, of the 
Queen's attachment to Bothwell, and her 
refuſing to abandon him, called upon them 
to verify it, which, if true, they could have 
done to the conviction of every mortal, | 
by the bare production of the Queen's 
Letter in their own hands. Did they do ſo? 
No! not the leaſt mention is made of 1t 
What then ſhall we conclude ? Surely, that 
the whole ftory was falſe, contrived to 
blind the ſcrupulous amongſt their adhe- 


* Cotton Lib. Calig. C. 1. folio 202. Goodal, 


rents, 
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rents, and the Letter, forged, to give credit 
to it; and having accordingly ſerved its 
purpoſe, for their breach of faith and the 
Queen's captivity, was for fear of de- 
tection ſuppreſſed, and never after heard 
of, Mr. Hume, who is not forward in 
making conceſſions in the Queen's fa- 
vour, admits on this head, That the re- 
* ality of this Letter is ſomewhat diſput- 

* able, chiefly,” ſays he, © becauſe Murray 
„and his aſſociates never mentioned it in 


their accuſation of Queen Mary be- 
* fore Queen Elizabeth mT” 


* Hume, vol. iv. p. 483. | 
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council that held hir captive at that 
« time, & was utterhe refuſit, and maid na 
« offir to letve the realm, that hir Grace 
« might poſſe/s the Erle Bothiwill, as they 
« alleage; and thaireftir hir Grace was 
* ſecretly conveyit perforce, and againis 
e hir will, in the night, and impriſoned 
* within the fortalice of Lochlevin *.“ 


This direct contradiction of the falle | 
ftory fabricated by the rebels, of the 
Queen's attachment to Bothwell, and her | 
refuſing to abandon him, called upon them | 
to verify it, which, if true, they could have 
done to the conviction of every mortal, 
by the bare production of the Queen's 
Letter in their own hands. Did they do ſo? 
No! not the leaſt mention is made of it. 
What then ſhall we conclude ? Surely, that 
the whole ftory was falſe, contrived to 
blind the ſcrupulous amongſt their adhe- 


+ Cotton Lib. Calig. C. 1. folio 202. Goodal, 
vol. ii. p. 165. 
| rents, 
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rents, and the Letter, forged, to give credit 


dd it; and having accordingly ſerved its 
purpoſe, for their breach of faith and the 
Queen's captivity, was for fear of de- 
tection ſuppreſſed, and never after heard 
of, Mr. Hume, who is not forward in 
making conceſſions in the Queen's fa- 
vour, admits on this head, That the re- 
* ality of this Letter is ſomewhat diſput- 

* able, chiefly,” ſays he, © becauſe Murray 

„and his aſſociates never mentioned it in 
* their accuſation of Queen Mary be- 
fore Queen Elizabetli wo 


* Hume, vol. iv. p. 483. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Conduct of the Confederates with re- 
gard to Bothwell, —The Queen's Eſcape 
from Lochlevin.—Battle of Lang fide; and 
the Queen's Retreat into England. —Em- 
baſſy to the King of Denmark, for deliver- 
ing up Bothwell. — Murray's Treachery to 
the Duke of Norfolk. — Behaviour as to 
Lethington.— His Aſſaſſination. 


ORTON and the confederates having 
thus, by a moſt infamous breach of 
faith, dethroned their Queen, and impri- 
ſoned her in the caſtle of Lochlevin, let 
us examine their procedure with reſpect 
to the Earl of Bothwell, the chief object, 
as they pretended, of their reſentment, and 
the caule of their taking arms againſt him 
as 
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as the murderer of the King, Upon the 
Queen's delivering herſelf into their hands, 
as we have ſeen, although they had a 
formidable army, with great ſtore of artil- 
ery, they never attempted to lay ſiege to 
that caſtle, bnt ſuffered him quietly to de- 
part, Although they broke their faith, and 
ſent her priſoner to Lochlevin, yet they 
allowed the Earl of Bothwell to retire from 
the field almoſt alone, without attempting 
to follow him. He went ſtraight to Dun- 
bar caſtle, where he quietly remained until 
the 26th of June; at leaſt, of that date, 
we find an order of Morton and his council 
for ſummoning “ the keeper of Dunbar 
* caſtle to ſurrender the ſame, becauſe the 


* Farl of Bothwell was reſet and received 
within the ſaid caſtle “.“ 


This was ſurely a civil intimation for this 
alleged criminal to ſhift his quarters, How 


* Keith, p. 408. 
MS - long 
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long after this he choſe to abide there, does 
not appear. Some time after, as High 

Admiral of Scotland, he went to ſea, with 
ſome few ſhips under his command, and 
cruiſed along the northern coaſt, until the 
11th of Auguſt; when a commiſſion was 
iſſued to Murray of Tullibardine, and Sir 
William Kirkaldy of Grange, to provide 


ſhips, “ and to purſue the Earl of Both- W 


* well, by ſea or land, by fire and ſword,” 
In conſequence of which, a fleet being ſent 
after him, Bothwell fled to the coaſt of Den- 

mark; where, by ſome of the King of Den- 
- mark's ſhips, he was taken priſoner, and 
carried to that country; © They were 
glad,“ (ſays Crawford's manuſcript) “ of 
* his eſcape from Carberry hill; for no man 
« purſued him, nor did any offer to attack 
„ him at Dunbar, whither he retreated, 
« and ftaid at leaft fourteen days.—And, 
indeed, if Grange had taken him at 


* Orkney, it is more than probable (leſt he 
7 « had 


** 
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« had betrayed his accomplices) that he 
« had been ſacrificed on the ſpot *.“ 


The confederates having thus ſecured 
the Queen a captive, and expelled Both- 
well the kingdom, they completed their 
ſcheme, by wreſting the reins of govern- 
ment from their Sovereign, and feizing 
them into their own hands. 


On this fatal reverſe of the Queen's for- 
tune, the Clergy were not inactive. Let 
us ſee the ſpirit which actuated the heads 
of the Reformed religion at this time. 
Dr. Robertſon gives us the opinions of the 
ſeveral ranks of the ſtate, with regard to 
the meaſures propoſed for ſettling the go- 
vernment, and diſpoſing of the Queen. 
Some were deſirous (ſays the Hiſtorian) of 
adhering to the plan upon which the con- 
federacy was at firſt formed, to wit, To 
bring to juſtice the murderers of the 


Crawford, p. 54. 
late 
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late King: to diſſolve the Queen's marriage 
with Bothwell: to provide for the lafety of 
the young Prince, and the ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant religion : and then to re-eſtabliſh 
the Queen in the poſſeſſion of her legal au- 
thority, © Others thought of more deſpe- 
rate meaſures : nothing leſs would ſatisfy 
< them, than the trial, the condemnation, 
* and puniſhment of the Queen herſelf.” — 
The former was Lethington's ſyſkem—© The 
latter was recommended by the Clergy, 
* and many Laics. But the Nobles durſt 
© not, or would not, venture on ſuch an 
* unprecedented and audacious deed,” 


Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth, 19th July 1567, 
is ſtill more explicit.“ The laſt degree 
« propoſed,” (ſays he) & is, not only to have 
* the Queen's proceſs made, and her con- 
« demnation public ; but alſo the depriva- 
« tion of her te and life to enſue.“ — 
He continues, —* This day, being at Mr. 

13 &« Knox's 
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« Knox's ſermon, who took a piece af 
u ſcripture furth of the Book of Kings, and 
did inveigh vehemently | againſt the 
Queen, and perſuaded extremities againſt 
« her; I did, after the ſermon, move ſuch 
4 of the Council as were preſent, to adviſe 
«the Preachers. not to intermeddle with 
* theſe matters, until they were reſolved 
among themſelves what they were 
minded to do; otherwiſe the miniſters, 
„going on ſo rigoroully in their daily 
* preachings, might draw the multitude 
from them *.“ Such were the religious 
principles of the Clergy (it is to be hoped 
not the whole of them) at the head of the 
Reformation in Scotland! Do the prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion, or of its 
mild Founder, breathe this ſanguinary ſpirit? 
Are we ſurpriſed at the doubt of libertines, 
Whether religion, or atheiſm, Ras drawn 
moſt blood from mankind ? 


* Keith, p. 422. 
Mean- 
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Meanwhile, in her remote priſon of 
Lochlevin, cut off from all intercourſe with 
friends *®, Queen Mary was kept cloſe 
priſoner for eleven months, ſubjected to 
the daily inſults of a bold intemperate 
woman, the' mother of Murray. The fu- 
rions fanatic Lord Lindſay, at the fame 
time threatening her with inſtant death, 
a reſignation of her crown in favour of her 
infant fon was extorted from her, together 
with a nomination of Regency to the Earl 
of Murray during the Prince's non-age, 
From this priſon, after ſome months con- 


finement, Mary effected her eſcape in the 
following manner. 


The extreme rigour of her confinement, 
her diſtreſſes, and, amidſt all, her gentle 
and irreſiſtible addreſs, won over to her 
relief George Douglas, a young man, bro- 


Even the foreign miniſters of France and England 
were denied acceſs to her. 


ther 
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ther to the Laird of Lochlevin. Mary 
having given previous notice to the Lord 
Seton, horſes and an armed eſcort were 
prepared to receive her on the border of the 
Lake. Douglas, watching the opportunity 
while his brother and wife were at ſup- 
per, on Sunday evening, 2d May 1568, 
ſtole the keys of the caſtle from his cham- 
ber, opened the gates, releaſed the Queen, 
locked them behind her, and threw the 
keys into the Lake. He then led the Queen, 
with one attendant maid, into the boat pre- 
pared for her, and rowed them {ſafely to 
ſhore, She inſtantly mounted horſe, and, 
under the guard of Lord Seton and Sir 
james Hamilton, after croſſing the Frith 
of Forth, ſoon reached the caſtle of 
Niddrie, Lord Seton's houſe in Weſt 
Lothian, There repoſing herſelf a few 
hours, ſhe again ſet off, and riding all 
night, arrived at the palace of Hamilton, 


the next morning. 


The 
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The ſudden precipitation of Queen Mary 
from her throne, almoſt inſtantaneous on 
her fatal marriage, had ſtruck her friends 
with conſternation; from which they 
ſcarcely recovered, before they found the 
Earl of Murray firmly feated in the Re- 
gency. S0 inſolent and audacious were 
the rebels at this time (as aflerted by the 
Queen's friends), © That in cais the Nobil- 
© men favorers of hir Majeſtie bad raiſed 
„ an armie, it was minaced and boiſted, 
that thay wald ſend hir heid to them“. 
During the Queen's impriſonment, her 
friends had time to look about them, and 
to trace the ſteps of Murray and his con- 
federates through the whole mazes of their 
conſpiracies and ſchemes for the Queen's 
overthrow. Convinced of her innocence, 
they had already begun to concert meaſures 
for reſcuing her from the hands of her rebel 
ſubjects, and reſtoring her to her throne f. 


* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 355. 


+ Robertſon, vol. i. p. 453. 
| Imme- 
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Immediately on the report of her eſcape 
from Lochlevin, her friends took arms, and 
crowded to her from every quarter. In a 
few days her court was filled with a great 
and ſplendid train of the moſt eminent of 
the Nobility and Gentry, accompanied by 
their followers, to the number of ſix thou- 
ſand men. An aſſociation was formed for 
the defence of. her perſon and authority, 
and ſubſcribed by twenty-ſeven Peers of 
the realm, almoſt the whole Biſhops and 
dignified Clergy *, and the moſt diſtin- 


puſhed and powerful of the Barons and 
Gentry. | 


On this occaſion, Murray exerted him- 
elf with reſolution and ſagacity. In poſ- 
ſeſſion of the powers of Government, he 
collected his utmoſt ſtrength, and haſtened 
to attack the Queen before her numbers 
mould increaſe. Her ſituation at Hamil- 
ton was ſtraitened, in the midſt of a hoſtile 


* Robertſon, vol. L p. 254» 
part 
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part of the country, ardent in the cauſe of 
the new religion, and devoted to Glen- 
cairn and Sempil, two of the moſt violent 
leaders of Reformation. The Queen's plan 
was to have marched northward towards 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Dunbarton, in the 
entry of the Highlands, which, by the 
valour and conduct -of the Lord Fleming, 
{till held out for her; and there to have 
waited until the northern clans of Huntly, 
Ogilvy, and other friends, ſhould Join her, 
Murray, meanwhile, moſt artfully amuſed 
her for ſome days, pretending to liſten to 
propoſals for accommodating matters be- 
tween them, until he had collected his 
ſtrength: he then marched forward to 
attack her. The Queen's army, though 
reſpectable both in numbers and leaders, 
conſiſted chiefly of the Hamiltons. There 
was ſcarce one military officer, however, 
among them. The Archbiſhop of St. An- 


drew's, brother to the Duke, took the 
| chief 
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chief direction. On their march towards 
Punbarton, they were oppoſed by Murray 
at the village of Langſide, near Glaſgow. 
Murray had under him ſeveral experienced 
officers, particularly Sir William Kirkaldy 
of Grange, to whoſe military {kill Murray, 
in a great meaſure, owed the fortune of the 
day, The Hamiltons leading the van, 
ruſhed on and attacked the front line of 
the Regent's army with great intrepidity. 
The conflict was furious on both ſides. 
The impetuoſity of the Hamiltons having 
ſeparated them from their main body, left 
their flanks expoſed to the fire of ſeveral 
parties which Murray had poſted amongſt 
ſome incloſures on each ſide, and at the 
lame time they were attacked in front by 
Murray's choiceſt troops. They were 
obliged to give way, and retreated in con- 
fuſion. A general diſorder and rout enſued. . 
Above three hundred of the Queen's fide 
tell dead on the field; many were taken 
| Vor, II. O priſoners. 
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priſoners. The unfortunate Queen, who 
was a ſpeQator of the engagement from a 
riſing ground, ſeeing the day loſt, rode off 
the field with precipitation; and, with a 
few attendants, reached the Abbey of Dun- 
drenan in Galway without reſting, not 
leſs than ſixty miles from the field of battle. 
In this remote part of the kingdom, ſur- 
rounded with her friends, Mary might 
have remained with ſafety, until ſhe had 
collected her ſcattered powers, and again 
taken the field. The Lords Herries and 
Maxwell were powerful in that country. 
Scot of Buccleugh, and Kerr of Fernieherſt, 
in the neighbouring counties along the 
Border, and almoſt the whole of the king- 
dom to the north of the Forth and Tay, 
with the Earl of Huntly and Lord Ogilvy 
at their head, were devoted to her cauſe. 
The amazing credulity of Mary, and the 
dread of again falling into Murray's hands, 


determined her to take another courte. 
11 While 
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While the Queen was confined in Lochle- 
yin, although the conſtant unremitting 
practices of Elizabeth, in ſtirring up her 
ſeditious ſubjects againſt her, had brought 
her to that priſon; although ſhe took no 
ſtep for effeCting her relief; yet, on that 
occaſion, affecting much commiſeration for 
her diſtreſs, ſhe had amuſed her with pro- 
miſes of interpoſing between her and her 
rebellious ſubjects; and by her letters had 
lolicited Mary to take refuge in England, 
where ſhe offered her a princely reception 
and a ſafe aſylum. The weakneſs of 
Queen Mary now inclined her to truſt to 
theſe promiſes; and in oppoſition to the 
earneſt entreaties of her faithful friends the 
Lords Herries, Maxwell, and Fleming, 
who never forſook her, ſhe took the fatal 
ep to complete all her misfortunes by 
throwing herſelf into the hands of her 
ſteady and determined foe; who, for a 


courſe of years, and by a ſeries of ſchemes, 
O 2 had 
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had been contriving to bring this important 
event about *! 


The 
* This ſcheme of Queen Elizabeth, in decoying 
Queen Mary to throw herſelf into her hands, was 
formed by her ſo early as the period of Mary's reſolu- 
tion of leaving France and returning to her own 
dominions: and it appears that Elizabeth never loſt 
fight of her plan. (See vol. i. p. 354. 358. 376.) The 
only excuſe that can be made for Mary's credulity, is 
the fear ſhe might have been impreſſed with, of again 
falling into the hands of her rebel ſubjects, which ſhe 
had reaſon to apprehend might have been fatal to her, 
But the credulous Queen, above all, truſted implicitly 
in the letters lately addreſſed to her by Queen Elizabeth 
upon her eſcape from Lochlevin, inviting her, in a moſt 
affectionate ſtrain, to take refuge in England, under 
the ſolemn promiſe of aſſiſtance, and as a pledge of 
faith and friendſhip, accompanying her letter with a 
ring. So groſs a breach of faith, in thus decoying the 
eredulous Princeſs to ruſh into the ſnare laid for ber, 
is a deed fo black in every circumſtance attending it, 
and lays open a heart ſo void of every principle of 
honour or humanity, as calls for the cleareſt evidence 
to ſupport it ! which ſhall be laid before the reader. 


In the time of the conferences in England, Queen 


Mary's Commiſſioners appeared in preſence of Queen 
Elizabeth 
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The part which the confederates, with 
Murray at their head, acted, in accuſing 
the 


a at. edt. ti. PP 


— 


3 


Elizabeth and her Council at Hampton Court, on the 
16th of December 1568, and the Biſhop of Roſs, in 
their name, addreſſed Queen Elizabeth herſelf in theſe 
words: “ Our Soverane,” ſays he, “came of hir 
* own free motive will within your Majeſtie's realm, 
upon the greit confidence ſhe had in your Majeſtie, 
* —and divers and ſindrie faithfull promiſes paſt befoir 
* betwixt your Hieneſs and hir, and confirmit be 
* writings and taikens latelie ſent betwixt your Ma- 
* jeftie and hir; and laſt of all, as your Majeſtie has 
aton, be Beton. — Goodall, vol. ii. p. 265.— 
The ſame Biſhop of Roſs, again, by a letter of 14th 
December 1567, thus addreſſes Queen Elizabeth, re- 
minding her of the © findrie promiſes of friendſhip, 
* amitie, and mutual aſſiſtance, affirmit be tokenis and 
* writings; and 1a of all, be reſaving the ring again 
* fra Beton, imediatly after hir delivering furth of 
* Lochlevin, quhilk your Majeſty had gevin and 
* terchangit as a pledge of amitie, and promiſe of 
1 belp to uthers mutuallie whenſoever occaſioun 
* ſould require.” —(Goodall, vol. ii. p. 384. 
Whitaker, vol. i. p. 37.) — And to complete the 
vhole evidence, there remains the teſtimony of Secre- 


ary Cecil, in his own hand-writing, acknowledging 


O 3 the 
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the Queen of the murder of Lord Darnley ö 
before Queen Elizabeth, by which Murray 
ſecured to himſelf, by Elizabeth's means, 
the Regency of the kingdom, has already 
been ſhown, We return to Bothwell, 


After the death of the Earl of Murray, | 
the Earl of Lennox, father to the Lord 
Darnley, having ſucceeded him in the Re- 
gency, ſent over, in the year 1570, one 
Thomas Buchanan, as his miniſter to the 
court of Denmark, to ſolicit that king to 
have the Earl of Bothwell ſent home, and 
delivered up to him. This embaſſy had 
not the effect of procuring the Earl of Both- 
well to be delivered up. We learn, how- 
ever, that Mr. Buchanan ſent over an ac- 
count of his tranſaQions to his maſter Ler- 


n 


— AIEEY * — — 


— 
— — 


the truth of the above facts, as formerly quoted, iu 
theſe words: © She (Queen Mary) trufted. to th 
«© Queen's Majeſtie's help, becauſe ſhe had in bet 
trouble received many meſſages to that ct. Cotton 
Lib. Anderſon, vol, iii. p. 99. 
| nox, 
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nox, which it is probable contained ſome 
particulars from the mouth of Bothwell 
relating to the murder. Theſe, it would 
appear, were not thought proper to be 
expoſed to light. The Earl of Morton at 
this time was at London, negotiating to 
have Queen Mary, then in England, till 
: detained priſoner. It is probable that this 
embaſſy of Buchanan's to Denmark was 
not reliſhed by him. He appears to have 
been ſuſpicious of ſome diſcoveries from 
that quarter. He had the addreſs, there- 
fore, to intercept the above packet from 
Buchanan, and the boldneſs to open and 
peruſe the contents, though addreſſed to his 
maſter Lennox only. For proof of this 
fag, we have Morton's own letter to the 
Regent Lennox ſtill preſerved, though Bu- 
chanan's letter from Denmark is not to 
be found; but as Morton himſelf ſoon af- 
ter ſucceeded to the Regency, this may 
calily be accounted for. Morton's letter to 

O 4 the 
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the Regent is in theſe words : We refavit 
« letter written furth of Denmark, be Mr, 
% Thomas Buchanan, to your Grace, of 
« date the 20th of January; and becauſe 
« we judgit that ſome things might be 
« ſpecifyed thairin quhilk were expedient 
© to be remembered upon here, we tuke the 
M beldneſs to open and read the letter, quhilk 
« it may pleis your Grace preſently to re- 
„ ſaive, The cauſe why it has been ſo 
e long in ſending, was that we thought | 
© not belt, to commit it to the throuch 52 
* poſt, or a common meſſenger : for that 
te we had na will the contents of the ſame 
& ſuld be known, fearing that ſome words 
and matters mentioned in the ſame, be- 
ing diſperſit heir as novellis, ſuld rather 
* have hindered than furthered our cauſe; and 
« thairfor, being deſirit at court to ſhow 
* the letter, we gave to underſtand, that 
we' had ſent the principal away, and 
8 * a copy, 0 omittand fic things as we 
9 thought 
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* thought not meet to be ſhawn, as your 
Grace may perceive by the like copy, 
& quhilk alſo we have ſent you herewith, 
* quhilk ye may communicate to fic as your 
Grace thinks not expedient to communi- 
#cate the _ contents of the principal 


{ letter unto * 


This letter is ſigned by Morton, 8 

"T7 by the Abbot of Dunfermline, and 1 

Macgill, two perſons whom we have al- 
ready ſeen employed as uſeful inſtruments 
o Murray and Morton; and is dated the 
2:th of March 1570, that is, above two 
months after the date of Thomas Bucha- 
nan's letter to Lennox. From which it is 
plain, that Morton and his aſſociates mult 
have kept this letter in their hands above 5 
month before they were pleaſed to ſend it 
Cown to Scotland to Lennox, to whom it 
was addreſſed. 


Cotton Lib. Lennox's Regiſter of Letters, fol. 202. 
Goodall, vol. ii. p. 382. : 
For 
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For what purpoſes Morton intercepted, 
and detained ſo long, this letter from 
Denmark, in his hands, and why he was 
pleaſed to deliver a falſe and caſtrated copy, 
even to his good friend Queen Elizabeth, 
and her miniſter Cecil, omitting ſome mat- 
ters contained in this letter, that were not 
Jeet (as he acknowledges) 70 be ſhown, ſeem 
to be pretty obvious: and I leave it to 
others to determine, how far this whole 
maneuvre of Morton, with reſpect to the 
intercepting this packet to the Regent, 
breaking it open, detaining it for ſeveral 
weeks in his hands before he ſent it to Len- 
nox, concealing the contents, and taking 
upon him to deliver to the Engliſh court 
a falſe copy, or indeed to deliver any copy 
at all, does not carry the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion, 
that the original letter ſent from Denmark 
contained matters of great importance relat- 
ing to the murder, and particularly againſt 
Morton himſelf, and the whole party; and 

whether 


„ 
—— 
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whether it is not extremely probable, that 
he might have abſtracted part of the 
contents, and even falſified the original, 
which he was pleaſed to ſend to Lennox, 
for the ſame very reaſons which induced 
him to falſify the copy, which he owns him- 
ſelf he gave in to the Engliſh court. 


The breaking open a letter from an am- 
baſſador at a foreign court, to his maſter 


the Regent of Scotland, without authority, 
muſt convince every mortal, that Morton 
muſt have been under the greateſt anxiety 
and ſuſpicion, that the contents were of 
the utmoſt importance, and contained ſome 
dangerous diſcoveries relating to himſelf, 
which could induce him to venture upon 
lo groſs a practice; and his keeping up the 
letter for ſo long a time in his hands, un- 
der the poor pretence of not truſting it 
with a common meſſenger, is as convin= 
cing, that during that time he was prace- 
Hing upon it, and that it was not without 


deſign 
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deſign that he kept this letter all this while 
in his hands 110 


Lennox continuing to ſolicit the King of 
Denmark to ſend over Bothwell to be tried, 
Queen Elizabeth likewiſe was pleaſed to 
urge the ſame requeſt. That King, by a 
letter ſent to the Earl of Lennox, agreed to 
ſend over Bothwell, upon theſe conditions; 
'That Queen Elizabeth ſhould become 
bound, and likewiſe the eſtates of Scot- 
land, by ſolemn writings, to be ſent to 
Denmark againſt the 24th day of Auguſt 
1571, that the Earl of Bothwell ſhould 
have a fair trial. This letter Lennox ſent 
to Queen Elizabeth for her advice, by a 
letter of the 25th of May that year: but 
the ſecurity for Bothwell demanded by 
the Daniſh King, not being ſent, that at- 


* This affair ſufficiently ſhows the imbecility of 
Lennox. He was nominal Regent only, while the 
audacious Morton took upon him to rule the whole 
affairs of government, 


fair 
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fiir was of conſequence dropped alto 


gether *. 


The great ſcheme of the confederates, 
Murray, Morton, and Lethington, having 
been, as we have ſeen, to overturn the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, by the deſtruc- 
ion or impriſonment of the Queen, and to 
attain poſſeſſion thereof to themſelves ; we 
have hitherto traced the triumvirate co= 
operating together in that ſcheme, which 
was accompliſhed by the Queen's impriſon- 
ment, and the Earl of Murray being ſettled 
n the Regency. 


But as the views of the confederates came 
after that to be ſeparated, and more de- 


tached from each other, we muſt now trace 


their conduct ſeparately. We therefore re- 
turn to the Earl of Murray. 


In the time of the conferences in Eng- 
land, the Duke of Norfolk, a Nobleman 


* Lennox's Regiſter, fol. 213. 235. 


I poſſeſſed 


— — —— —— p Ü —— — 


— — 


— — - + 
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poſſeſſed of every amiable quality, the firſt 
Peer in England in rank and power, and, 
as Sir James Melvill juſtly ſays, at that time 
the greateſt ſubje& in Europe, was one of 
Elizabeth's Privy Council, and one of the 
commiſſioners appointed to treat with the 
Scotch commiſſioners on Queen Mary's af- 
fairs. This patriot nobleman had very 
early ſeen to the bottom of his miſtreſs 
Elizabeth's views, and had obſerved the 
artful contrivances uſed by her to induce 
Mary's rebellious ſubjects, Murray. and 
his party, to defame and accuſe their Sove- 
reign: he not only knew Elizabeth's re- 
ſentment againſt a hated rival, but like- 
wiſe, that ſhe intended to quaſh entirely, 
and put an end, if poſſible, to a queſtion 
that had often before this been agitated in 
England, to her great diſquiet, viz. the 
affair of ſettling the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of England. The Duke of Norfolk 
had, under the greateſt confidence, and moſt 
ſolemn promiſes from Murray, of friend- 


ſhip 
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flip and ſecrecy, communicated to him his 
whole thoughts upon that ſubject: he had 
told him, that Elizabeth's plan was no 
other than to ſpirit them on to accuſe 
their Queen, with a view to diſappoint the 
ſcheme of ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England ; he therefore diſſuaded Murray 
from ſuffering himſelf to be *made the tool 
and inſtrument of Elizabeth's deſigns in 
defaming his own Sovereign, for which all 
men would deteſt him *. 


Murray appeared to be convinced, and 
' promiſed to be directed by the Duke; and 
a mutual engagement of friendſhip was 
entered into between them. Notwithſtand- 
ing this ſolemn engagement, at the very 
irt meeting of the Engliſh Council, Mur- 
ray, by a moſt perfidious and hypocritical 
behaviour, with tears in his eyes, as Sir 
james Melvill ſays +, gave in his infamous 
accuſation againſt his Sovereign; and, to 


* Melyill, p. 184, 186. + Ibid. p. 185. 


crown 
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crown all, the whole engagement between 
him and the Duke of Norfolk was im. 
mediately diſcloſed to Queen Elizabeth. 
The Duke, though vexed to be ſuſpected 
by Queen Elizabeth as a partiſan in any 
ſcheme that had the appearance of op- 
poling her ſentiments, yet ſeeing the whole 
that had paſſed between him and Murray 
laid open, and conſcious of the reclitude of 
his own intentions, openly declared,“ That 
* during her litetime he would never offend 
© her, but ſerve and honour her; and after 
© her the Queen of Scotland, as the only 
© means for eſchewing of civil wars and 
* bloodſhed, that might otherwiſe fall 


« gut *.“ 


After the conferences in England were 
broke up, Murray, who by his treachery 
to the Duke of Norfolk had not only lok 
the eſteem and friendſhip of that noble- 
man, but expoſed himſelf to the Engliſh 


* Melvill, p. 187, | 
| court, 
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court, juſtly found himſelf deſpiſed and 
deteſted by every body *, and in very un- 
aſy circumſtances at London. He wanted 
to come down to Scotland; at the ſame 
time he was in want of money, and had 
no friends to procure him aſſiſtance. Be- 
ides, as the Duke of Norfolk had the 
command of the whole northern parts of 
the kingdom, Murray knew well, that 
he could not paſs the border in ſafety, 
without the Duke's friendſhip; and how 
to compaſs this, and to regain the confi- 
dence of a perſon whom he had ſo lately 
betrayed, required the greateſt addreſs, and 
the utmoſt ſtretch of his diſſimulation and 
bypocriſy. About this time, Secretary 
Lethington, from a conſciouſneſs of the 
wrongs he had. done the Queen, and 
Filling, in ſome degree, to make atone- 
ment, now privately inclined to her inte- 
ret; by his means, Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, a confident of the Duke's, gave 


* Melvill, p. 186. 
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his aſſiſtance on this fatal occaſion, The 
Duke had, by this time, made propoſals 
of marriage to Queen Mary: in order, 


therefore, to accompliſh this matter, 
Throckmorton convinced him, that it 
would conduce to the good of his affair 
to have the friendſhip of Murray. The 
Duke ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded. 80 
Murray and Secretary Lethington were ſe- 
cretly brought to an interview with the 
Duke; where we may preſume that nei- 
ther prayers, tears, nor the moſt ſolemn 
promiſes and proteſtations of friend(hip 
and ſecrecy, were wanting on the part of 
Murray. The Duke, noble, generous, 
and open, forgave all that was paſt, and 
opened his breaſt to Murray and Lething- 
ton, as to his purpoſe of marriage witl 
Queen Mary; and © the Regent promiſed, 
as far” (ſays Melvill) “ as could be de- 
* viſed; fo that a greater friendſhip wa 
„packed up between them than ever“ 


* Melvill, p. 188. 


3 This 
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This was all hypocriſy and deceit on the 
pat of Murray, whoſe intention it never 
ws to forward any ſuch. marriage; ſo 
that this worthy nobleman, who deſerved 
à better fate, was a ſecond time made 
the dupe of Murray's profound diſſimu- 
ation and fair promiſes, and was ſoon 
after moſt perfidiouſly betrayed by him. 
For all this we have the undoubted au- 
thority of cotemporary writers; particu- 
larly Sir James Melvill, and the author 
of Crawford's manuſcript ; the firſt of 
whom is ſo much the profeſſed apologiſt 
of Murray, that no objection can lie 
againſt his authority in this matter. Sir 
James's words are, After the Regent had 
got this money, and taken leave of 
, "een Elizabeth, he was adviſed, by ſuch 
as had credit with him, to tell e 
all that had paſſed betwixt the Duke and 
him. And to do it more covertly, it 
* was deviſed, that the Queen of England 
* ſhould ſend for him, pretending to give 
F 2 * him 
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© him ſome admonition about ſome order 


. © otherwiſe, he ſhould ſend them to Eng- 


a piece of treachery and ingratitude, carried 


Ul 


ce to be obſerved upon the border. This 
« being done, and all things diſcovered to 
« the Queen, with a promiſe, ſo ſoon as he | 
* came to Scotland, and had received any 
„letters from the Duke, by cyphers or 


« land by expreſs. After the Regent's 
* ſafe return to Scotland, Mr. John Wood, 


e his ſecretary, procured upon the firſt oc- 
e calion to be ſent to England, with all 
„ the letters which had been ſent from 
« the Duke of Norfolk which could tend 
The Duke was ſent 
* to the Tower, and ſome time after was 
&« beheaded *.“ 


— 


« to undo him, 


From this ſtory, which contains ſo black 
on under the vileſt diſſimulation, we may 
judge, with certainty, of the real character 


Melvill, p. 189. Glaſgow edit. ; Crawford, p. 119. 
and 129.; and Robertſon, vol. i. p. 437. g 
5 | 0 
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of the gude or godly Regent; and, without 
breach of charity, conclude him to have 
been capable of engaging in the worſt of 
crimes, to ſerve his own views, and to 
maintain himſelf in that government which 
by the ſame practices he had obtained, 
To proceed: 


The diſpoſition of Murray appears to 
have been altogether congenial with that of 
Elizabeth. In this laſt affair they co-operated 
to one point, the detaining of Queen Mary 
a priſoner in England for life. That being 
accompliſhed, Murray now turned his 
thoughts to Scotland, to the eſtabliſhment 
of his government there, by the deſtruction 
of the Queen's friends. Lethington was 
the firſt to be proſcribed. He was now 
hated and dreaded by the Regent. He had 
been his aſſociate and confederate through 
the whole ſeries of the conſpiracies which 


had diſturbed the Queen's reign. At ſeeing 
lie miſerable ſituation to which ſhe was 
£4 now 


— . * 5 
— — — . - 
= 
- — — * -— I 
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how reduced, and to which he had fatally 
contributed, Lethington now felt remorſe, 
and was ſeriouſly, though ſecretly, diſ- 
poſed to ſerve her. 2 


This did not eſcape the penetration of 
Murray. Lethington's late conduct in pro- 
moting the Duke of Norfolk's intended 
marriage, which tended to the reſtoration 
of the Queen, could never be forgiven. 
He determined to take him off, as he had 
done Norfolk *. Sir James Melvill, from 
whom we take the following facts, was the 
intimate friend of the Regent, and tells us 
he was witneſs to the tranſactions T. The 
Regent, ſays Melvill, reſolved to accuſe 
Secretary Lethington as acceſſary to Lord 
Darnley's murder. To bring this about, 
however, required all Murray's cunning and 
addreſs. Lethington had been too long his 
confederate to venture openly to provoke 


* Crawford, p. 133. 


+ Melvill, Glaſgow edition p. 190, et * | 
him 
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him to take a deſperate meaſure, and to un- 
fold their joint ſchemes of iniquity. It was 
neceſſary, therefore, that the accuſation 
rainſt Lethington ſhould come from ano- 
ther quarter. The Earl of Lennox was 
under no ſuch reſtraint : his retainer and 
dependent, the famous Thomas Crawford, 
whom he had before brought as evidence 
againſt the Queen, appeared before Murray 
and his council, and accuſed Lethington as 
acceſſory to the late King's murder. Le- 
thington was thereupon impriſoned. Sir 
William Kirkaldy of Grange, one of Le- 
thington's friends, was then governor of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. They both ſuſpected 
Murray to be at the bottom of this ſcheme, 
and told him ſo. Sir James Melvill fays, 
that Murray's apology privately to them 
was, © That it conſiſted not in his power 
* to ſave Lethington from priſon, ſeeing he 
* was accuſed, againſt his will, for the King's 
murder: but that Grange ſhould know 
* bis honeſt hart, i. e. intention, thereof at 

P 4 „ meet- 
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« meeting.” Lethington, and his friend 
Grange, were not, however, by ſmooth 
ſpeeches, convinced of the ſincerity of 
Murray's intention: a meſſage was ſent 
by Grange to the Regent, deſiring the like 
Juſtice to be done upon the Earl of Mor- 
ton and Mr. Archibald, Douglas. Grange 
himſelf red to fight with Douglas, and 
the Lord Herries with the Earl of Mor- 
ton, on that head, © That they were in 
* the council, and conſequently art and 
« part of the King's murder *,” To this 
challenge no anſwer was made: *© only” 
(continues Melvill) “ the Regent ill conli- 
« pwned to alledge, that the Lords had taken 
ce Lethington againſt his will.” Grange, on 
this, ſuſpecting the worſt, thought it not 
fit to truſt to Murray's fair words; he 
therefore ſent a party from the caſtle, re- 
ſcued Lethington, and took him under his 
Own protection. I ſtin follow Melvill.— 
* Murray and his Councellor (Morton, by 


* Melyill, p. 191. 
c hom. 
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4 whom he was led) were in great per- 
6 plexity when they ſaw that Grange had 
« taken Lethington to the caſtle, /auppoſing 
« of their councils to be diſcloſed. They 
© knew not how to help the matter, but 
the Regent was adviſed to cover his anger 
until a fit opportunity, cauſing him to 
go up to the caſtle the next morning; 
* for he durſt truſt Grange, though Grange 


« would no more truſt him.“ 


Melvill pro- 
ceeds: After this there were many de- 
* vices how to entrap Grange, but he 
" was adyertiſed to be upon his guard. 
„he Regent,” continues Melvill, © went 
*up to the caſtle, and conferred with 
* them, as a friend, of all his affairs, with 
a merry countenance, and caſting in 
many merry purpoſes, minding them of 
* many ſtraits and dangers they had for- 
* merly been engaged together in. So far 
was he inſtructed to diſſemble ; yet the 
violence he did himſelf herein was eaſily 


„ per- 
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* perceived by ſuch who had been ac. 


« quainted with him.“ 


What a picture of diſſimulation have 
we here of this arch-hypocrite. But his 
artifice and hypocriſy were practiſed in vain 
upon ſuch men as Kirkaldy and Lething- 
ton, who were too well and intimately ac- 
quainted with his duplicity, to be caught 
in ſo palpable a fnare. Let us fee how 
Murray behaves on this diſappointment.— 
© I knew,” ſays Melvill, “ that the taking 
* Lethington to the caſtle, ſunk deepeſt 
into the Regent's heart.” Melvill gives 


the reafon as above: © He and Morton 
« ſuppoſed all their councils would be dif 
& cloſed.” - If Murray had ſucceeded in 
decoying Grange from the caſtle, Melvill | 
has diſcovered to us what was to have been 
his fate. Morton, ſays he, had four af 
ſaſſins prepared, and lying in wait to have 
murdered Grange on his entering the 

Regents 
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Regent's houſe, if he could have been 
drawn from the caſtle “. 


Murray, however, being now firmly 
ſupported by Queen Elizabeth, exerted his 
whole power to oppreſs and haraſs thoſe 
who had lately ſupported their unfortunate 
Queen, Of the noblemen who had taken 
à part for her relief, the moſt powerful 
were, the Duke of Chattelrault, and the 
Earls of Huntly and Argyle. Some of 
theſe, particularly Huntly, were ſtill in 
arms for the Queen. Seeing, however, 
little proſpect of ſucceeding in overturn- 
ing Murray's government, thus firmly ſup- 
ported, they began to liſten to favourable 
terms held out to them by the Regent, of 
reſtoring them and their dependents to 
their fortunes and eſtates, which had been 
torfeited and taken from them. 


On the ſolemn aſſurances of theſe terms 
lor himſelf and friends, Huntly diſbanded 


* Melvill, p. 192. b 
his 
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his troops, Which he had no ſooner done, 
than the falſe Regent haſtened to Aberdeen, 
ſummoned all Huntly's friends and ad- 
herents to appear before him, and, con- 
trary to faith, obliged them to compound 
for their late being in arms for their Queen, 
and exacted from them ſuch enormous 
ſums of money, that moſt of them and 
their families, ſays the Hiſtorian of the 
times, were reduced to beggary and 
ruin *. 


By the ſame falſchcod and treachery, he 
trepanned and got into his hands, the Duke 
of Chattelrault and Lord Herries. On the 
Regent's aſſured faith, theſe noblemen were 
decoyed to come to Edinburgh, to aſſiſt in 
quieting the country, as he pretended ; but 
no fooner were they arrived, than they 
were made priſoners, and ſent to the caſtle}. 


By theſe acts of treachery and oppreſſion, 


Crawford, p. 131. 4 Melvill, p. 193. 
in 
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in open violation of every moral obligation 
towards all who had ſhewn any degree of 
loyalty to the unfortunate Queen, Murray 
became univerſally deteſted and abandoned, 
fays the Hiſtorian, by every worthy man“; 
ſo that when he appeared in public, he 
was attended by a mean retinue of his de- 
pendents only. He was ſenfible himſelf 
of the contempt into which he had fallen, 
and he became diſpirited and dejected at 
the frequent inſults he met with 4. 


Amongſt thoſe loyaliſts who fought for 
their unfortunate Queen at the fatal battle 
of Langſide, was a gentleman of the name 
of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh T. He was 
there taken priſoner, and condemned by 
the Regent to be hanged, but made his 
eſcape, and was forfeited. His wife, who 
was the heireſs of Woodhouſelee, willingly 
abandoned her huſband's patrimonial eſtate 


a Crawford, p. 139. + Ibid, + Ibid. 140. 
of 
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of Bothwellhaugh, and betook herſelf to 
the eſtate which ſhe held in her own right, 


Murray, on this, ſent an armed party, who, 


after ſtripping the unfortunate Lady, turned 
her naked out of her houſe at midnight 
into the open fields, expoſed to the in- 
clemency of cold and darkneſs. By this 
inhuman treatment ſhe loſt her ſenſes, and 
became frantic. Her huſband, from that 
moment, vowed the death of Murray, 
which he put in execution ſoon after. The 
Regent held his court at that time at the 
palace of Linlithgow: there Hamilton lay 
in wait for him in a houſe which he had 
hired, having a wooden gallery fronting 
the high ſtreet, and a poſtern-gate which 
opened to the fields, where he had a ſwift 
horſe, ready ſaddled, for making his eſcape. 
He knew the time when the Regent was 
to paſs along the ſtreet on horſeback; ſeized 
the opportunity, took his aim, and, with 


a ſingle bullet, ſhot him through the body; 
then 
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then mounted his horſe, and eſcaped to 
Hamilton, and from thence to France. It 
is reported of him, that while he was there, 
a reward was offered him to kill Admiral 


Coligny : No,“ anſwered he, © unleſs 


« Coligny had injured me as highly as 
« Murray did *.“ 


Thus died James Stuart Earl of Murray, 
Regent of Scotland. To the ſupremacy of 
power he attained, by a ſteady and de- 
termined adherence to an early plan, formed 
by him for the deſtruction of his queen 
and ſiſter; and for that purpoſe, baſely 
felling himſelf and the freedom of his 
country to Queen Elizabeth, who ſup- 
ported him in all his traiterous plots and 
conſpiracies againſt his native ſovereign. 


He enjoyed his ill-got dignity only two 


years and five months, in which ſhort 


ſpace he lived to ſee himſelf the object 


* Crawford, p. 140. 


of 
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of univerſal deteſtation and contempt: neg. 
lected by his former friends, unleſs by 
Morton, and thoſe zealots among the Re- 


formed Clergy, whom, by his hypocritical 
and affected fanQity, he made the uſeful 
inſtruments of his ambition ; and deſerted 
by every honeſt man 


* Crawford, p. 139. Melvill, p. 194. 
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CHA F. VI. 


Alſeract or Outlines of the Hiſtory of the 
Times, ſerving to illuſtrate the Actions 
and Characters of the Confederates againſt 
Queen Mary, while ſhe was detained a 
Priſoner in England, during the ſucceſſive 
Regencies of the Earls of Lennox, Mar, 
and Morton. — The Trial, Confeſſion, and 
Death of Morton. 


T actions and characters of the con- 

federates for the dethroning of Queen 
Mary, when conſidered, and weighed in 
the oppoſite ſcale with that of the unfor- 
tunate Queen, form a weighty argument 
in her favour. As we have, in the fore- 
going pages, traced the conduct of theſe 


confederates from Queen Mary's arrival, 
Vor. II. 2 from 
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from France, in her own kingdom, until 
the fatal end of their leader the Earl of 
Murray, who did not long enjoy the fruitz 
of his traiterous conſpiracies againſt his 
Sovereign: we now proceed in our re- 
ſearch, with regard to Morton and Le- 
thington, the remaining aſſociates, from 
the above period of Murray's aſſaſſination, 
until their final cataſtrophe; in which it 
may be neceflary to ſketch the outlines of 
ſo much of the hiſtory of the times 2 
ſerves to illuſtrate the characters, and con- 
nect with the particular actions of the 
abovementioned perſons. | 


The premature death of the Earl of 
Murray was confidered by the friends of 
Queen Mary, as a fatal blow to the ad- 
verſe party, which they hoped, now that 
their moſt active leader, and the bittereſt 
of the Queen's enemies in Scotland, was 
cut off, might bring about her reſtoration 
to the throne of her own kingdom. Queett 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth could not conceal her grief on 


* event, and the intereſt which ſhe had 
in a life which ſhe conſidered as of great 
importance to her “. 


Morton, by the ſupport of Elizabeth, 
now became the leader of the party againſt 
the Queen. Immediately after Marray's 
death, he took upon him to call a con- 
vention of the Nobility, eſpecially ſuch 
(ays Crawford) as were the Queen's ene- 
mies. 


The friends of the Queen, upon this, 
deſired the meeting to be adjourned to a 


* Elizabeth, ſays Dr. Robertſon, bewailed the death 
of Murray as the moſt fatal diſaſter that could have 
befallen her kingdom, and was inconſolable to a degree 
that little ſuited her dignity. Robertſon, octavo edit. 
vol. ii. p. I. 

Queen Mary too, on hearing of Murray's death, 
is ſaid to have ſhed tears for this inhuman brother, 
whoſe deteſtable wickedneſs and treachery had preci- 
pitated her from her throne to a priſon. Crawford, 


p. 144. | 
Q 2 longer 
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longer day, that the whole Nobility might 
have intimation, and time to attend this 
convention. Notwithſtanding, Morton and 
his friends met on the day appointed; 
when the firſt thing Morton got done, was 
an act of the convention, abſolving Se- 
cretary Lethington from the accuſation 
brought againſt him, as acceſſory to the 
late King's murder; “ and recognoſcing 
„him, as an honeſt man, in his own place 
„again; and as a good and profitable in- 
« ſtrument in this common weill *,” After 
this, the Earl of Lennox was declared Re- 
gent of the kingdom. 


Confederates in iniquity become always 
ſuſpicious, and take the firſt opportunity to 
get rid of each other. 


Notwithſtanding this abſolution of Le- 
thington, the very ſame year the Regent 
Lennox diſmiſſed the Secretary from his 


* Crawford, p. 149. | 
offices, 
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offices, proclaimed him a traitor on ac- 
count of the late King's murder, and an 
xt of forfeiture was paſſed againſt him. 


As Morton was the Regent's chief mini- 
ſter at the time, Lethington, with reaſon, 
blamed Morton as the cauſe of his forfeit- 
ure, The letters that paſſed between them 
on that head, which are ſtill preſerved to 
us, are curious, and give great light into 
this matter. Lethingron wrote to his friend 
the Laird of Carmichael the following let- 
ter, which, it appears, was ſhown by him 
to Morton: „He (Morton) was the chief 
* procurer and ſolicitor of my pretended 
" forfeiture, for a crime, whereof, he knows 
* in bis conſcience, I was as innocent as him- 
*/elf.” Morton's anſwer to Carmichael is 
as follows: „ When it ſhall be conſidered, 
"who had the government, and for what 
*cauſe the forfeiture paſt, I think they 
* Will not eſteem me the chief procurer or 
* ſolicitor thereof: for the Earl of Lennox 
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« being the Regent, having the admini- 
& ſtration of juſtice in his hands, and the 
« cauſe being the murder of the King bis 
e ſon, it might be well thought that there 
* needed little procuration or ſolicitation, 
“ — That I know him innocent in my 
* conſcience as myſelf! the contrary there- 
4 of is true; for I was and am innocent 
« thereof, but could not affirm the fame 
„ of him, conſidering what I underſtood 
* of that matter of his own confeſſion t1 
* myſelf u.“ This was very plain lan- 
guage between theſe confederates, now 
ready to fall out; but they knew they 
were ſtill in the hands of friends, If Mor- 
ton had himſelf been entirely innocent, 
and knew Lethington to have been guilty 
of the King's murder, what could induce 
him, in the act of convention 1570, to 
procure this murderer of the King to be 
then abfolved of the crime, and recogniſed 


*® Bannantine's continuatian of Knox's Hiſtory, MS, 
p; 202. Advocates? library. 
ai 
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an hone} man ? Only this, ſurely, that 


Lethington at that time was his friend 
and confederate ; afterwards it ſeems he 
fell out with him, and had the influence 
with the Regent /ecretly to procure Le- 
thington's forfeiture ; but for fear of pro- 
voking him to a full diſcovery of their 
joint crimes, he durſt not openly act 
againſt him. 


Morton was well acquainted with the 
weakneſs and verſatile diſpoſition. of Le- 
thington, and the favour he now diſcovered 
towards the Queen. The apprehenſion 
which he had, of Lethington's laying open 
to his friend and protector, Sir William 
Kirkaldy of Grange, their whole ſcenes of 
iniquity, which muſt have opened the eyes 
of the public, and operated the Queen's 
reinſtatement, and his own overthrow ; this 
lat brooding in his boſom, and gave him 
no quiet but in the thoughts of compaſling 
Lethington's death, together with that of 


Q 4 1 
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his confidant and protector Grange, who 

now had openly declared againſt the Rox 

gent's and Morton's party, and left them, 

and held out the Caſtle of Edinburgh in the 
aeen's name. 


The Earl of Lennox's Regency was of 
ſhort duration, one year and four months 
only; in which anarchy and confuſion 
prevailed over the whole kingdom. Both 
parties were in arms againſt each other, 
Separate conventions, under the name of 
Parliaments, were held. The one under 
the authority of the Queen; the other by 
the Regent, in name of the young Prince, 
whom, under Murray” s Regency, they had 
proclaimed King. In theſe ſeparate Par- 
laments mutual attainders and forfeitures 
were iſſued againſt each other, in conſe- 
quence of which, the country was de- 
ſtroyed, and much blood ſhed ; while the 
deteſtable policy of Elizabeth fomented this 
deſtructive civil rage, and by means of 

the 
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the infamous Randolph, her miniſter, then 
reſident in. Scotland, artfully keeping well 
with both parties, incited them againſt 
each other * In this wicked plan ſhe ſuc- 

ceeded 


* Of this we have full evidence. Sir James Mel- 
vill ſays, he was ſent by Randolph with propoſitions to 
Grange, Governour of the Caſtle, to agree with the 
Regent, and aſſiſt him and his party.—Grange's. an- 
ſwer to Randolph by Melvill was, a requeſt to Ran- 
dolph to ſpeak plain to him.—On this, ſays Melvill, 
after ſome ceremonies and proteſtations of ſecrecy, he 
ſaid, “ Tell your friend (Grange) this from Mr. Ran- 
« dolph (but not from the Engliſh Ambaſlador), that 
* there is no lawful authority in Scotland but the 
“Queen's; ſhe will prevail at length, and therefore 
* it 1s his intereſt, as the ſafeſt courſe, to join him- 
* ſelf to her faion.” „This was the help,“ ſays 
Melvill, „he made to the Regent, who believed that 
* Randolph's embaſſy (to Scotland) was to advance 
© his authority.” Melvill, p. 204. The finger of 
Morton here is eaſy to be traced; he went hand in 
hand with Randolph in this infamous policy of inciting 
the contending parties to cut each other's throats, 
Melvill proceeds—Randolph knew the animoſities which 
were among the Nobility, and the nature of every one 


in particular, by his long reſidence in Scotland. © To 
ce the 
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ceeded to her utmoſt wiſn. The parties 
were not only ſtirred up to ſhed each other's 
blood, but to lay waſte their lands, and 
burn and deſtroy their caſtles and palaces, 
Nay more, when at one period there was 
ſome proſpect of an agreement, to prevent 
this, Sir William Drury, with a body of 
Engliſh forces, aſſiſted the Regent in 
plundering and throwing to the ground, 
the palaces of Hamilton, Linlithgow, and 
Kinneill, which belonged to the Duke of 
Chattelrault, then the head of the Queen's 
party. © This was done” (ſays Melvill) 


— 


62 
— — 


« the Ladies, he cauſed his Queen to ſend commend- 
« ations and tokens (preſents). He alſo uſed his 
« craft with the Minifters (Clergy), offering gold to 
„ ſuch as he thought could be prevailed with to accept 
& his offers. He gave largely to all ſuch as he knew 
were able to ſerve him in his deſign of kindling this 
« fire.” And his endeavours were as ſucceſsful as be 
could wiſh, While Randolph was thus diſtributing 
his Engliſh gold with a liberal hand, we need not 
doubt that his aſſiſtant Morton, Elizabeth's beſt friend 
and flaviſh dependant, had his full ſhare of it. 


to 
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« to enrage them, ſo as there might be no 
« hope of agreement, when the Hamiltons 
« aw themſelves ſo much injured *.“ 


To detail the particulars of theſe deſtruc+ 
tive civil commotions, were to deviate from 
our plan. Short as Lennox's Regency - 
was, it was diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral acts of 
cruelty and oppreſſion. He appears to have 
been a weak, impetuous, and raſh man, 
ſolely guided by the Earl of Morton. At 
his inſtigation, on making himſelf maſter 
of the town of Brechin, he cauſed to be 
| hanged ſeventy-ſix of the loyaliſts, who 
gallantly defended themſelves in the church. 
He was particularly furious in his rage 
againſt the Duke of Chattelrault and the 
Hamiltons, whom he regarded as the heads 
of the Queen's party. Beſides deſtroying 
their houſes as above, under appearance of 
a moſt precipitate and informal trial, he 
condemned and put to death, Hamilton, 


* Melvill, p. 207. 
Archbiſhop 


Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, brother to 
the Duke, as acceſſory to Lord Darnley's 
murder *. The moſt ſignal enterpriſe of 
the Queen's party during Lennox's Re- 
gency was the laſt; in which, though it 
failed of ſucceſs, the Regent loſt his life. 
Had its ſucceſs anſwered to the greatneſs 
and intrepidity of the deſign, as planned 
and deviſed by the genius of Sir William 
Kirkaldy, in all probability, it would have 
put an end to the civil war in Scotland, 
by cruſhing at one blow the Regent and his 
adherents: and that it would have ſue- 
ceeded, is equally probable, had it been 
conducted by Grange himſelf, who, for 
his ſagacity, intrepidity, and military ſkill, 
was eſteemed amongſt the moſt eminent 
captains of the age. But as Governour of 
the Caſtle, the place of refuge of the Lords 
of the Queen's party, to leave ſo important 
a poſt then under his charge, was thought 
by the Lords to be too hazardous. 


* Crawford, p. 195. 
The 
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The Regent, with Morton and the whole 
Lords of that party, then held a-parliament 
at Stirling; ſecure, as they thought them- 
ſelves, under protection of the caſtle, go- 
verned by the Earl of Mar, who had the 
cuſtody of the young Prince. On the 
evening of the 3d of September 1571, the 
Farl of Huntly, Lord Claud Hamilton, Scot 
of Balcleugh, and Sir David Spence, at 
the head of three hundred horfe and one 
hundred foot, ſet off from Ediriburgh, to 
quell, as they gave out, an inſurrection on 
the Border. They took the road ſouth- 
ward, until they got out of view of the 
city, when making a circuit towards the 
weſt, they marched directly to Stirling; 
where, without halting, they arrived before 
day-light. They had with them ſome of 
the townſmen, who knew every avenue of 
the place. In a few minutes all the horſes 
in the town were ſecured, while, at the 
lame time, the houſes of the Regent and 
of his Lords were ſurrounded and them- 

| ſelves 
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ſelves made priſoners, and ready to be car- 
ried off. So far every thing ſucceeded to 
the wiſhes of the aſſailants; when a retreat 
being ſounded, for calling together the 
ſcattered parties, not above one half of them 
could be got together. Balcleugh's Bor- 
derers, intent upon plunder, were ſtraggling 
in different parts of the town. Mar, in 
the caſtle, being by this time alarmed with 
the noiſe and tumult from the town, ſud- 
denly marched down a band from the gar- 
riſon, who briſkly attacking the aſſailants, 
thus ſcattered, and before they could be 
collected together, came juſt in time to 
ſnatch the prey from their hands, when 
ready to be carried off, In the tumult and 
confuſion, the Regent Lennox was mor- 
tally wounded. He had been made pri- 
ſoner early in the attack, and was under 
the protection of Sir David Spence, t0 
whom he had ſurrendered himſelf, and 
who gallantly defended him, until he him- 
ſelf was ſlain, Their other priſoners the 

aſſailants 
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aſſailants were obliged to leave behind 
them, to ſecure their own retreat, which 
they gallantly effected, with the lofs only 
of a few of their men; Sir David Spence 
being the only perſon of rank on that ſide 
killed in this ſignal expedition, which, 
for greatneſs of the deſign, and celerity 
and intrepidity in the execution, 1s ſcarce 
to be matched in hiſtory.—That a handful 
of men, ſays the cotemporary Hiſtorian *, 
haraſſed and oppreſſed by powerful ene- 
mies at home, aſſiſted by the powerful 
Queen Elizabeth from abroad, having but 
one place of ſtrength for their refuge and 
protection in their own country, ſhould 
venture for a moment to leave that, make 
a circuitous march of near fifty miles in a 
few hours, enter a large garriſon town, 
full of people, encounter an armed force, 

infinitely ſuperior in number, protected by, 
and lying under the guns of one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the kingdom, and 


. Crawford. 
4 ſurround, 
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furround, in a moment, and incloſe, as in a 
net, the Regent of the kingdom, and his 
whole Peers, then convened in Parliament; 

is moſt aſtoniſhing, and, for the generous 
clemency and moderation ſhewn by the 
vicxors, cannot be too much applauded, 
Betides the Regent Lennox, they had in 
their hands Morton, and ten other Lords, 
the chiefs of their enemies, mounted behind 
the horſemen, ready to be carried off. They 
had it in their power, concludes the Hiſto- 
rian, to have prevented a reſcue, and to 
have put an end to the civil war at once, 
by diſpatching them. But theſe generous 
victors diſdained to ſecure their conqueſt, 
or ſtain their magnanimity, by the blood 
of their priſoners. They left this Machia- 
velian maxim, to be followed by the modern 
butchers 1n war. 


On the death of Lennox, the Earl of 
Mar was choſen Regent. This Nobleman 


was not endued with bright parts, or deep 
reach 
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reach of mind. He was, however, a man 
of reſolution, and poſſeſſed a heart warm to 
the intereſt of his country. He was zealous 
in the cauſe of the Reformed religion, and 
deemed Queen Mary's principles incompati- 
ble with it. His conſcientious zeal had made 
him an caſy conqueſt to the artful Murray 
and his partiſans. As he was eſteemed, 
however, by both parties as a man of vir- 
tne and honour, he was thought a fit per- 
| fon, and worthy to have the charge and 
keeping of the young Prince in the caſtle 
of Stirling, of which he was Governor. 
Notwithſtanding Morton's efforts to ſuccced 
Lennox as Regent, the Earl of Mar was 
inveſted with that high office. 


The new Regent was ſenſible of the 
miſerable ſtate to which the country was 
reduced, by the fury of the enraged parties 
againſt each other, and bent his {kill to 
bring about a treaty of accommodation be- 


tween them. The inflammatory practices 
Vor. . R ot 
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of Randolph became ſo glaring as to open 
their eyes. Randolph loſt credit with both 
parties, and was recalled by Elizabeth, who 
ſent down Mr. Killigrew in his place; 
whoſe ſecret inſtructions, however, were to 
follow the ſame plan as the former miniſter, 
Melvill informs us, that being an old 
friend of Killigrew, and much in favour 
with him, he told Melvill in confidence, 
That the Engliſh Council neither built 
* their courſe upon the late Regent Len- 
** nox, nor upon this Mar, but entirely 
* upon the Earl of Morton, as confirmed 
* to them by the opinion of Mr. Ran- 
* dolph *.“ © For albeit” (fays Mr. Kil- 
ligrew) © Morton is not Regent, yet they 
* know that he had a great faction in the 
+ country F, which they (Elizabeth and 
Council) were reſolved to increaſe, ſo 
* that whoever is Regent, he ſhould get 
little done without Morton's conſent.” — 


* Melvill, p. 217—219. 
+ Bribed by Engliſh gold. | 
Killigrew 
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Killigrew confeſſed to him, ſays Melvill, 
« that in this buſineſs his commiſhon and 
« his mind went not one way; that he 
« was employed againſt his will, though 
«3s a ſervant he durſt not difobey his 
© Princeſs “. 


The well-meaning Regent, ignorant of 
this double-dealing, was {till endeavouring, 
with all his ſkill and power, to bring the 
contending parties to an accommodation, 


* Melvill, p. 219.— The fact is certainly true, 
and is atteſted by Crawford, p. 244. and other cotem- 
porary Hiſtorians, But that the Engliſh Miniſter 
ſhould thus diſcover the ſecrets of his miſtreſs's coun- 
cils to Melvill is queſtionable.—Killigrew, at this 
time, had even a more important and ſecret commiſ- 
hon to negotiate with the Regent and Earl of Morton, 
Viz, To treat with them concerning the delivering up 
the unfortunate Queen Mary into their hands, on 
their giving hoſtages for putting her to death. See 
Chap, VIII. From the character of the Regent, we 
may reaſonably conclude, that ſo infamous a treaty 
would be rejected by him with horror; as we hear 
no more mention of it, until lately diſcovered amongſt 
Cecil's papers. 


R 2 while 
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while the artful Morton, whoſe influence 
in Council was ſuperior to the Regent's, 
was as induſtrious to keep them aſunder, 
by counteracting all his meaſures. The 
Queen's friends, in the mean time, Eliza- 
beth having withdrawn her forces, were 
gaining ground againſt their enemies in 
every quarter of the country, arid retaliat- 
ing their late outrages. The good Regent 
(ſays Crawford), now ſeeing the young 
King's intereſt daily decline, and that he 
himſelt had no more than the empty title 
of Supreme Magiſtrate, while the factious 
Morton ingroſſed the whole power to him- 
ſelf and his creatures, fell into a deep 
melancholy, which ſuddenly brought him 
to his grave, univerſally lamented by all 
good men *, 4 


About 


* Melvill ſays, it was ſuſpected that the Regent's 
ſudden death was occaſioned by poiſon given to him b) 
Morton. The ſtory is thus told by him,— © The 
Regent went to Edinburgh to convene the Lords of 


“e the Council, to ſhew them the calamities that the 
2 « civil 
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About this time, a moſt infamous tranſac- 
tion, firſt begun by the Earl of Murray, 
and now completed by Morton, ought not 
to be paſſed over in ſilence, as it lays open 
the hearts of two men, whom no principles 
of moral rectitude, no ties of gratitude, 
honour, or honeſty, could ever bind, nor 
any compunction or feelings of humanity 
could ever turn aſide from their baſe and 


wicked deſigns, 


Towards the end of Murray's Regency, 
when the Duke of Norfolk was engaged in 
negociations with Queen Mary's friends 
abroad for her relief, an inſurrection, 


„ ä 


n 


* civil war produced, and the neceſſity. of an agree- 
* ment, for the good of the country. Meantime, 
* until the day appointed for the Council arrived, he 
e went to Dalkeith, where he was nobly treated by 
* the Lord Morton, Shortly after, he took a vehement 
* lickneſs, which cauſed him to ride ſuddenly to Stir- 
* ling, where he died much regretted, Some of his 
* friends, and the vulgar, ſuſpected he had gotten 
* wrong at the banquet.” Melvill, p. 221. 
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while the artful Morton, whoſe influence 
in Council was ſuperior to the Regent's, 
was as induſtrious to keep them aſunder, 
by counteracting all his meaſures. The 
Queen's friends, in the mean time, Eliza- 
beth having withdrawn her forces, were 
gaining ground againſt their enemies in 
every quarter of the country, and retaliat- 
ing their late outrages. The good Regent 
(ſays Crawford), now ſeeing the young 
King's intereſt daily decline, and that he 
himſelf had no more than the empty title 
of Supreme Magiſtrate, while the factious 
Morton ingroſſed the whole power to him- 
ſelf and his creatures, fell into a deep 
melancholy, which ſuddenly brought him 
to his grave, univerſally lamented by all 
good men *, 


1 


* Melvill ſays, it was ſuſpected that the Regent's 
ſudden death was occaſioned by poiſon given to him by 
Morton. The ſtory is thus told by him.—“ The 
« Regent went to Edinburgh to convene the Lords of 


cc the Council, to ſhew them the calamities that the 
46 Civil 
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About this time, a moſt infamous tranſac- 
tion, firſt begun by the Earl of Murray, 
and now completed by Morton, ought not 
to be paſſed over in ſilence, as it lays open 
the hearts of two men, whom no principles 
of moral rectitude, no ties of gratitude, 
honour, or honeſty, could ever bind, nor 
any compunction or feelings of humanity 
could ever turn aſide from their baſe and 


wicked deſigns. 


Towards the end of Murray's Regency, 
when the Duke of Norfolk was engaged in 
negociations with Queen Mary's friends 
abroad for her relief, an inſurrection, 


15 — * — — 


* civil war produced, and the neceſſity of an agree- 
* ment, for the good of the country, Meantime, 
* until the day appointed for the Council arrived, he 
* went to Dalkeith, where he was nobly treated by 
* the Lord Morton, Shortly after, he took a vehement 
* lickneſs, which cauſed him to ride ſuddenly to Stir- 
* ling, where he died much regretted. Some of his 
* friends, and the vulgar, ſuſpected he had gotten 
* wrong at the banquet.” Melvill, p. 221. 
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headed by the Earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmorland, was raiſed in the north 
of England. By the vigilance of Elizabeth, 
however, their forces were ſoon diſperſed, 
and Northumberland fled into Scotland. 
There he was humanely protected on the 
Border by the Elliots *, who deſigned to 
have conducted him to the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Dunbarton, where he would have been 
ſafe under the protection of Lord Boyd 
and the Hamiltons, the Queen's friends, 
who commanded there. Regent Murray, 
vigilant in the cauſe of Elizabeth, hearing 
of the place of his retreat, made a ſudden 
march, with a ſtrong body of men, and 
ſurrounded the houſe; when, after a gal- 
lant defence made by the Elliots, Northum- 
berland was made priſoner, and ſent to the 
Caſtle of Lochlevin, lately the priſon of che 
unfortunate Queen Mary. It is not to be 
doubted, that the remorſeleſs Murray, to 
enhance the merit of his recent treachery 


Crawford, p. 138. | 
with 
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with regard to the Duke of Norfolk, would 
have delivered up Northumberland to 
Queen Elizabeth. The Regent's death, 


however, which ſoon after followed, pre- 


* 


vented it. In this remote priſon, under 
the ſtrict guard of Douglas of Lochlevin, 
the near kinſman of the Earl of Morton, 
Northumberland was kept till this time *, 
when Morton was all-powerful. From 
the obligations which he lay under to Nor- 
thumberland, whoſe hoſpitable roof had 
afforded a generous protection and aſylum 
to the exiled Morton, where he fled for 
ſhelter after the aſſaſſination of RizzioÞF, 
the generous Piercy had reaſon to expect 
a grateful return, when in fimilar circum- 
ſtances he himſelf was obliged to take ſhel- 
ter in Scotland. Inſtead of which, the 
ungrateful wretch, for a ſum of money, 
baſely ſold and delivered his late hoſt into 
the hands of Elizabeth T, who immediately - 


* May 1572. + Crawford, p. 250. 
+ Ibid. p. 249. 
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cauſed his head to be ſtruck off. Had we 
nothing elſe to lead us to form a judgment 
of the characters of Murray and Morton, 
than the black treachery and infamous parts 
acted by them in the tragical cataſtrophes 
of the above unfortunate Noblemen, we 
muſt conclude them to have been capable of 
committing any crime. We return to the 
thread of our narrative. | 


Upon the Earl of Mar's death, Morton 
was elected Regent, During the late Re- 
gency, the affairs of that party had greatly 
declined, The Queen's friends and adhe- 
rents had ſo far prevailed, as to become 
maſters of the greater part of the kingdom, 
and of moſt of the fortreſſes, which now 
declared for her *. In this proſperous ſitu- 
ation of the Queen's affairs, the inſidious 
artifice of Elizabeth, by one ſtroke of 
policy, defeated every exertion of the 
friends of Mary, and threw the govern- 


* Crawford, p. 230. 
| ment 


ment of the kingdom entirely into the 
hands of Morton, her own flaviſn de- 


pendant. 


Upon the happy turn of her affairs in 
Scotland, Queen Mary exerted all her 
influence with the Court of France, to in- 
terpoſe with Queen Elizabeth for her deli- 
verance, and reinſtatement. in the throne of 
her own kingdom. Upon this, King 
Charles was induced to ſend Mr. Le Croque 
his Ambaſſador to England for that pur- 
roſe. The artful Elizabeth, who for ſome 
time paſt had pretended to ſtand neuter, 
and to negociate between Queen Mary and 
ber rebel ſubjects, now appeared to be 
moved in her favour. She declared, how- 
erer, that before any ſtep was to be taken 
br the Queen's re-eſtabliſhment, it was 
expedient that there ſhould be a ceſſation of 
ams, previous to the treaty of peace to be 
ſetled between the contending parties. This 
Was ſpecious: it was a well-contrived blind, 

10 
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to ſtop in the mean time the progreſs of ] 
the Queen's victorious arms, and to diſarm 
her friends. For this purpoſe Elizabeth | 
{ends her Miniſter Drury to Scotland, who, 
co-operating with Le Croque, who ſuffered 
himſelf to be duped by the Engliſhman *, 
and was blind enough not to fee the conſe- 
quence; they prevail with the loyaliſts, F 
wearied out and haraſſed with a civil war, 
fomented and kept up by Queen Elizabeth, | 
in which their lands and eſtates had been 
laid waſte, and the country defolated and 
deſtroyed, to enter into a treaty of peace | 
with the Earl of Mar, and to ſubmit to his 
government, or rather Morton's, who had 
left him only the name of Regent. 


* We may judge of Queen Elizabeth's ſincerity in 
pretending at this time to befriend Queen Mary, from 
what follows. The ceſſation of arms, previous to the 
treaty of peace between the contending parties, Was 
agreed to in July 1572; and Killigrew's ſecret in- 
ſtructions, containing Elizabeth's propoſal of deliver- 
ing up Mary to her enemies, to be put to death, ate 


dated roth September the ſame year. / 
| Nothing 
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Nothing appears more abſurd than Le 
Croque's coolneſs in the courſe of this 
matter: although his coming to Scotland 
was in behalf of Queen Mary, he joined 
with Drury in perſuading her friends to 
ly down their arms, and to enter into this 
treaty, without any {ſtipulation on her be- 
half, leaving the unfortunate Queen {till 
at the mercy of her remorſeleſs proſe- 
cutor . Grange, Governor of the Caſtle 
of Edinburgh, only ſtood out. He refuſed 
to ſurrender that important fortreſs on 
terms which, he apprehended, left him 
and his friend Lethington, and others un- 
der his protection, at the diſcretion of their 
enemies. By the artful management, there- 
fore, of Morton, they were not compre- 
tended in the treaty. Grange being thus 
left to make his own terms, at laſt offered 
to give up the Caſtle, on the reaſonable 


The ſeceſſion of arms, or abſtinence, as it was 
alled, previous to the treaty of peace, was agreed to 
in July 1572, in Mar's Regency. The treaty was 
concluded by Morton, Regent, February 1573. 
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conditions that he and his friends ſhould be 
reſtored to their eſtates as before. Theſe 
were artfully evaded, and at laſt rejected, 
by Morton, who inſiſted on an abſolute 
ſurrender at diſcretion * ; the conſequence 
of which, Grange well knew, would have 
been certain deſtruction to himſelf and 
Lethington. | 


With the moſt undaunted courage and 
reſolution, Grange had likewiſe a good 


* Crawford, p. 295, 296. Melvill, who was em- 
ployed to negotiate this matter between Morton and 
Grange, Jays open the artful management of the for- 
mer to prevent Grange from being included in the 
treaty of pacification.—I reported (ſays Melvill) to 
the Regent, how that Grange ſaid he had no quarrel 
of his own, and was reſolved to agree all Scotland, and 
requeſted the Regent to agree with them altogether. 
The Regent anſwered, ** I will be plain with you, 
* James, it is not my intereſt to agree with them 
all. —It is my intereſt to divide them. - Moreever, 
* there has been great troubles in this country, and 
* great wrongs and extortions committed, for the 
«+ which ſome faſhion of puniſhments muſt be made.” 
Melvill, p. 233. 


head, 
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head, and was poſſeſſed of great military 
kill. He had, however, too great confſ- 
dence in himſelf, and that romantic turn 
for enterprize and brilliant adventure, that 
made him deſpiſe danger, and overlook 
obſtacles and difficulties which men of 
cooler parts would have judged to be in- 
ſurmountable. He determined to ſtand a 
ſiege, rather than ſurrender upon ſuch pre- 
carious terms. 

Elizabeth had withdrawn her forces, and 
Grange expected from France an imme 
diate ſupply of money, and had a promiſe 
that a body of troops ſhould be ſent him, 
it he could hold out the Caſtle for three 


months. From its lofty ſituation, on a 


ſteep, abrupt rock, inacceſſible on every 


ſide except by one narrow paſſage from the 


town, and that in the. face of ſeveral ſtrong 
batteries of cannon, Grange held the 
powers of Morton at defiance. His re- 

3 ſentment 
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ſentment too was fired againſt the Regent, 
to a great degree, by a perſonal injury 
which his brother Sir James Kirkaldy had 
lately received from him, which touched 
him in the tendereſt part. As it ſtrongly 
paints the characters of men in that rude, 
tierce, and turbulent age, and accounts, in 
{tome meaſure, for the obſtinacy and im- 
placability of Grange, and the determined 
inveteracy of Morton, who knew he had 
too deeply injured him and his family ever 


to expect to be forgiven, it ſhall here be 
related, 


Grange had lately diſpatched his brother, 
Sir James Kirkaldy, to France, to ſolicit the 
promiſed ſupplies for ſupporting the cauſe 
of the Queen; and Sir James had now 
returned with a large ſum of money. As 
it was difficult for him to get into the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh to his brother, then 
cloſely beſieged by the Regent, he landed 
| | at 
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t the fort of Blackneſs, ſituated on the 
Frith of Forth, and at that time in the hands 


of the loyaliſts. 


The Lady of Sir James, young and 
\ndſoine, had, in her huſband's abſence, 
deen debauched by the profligate Regent; 


nd now, by hopes of future greatneſs, 
he was led into a ſcheme for betraying 
tim, with his charge, into the Regent's 
hands, Sir James Balfour, one of the moſt 
corrupt men of that age, who owed every 
ming to the Queen, was then under the 
rotection of Grange, and in the cloſeſt 
ntimacy with him. He now gave intel- 
igence of Sir James Kirkaldy's arrival to 
ne Regent, who took his meaſures ac- 
ordingly, The plan was as follows. The 
lady got admittance into the fort of Black- 
nes: there, with well-diſſembled fond- 
els, ſhe moſt artfully played her part. 
The unſuſpicious huſband, who doated on 
lis wife, fondly wiſhed her to remain with 

him ; 
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him; but upon expreſſing her fear of dan. 
ger from the tumults of war, in being ſhut | 
up in a garriſon, and by a well-feigned 
apprehenſion of being mal-treated on her 
return, ſhe decoyed her deluded huſband 
into the ſnare laid for him ; ſhe prevailed 
with him, under the cloud of night, to 
come out of the fort, on prettnce of eſcort- 
ing her until ſhe was out of danger, when 
he ſuddenly fell into the ambuſcade laid for 
him, was ſurrounded and taken priſoner, 
and the fort and the money delivered up to 
the Regent. From this, however, Sir James 
Kirkaldy luckily made his eſcape, got into 
the Caſtle of Edinburgh, ane Joined his 
brother. 


For his treacherous ſpouſe, not all the 
Regent's power could ſave her from the 
puniſhment ſhe merited from the reſent- 
ment of an injured huſband. A few days 
after ſhe was found "Rrangled in her bed- 
chamber. ; 


0 'Y 


Grange, 
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Grange, though diſappointed in his ex- 
pected ſuccours from France, continued to 
make an obſtinate defence againſt the 
aſſaults of the Regent; and, in all proba- 
bility, but for the interference of Queen 
Elizabeth, would have baffled his utmoſt 
efforts. At the ſolicitation, however, of 
Morton, orders were ſent to Sir William 
Drury, then on the Border, inſtantly to 
join the Regent, before the French ſhould 
arrive; which he accordingly did, by 
marching down fifteen hundred men, with 
formidable train of artillery, from 
which he made an inceſſant fire upon the 
Caſtle. Grange never left the walls, re- 
ſolving to die on the breach, ſword in hand. 
The fortifications were now a heap of 
rubbiſh ; the proviſions began to fail, and 
the well, which ſupplied the garriſon with 
water, was almoſt dried up. The men, 
too, greatly reduced in number, began to 
nutiny, Grange, in this extremity, de- 
Vor. II. 8 manded 
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manded a parley, and a truce of two days 
was granted. Finding he could no longer 
hold out, his men refuſing to ſtand to their 
poſts, at the expiring of the | truce he 
offered to ſurrender himſelf to Drury, upon 
his ſolemn aſſurance, under the ſanction of 
Queen Elizabeth, that the garriſon ſhould 
march out with the honours of war, and 
that himſelf and friends ſhould be reſtored 
to their liberty and fortunes. 


Theſe terms being agreed to by Drury, 
the Caſtle was delivered up, Grange and 
Lethington remaining with Drury priſon- 
ers at large, until the articles ſnould be ra- 
tified by his miſtreſs. Morton, in the 
mean time, we may believe, did not look 
on inactive, nor tamely allow his prey to 
eſcape from his hands. Queen Elizabeth, 
on his remonſtrance, not only rejected the 
ſtipulation between Grange and Drury, but 
| ſent orders to her General, inſtantly to 
| deliver 
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deliver up his priſoners to Morton, to be 
uſed at his pleaſure . Drury complained 
in the bittereſt terms againſt Morton for 
this breach of faith to which he had obliged 
him, which had covered him with ſhame 
and diſhonour. He immediately marched 
back his forces to England, leaving his 
unfortunate priſoners in the hands of their 
mercileſs enemy. The Regent was not 
long in diſpoſing of them. Grange, with 
his brother Sir James Kirkaldy, were 
executed at the Croſs of Edinburgh, and 
their heads ſet upon the Caſtle wall. Secre- 
tary Lethington, to prevent the like igno- 
minious death, ſwallowed poiſon, Thus 
died two men, who figured amongſt the 
moſt eminent characters of the age. Their 
ves furniſh a ſtriking leſſon to mankind: 
had their actions been guided by principles 
ot honour and integrity, and by that duty 
and allegiance which they owed to their 


* Crayford, p. 301. | 
| 2 native 
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native Sovereign, ſhe, by their aſſiſtance 
in the beginning of her reign, might nor only 
have bid defiance to the baſe intrigues and 
conſpiracies of Queen Elizabeth, Murray, 
and Morton, but they might have preſerved 
their country from falling under the laviſh 
dependence to a foreign tyrant, to whoſe 
arbitrary doom they themſelves at laſt fell 
victims *, wm 
Morton 


* We ſhall give a ſketch or outline of Grange's 
portrait, 

Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange was the head of 
an ancient family in the county of Fife. He very 
early ſignaliſed himſelf in the cauſe of the Reformation. 
When a youth, he, with his father and brother, were 
amongſt the conſpirators in the aſſaſſination of Cardi- 
nal Bethune, and were attainted upon that account. 
He went into foreign ſervice, and eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf for his valour and intrepidity on every 
occaſion. On the Queen's return from France to het 
own dominions, Grange attached himſelf to the Earl 
of Murray and his party, and joined in their rebellion 


| - #yainſt her, on her marriage with Lord Darnley. He 


was the inftrument made uſe of by Morton for decoying 
the Queen into their hands at Carberry Hill : and the 
defeat of her army at the battle of Langſide, which 

compelled 
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Morton having now got the better of his 
adverſaries at home, and firmly ſupported 
by his powerful friend Queen Elizabeth, 

gave 


— — 


compelled her to the fatal ſtep of throwing herſelf into 
the hands of Elizabeth, was chiefly owing to the mili- 
tary ſkill of Grange. That his zeal for the cauſe of 
the Reformation might, at firſt, have led him to join 
with Murray againſt Queen Mary, may be allowed ; but 
let us not go too far. We ſhall hardly find an excuſe 
for his conduct after the affair of Carberry Hill. By 
his mediation, and as inveſted with power from Mor- 
ton and the leaders of his party, the Queen diſbanded 
her army, and on pledging his honour, as guarantee, 
for being reſtored to her liberty, delivered herſelf up to 
him: under that ſanction, he ſaw her baſely inſulted, 
and then ſent priſoner to the Caſtle of Lochlevin. 
This flagrant breach of faith ought to have opened his 
eyes to the foul deſigns of his partizans, and called 
upon him to have vindicated his pledged honour in 
behalf of his Sovereign, betrayed through his means, 
do far from that, we ſee him continuing with the 
party, and exerting his utmoſt abilities againſt the 
Queen at the battle of Langſide, Her defeat there, ac- 
cording to the Hiſtorians, was (as already obſerved) 
chiefly owing to Grange's conduct; and that defeat, 
dy compelling her to the fatal ep of taking refuge in 

8 3 f England, 
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gave a looſe to his tyrannic diſpoſition, 
His ruling paſſions were avarice and re- 
venge. Both theſe he ſatiated at once, by 
directing his vengeance againſt the loyaliſts, 
particularly the Hamiltons and Gordons, 
who, to the laſt, had faithfully ſupported 
the cauſe of their Queen . Many of theſe 
were ſeized and impriſoned, contrary to the 
late treaty of peace, and obliged to pur- 


Crawford, p. 307. 316, et ſeq. 


England, from her own barbarous ſubjects, was the 
ruin of the unfortunate Queen Mary. Let us view 
him in the moſt favourable light. His figure was 
graceful and manly; wiſe and eloquent in council, and 
of undaunted courage in the field. In the words of the 
Hiſtorian 4, he had all the addreſs and tenderneſs of a 
lover in the chamber, and the fire of a lion in the 
field! His friendſhip for Lethington, and his proteQ- 
ing him, from the vengeance of Murray and Morton, 
was generous and noble. To Lethington we mult 
aſcribe the converſion of Grange to the Queen's cauſe, 
in which he continued firm and intrepid to the laſt, 


and with his blood atoned for his former demerits. 


+ Crawford. 
chaſe 
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chaſe their remiſhon 'by exorbitant fines 
extorted from them. Although, by his 
affected zeal for the Reformation, he had 
got the Clergy on his ſide, yet his inſa- 
table avarice was ſo predominant, that 
having got the richeſt benefices of the 

church into his poſſeſſion, he dealt them 
out in part only, and with ſo ſparing a 
hand, that one miniſter was allqtted only 
for ſerving the cure of three or four 
pariſhes “; the ſurplus went into his own. 
treaſury. © He became, at laſt,” ſays the 
Hiſtorian, © a burden to his country: 
* ſhunned by the good, deſpiſed by the 
© brave, and deteſted by all!” 4 aint 


For many years, the young Prince was 
kept a priſoner in the hands of the Regent, 
during which, next to the mercy of 
* God, nothing ſeems to have preſerved 
* him from being cut off, but Marton's 
* want of children f.“ 


« Crawford, p. 306. | T Ibid. p. 293- 
D 4 As 
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As the King grew. up, and became ca- 
pable to diſtinguiſh his friends, Morton, 
with regret, beheld them by degrees ſur- 
round the King, while his own party 
dropped off from him; with a view to 
court favour, he choſe therefore to make 
merit of neceſſity, by reſigning the Re- 
gency: and ſoon after an accuſation was 
brought againſt him to the King and coun- 
cil, as accomplice in the murder of the Lord 
Darnley, the King's father, 


Morton was, upon the 1ſt day of June 
i581, brought to trial before his peers. 
The Earl of Montroſe fat as Lord Chancel- 
lor: and upon a full proof of the crime for 
which he ſtood indicted, they unanimouſly 
pronounced the following verdict: The 
jury being ripely adviſed with his indite- 
ment, the tokens infallible and moſt evi- 
dent, with the Pprobations produced, and 
* uſed for verifying thereof, did, all with 
« one voice, find the ſaid Earl of Morton 

| 6c guilty, 
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« guilty, art and part *, in the foreknow- 
« ledge, and concealing the King's mur- 
« der .“ 1445 


What were the particular proofs and evi- 
dences which appeared againſt him, we 
muſt collect from cotemporary writers, the 
records being loſt. David Moyſe, then one 
of the officers of the King's houſehold, in 
his Memoirs, informs us, That the jury of 
peers found Morton guilty, © in reſpect of 
* ſundry evidences of his indictment, pre- 
* ſented to the jury, ſome whereof were 
ſubſcribed with his own hand; and that 
* likewiſe it was verified by the depoſi- 
tions of ſome perſons that were actors 
* in that horrible fact 4. 


* The meaning of theſe words is well known in the 
criminal law of Scotland, and in uſe at this day, and 
denotes a confederate and proved aſſociate in any crime. 
Vide p. 216. | 
+ Crawford, p. 372. and Goodall, vol. i. p. 330. 
t Moyſe's Memoirs, p. 54+ f 

In 
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In the anſwer given in by the Queen's 
Commiſſioners at the conferentes at Weſt- 
minſter, to Murray and Morton's accuſa- 
tion, it is there allerted, * That they” 
(the accuſers) © were the writers with their 
* own hand of that devilliſh Band, the con- 
e fpiracie of the ſlaughter of that innocent 
« young gentilman Henry Stuart, late 
©* ſpouſe to our Soverane *.” And that 
this piece of evidence was produced againſt 
Morton at his trial, may be preſumed from 
the following authentic letter from Sir 
Francis Walſingham, Queen Elizabeth's mi- 
niſter at that time, dated 3d February 
1580, which runs thus: “ Sir James Bal- 
„ford has been called into Scotland by 
e the Earl of Lennox, without the King's 
 * privity; and whereas the ſaid Sir James 
** Balford found in a green velvet deſk, 
4 late the Earl of Bothwell's, and ſaw and 
* had in his hands the principal Band of 


Goodall, vol. ii. p. 213. 
« the 


— 
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© the conſpirators in that murder, and can 
« heſt declare and witneſs who were au- 


« thors and executors of the ſame *. 


Morton's chief inſtrument and confident 
was Archibald Douglas, whom, from being 
parſon of Glaſgow, Morton, after the mur- 
der of the King, had raiſed to the dignity 
of a Lord of Seffion, and conſtantly em- 
ployed as a tool in all his affairs. This 
man was univerſally known to have been 
one of the chief actors in the King's mur- 
der. Upon the Earl of Morton's being 
accuſed, Douglas, his confident, immedi- 
ately fled out of the kingdom, and made 
his eſcape. One of his ſervants, John 
Binning, was apprehended, and brought to 
trial, for aſſiſting with his maſter in the 
murder. Binning, at his trial, confeſſed 
his being an accomplice, and that he was 
preſent with his maſter, Douglas, at the 
murder of the King. 


* Cott. Lib. Calig. 6. 
A The 
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The Earl of Morton was condemned, 
and beheaded on the ad of June 1581; 
and Binning was hanged the day after. 


Dr. Robertſon is pleaſed to ſay, that 
Morton's trial was violent, irregular, and 
oppreſſive, We ſhall examine his reaſons, 
1/t, ſays he, The Earl of Arran, Morton's 
accuſer, in order to extort evidence againſt 
him, tortured ſeveral of his ſervants. 24h), 
During the trial, great bodies of armed 
men were drawn up in different parts of 
the city. © And J/aftly,” ſays our author, 
„His jury was compoſed of the Earl's 
„known enemies; and though he chal- 


„ lenged ſeveral of them, his objections 
« were over-ruled *.“ 


To which it is anſwered, 1/7, As to Mor- 
ton's ſervants being put to the torture, 
Crawford, from whoſe authority, it would 
ſeem, the Doctor hath this, ſays no ſuch 


* Robertſon, vol, ii. oRtavo edition, p. 81. 


thing. 
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king. From him it appears, that none 
of Morton's ſervants were, on his trial, or 
previous to it, either tortured, or exami- 
ned as evidences againſt him. Crawford 
expreſsly ſays, that after Morton's trial, 
conviction, and confeſſion, as he was 
known to have amaſſed, by his avarice . 
nd oppreſſion, a - prodigious treaſure, 
which he kept concealed, © many argu- 
ments were uſed to perſuade him to tell 
where he had hid his money, which had 
* been carried off jf barrels. —His ſervants 
* were at the ſame time ſeverely dealt with 
* for that effect ; and though ſome of them 
were put to the torture, yet no informa- 


* tion could be got concerning this vaſt 
" treaſure *.“ 


2dly, As to the armed men in the city 
luring Morton's trial, it is ſtrange that this 
hould be thought irregular by the Hiſto- 
tian, Conſidering the account which he 


Crawford, p. 373. 


himſelf 
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himſelf gives of the attempt which Queen 
Elizabeth was then making to ſave Mor. f 
ton. I ſhall uſe Dr. Robertſon's own words; 
Elizabeth did not fail to interpoſe with 
«© warmth, in behalf of a man who had 
* contributed ſo much to preſerve her in- 
© fluence over Scotland: —She ordered a 
e conſiderable body of troops to be aſſem- 
te bled on the borders of Scotland, and diſ- 
„ patched Randolph her ambaſſador into 
© that kingdom.” Randolph addreſſed him- 
ſelf not only to James and to his council, 
but to the parliament: He enumerated the 
benefits which Elizabeth had conferred on 
the Scottiſh nation“; he called on them to 
remove ſo pernicious a counſellor from the 
young King as Lennox, and to reſcue Mor- | 
ton out of the hands of his avowed enemy; 
—and if force were neceſſary, he promiſed 
them the protection of his miſtreſs in the 
* Let us aſk, Was it by inciting the leading parties 
to deſtroy each other, and the country, as we have 


proved; and by that means to ſecure the dependency 


of the kingdom to herſelf ? 
a enter- 
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enterpriſe, and whatever aſſiſtance they 
hould demand, either of men or money *. 


The {laviſh dependence under which 
Morton had ſhamefully brought the Scottiſh 
nation to Queen Elizabeth, and which all 
the hiſtorians of the times, and even Dr, 
Robertſon himſelf, often expatiates upon, 
was the. worſt ſpecies of treaſon in Morton; 
and the inſolent attempt to reſcue ſo enor- 
mous a traitor from the public vengeance, 
was ſurely an alarm to the King and Par- 
lament to arm in defence of ſo audacious 
an enterpriſe. Randolph, for his inſolence, 
was ordered' to leave the kingdom, His 
character of ambaſſador, alone, protected 
him from being ſent a priſoner to the 
Caſtle. | 


Lofily, That Morton's jury was com- 
poſed of his known enemies, I do expreſsly 
deny, Of theſe, ſeveral were his known 


* Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 78. 
. friends. 


4 
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friends. The Earls of Argyle and Mon- 
troſe * were actually engaged in an aſ- 
ſociation to have reſcued him, which was 
diſcovered, and prevented, by the King's 
miniſters: Montroſe was nevertheleſs choſen 
chancellor, or foreman, of his jury. We 


are told indeed by Crawford, that Morton 
excepted againſt Argyle, Seton, and Waugh- 


ton, without giving any particular reaſon; 
upon which they purged themſelves by 
oath, that they had no malice againſt him, 
and were admitted. How far our author's 
grounds for pronouncing Morton's trial 
irregular and oppreſſive are ſolid, we now 
leave to the Reader. The hiſtorian was 
conſcious, no doubt, that Morton's con- 
viction, as confederate in Darnley's murder, 


. * . . | 9 
was a direct vindication of the Queens 
innocence. 


We have a narrative given us in Craw- 


ford's Memoirs, of what Morton is ſaid to 


Crawford, p. 369. 1 
| ave 
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have confeſſed, as to his knowledge of the 
King's murder, while he lay under con- 
lemnation. This narrative was given out 
alter his death by ſome of the clergy who 
had attended him. It is no-wiſe authenti- 
ated as the genuine confeſſion of Morton 
himſelf, but delivered to us at ſecond hand, 
by his friends“. It is certain that Morton, 
t all times, found his account in keeping 
well with the clergy ; who, in every turn 
« affairs, were his and Murray's great ſup- 


* Before Morton went to execution, the Earl of 
Arran defired him to put his confeſſion in writing, and 
lubſcribe it before certain of the clergy that were then 
weſent with him. He anſwered, © Nay, my Lord : 
I pray you trouble me no more with theſe things; 
for now I have another thing to muſe upon; that 
*is, to prepare me for my God: ſeeing I am now at 
"2 point to go to my death, I cannot write in the 
"ſte wherein now I am; all theſe honeſt men can 
"teſtify what I have ſpoken in that matter.” Craw- 
fird, Edinburgh edit. App. p. 21. 

The ſame cotemporary Hiſtorian tells us, that on | 
lh ſcaffold, with his laſt breath, he declared the Queen 
mocent of the murder of Lord Darnley.—P. 54. 


Vor. II. 


T port : 
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port : what diſcoveries therefore he might 
have made at his death, or how far the 
narrative of his confeſſion, as given us by 
theſe his friends, is juſt, or contains the 
whole of what he did confeſs, may be 
doubted. 


This confeſhon, as given us by Crawford, 


is as follows; 


That upon his return from England, 
© whither he had been baniſhed for the 
« murder of Rizzio, Bothwell came to him 
* at Whittingham, and propoſed the mur- 
* der of the King to him, alleging it was 
e the Queen's defire to have him diſpatch- 
* ed, as the principal author of Rizzios 
„ death, and deſired his aſſiſtance in the 
« affair. To which he replied, That if hc 
« (Bothwell) would bring it under the 
“Queen's own hand, he might then pro- 
„ bably engage in the buſineſs : but that 


though Bothwell often laboured to draw 
2 « him 
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«him in, and promiſed to bring the 
« Queen's own hand-writing, yet he had 
never been able to procure any ſuch 
thing; and if he had, he (Morton) was 
© reſolved not to have meddled in it. As 
© to Mr. Archibald Douglas, his couſin, he 
"ſaid, be knew he was engaged in the 
® murder before it was committed; and that 
after it was done, he told him that he 
had accompanied Bothwell and Huntly 
to the place, and aſſiſted them in the ex- 
* ecution of the fact“. - 


By this confeſſion, moulded as we have 
it from the hands of his friends, Morton 
acknowledges, that he was made privy to 
the conſpiracy of the King's murder before 
it was committed, both by Bothwell, and 
his own friend and confident Douglas, and 
that he concealed it notwithſtanding. The 
pretence, that he durſt not tell the King, 
for fear that he ſhould have diſcovered him 


* Crawford, p. 372. 
T 2 to 
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to the conſpirators, is frivolous and. af- 
fected, and can never excuſe his crime 
in looking on while his friends committed 
the murder. 


8 may be aſked, Why did he not reveal 
this conſpiracy to the Earl of Lennox, the 
King's father, and to his good friend the 
Earl of Murray, and others of the nobility, 
who were at all times more than a match 
for Bothwell and his party, even though 
the Queen had been in the conſpiracy ? 
But the ſtory of the Queen's being in the 
plot, he had no reaſon to believe from Both- 
well's tale; and he muſt have been con- 
firmed of the falſity of his ſtory, from his 
not being able to ſhew him any authority 
for ſaying ſo. 


On the contrary, what was the part 
which Morton acted? Although he con- 
feſſes his knowledge of Bothwell and his 
couſin Douglas their being the murderers, 


he was one of the moſt active managers 
; for 
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for the Earl of Bothwell, in getting him 
acquitted at his trial for this very murder, 
and ſoon after joined with ſeveral of the 
nobility in ſubſcribing the famous Bond of 
Aſſociation, aſſerting his innocence, and re- 
commending him as a fit huſband for the 
Queen“. In the ſame manner he acted 
with Lethington. We have it fairly ac- 
knowledged by Morton's own hand-writing, 
that he knew Lethington to have been one 


of the King's murderers ; notwithſtanding, 
by an act of the convention, he procures 
areverſal of Lethington's forfeiture on that 
account, and obtains him “ to be recog- 
* noſced as an honeſt man.“ 


What plainly ſhews this confeſſion to be 
mutilated, is, that although we have Mor- 
ton's letter to Carmichael, acknowledging 
that he knew that Lethington was acceſſary 
o the murder, yet the confeſſion is filent 
atogether as to him. f 


* Vide Chap. v. of this Inquiry. 
hs i 3 And, 
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And, laſtly, As for Douglas, his kinſ- 
man, who, he alſo confeſſes, owned to him 
his being an actor in the murder, he after 
that promoted him to be one of the Lords 
of Seſſion, and employed him as his con- 
fident and tool, to the very day of his 
impeachment, when Douglas made his 
eſcape. 


But, finally, we have the moſt direct 
proof of his actual guilt, in the verdict of 
his Peers, unanimouſly finding him guilty, 
upon a poſitive proof brought before them, 
by writings ſubſcribed by his own hand, and 
likewiſe by the 7e//imonies of perſons who 
were actors in that horrible ſcene. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Summary of the preſumptive Proof againſt 
Murray. —Pofittrve Proof againſt Mor- 
ton and Leibhington.— Characters F the 
three Confederates. 


HUS have we, ſtep by ſtep, traced the 

three confederates, Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington, through the ſeveral mazes 
of their intrigues, from the Queen's return 
from France, to the fatal period of the 
murder of the Lord Darnley her huſband ; 
and from thence to the execution and death 
of the Earl of Morton, as acceſſory to that 
murder. From authentic evidence ſtill on 
record, we have made appear the cloſe and 
inſeparable junction and alliance of the 

above confederates, in a continued ſeries 


T 4 of 
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of conſpiracies, carried on by them for the 
deſtruction of the Queen and her huſband, 
and for overturning the government. 


1. We have ſhown, by undoubted teſ- 
timonies, that on Queen Mary's return 
from France into Scotland, a plot was form- 
ed by Murray and Lethington, for having 
her intercepted in her voyage, and made 
priſoner by the Engliſh, in order to ſet 
Murray at the head of the government; 
and that a fleet was actually ſent out by 
Queen Elizabeth for that purpoſe. 


2. That on Mary's reſolution to marry 
the Lord Darnley, oppoſition was made 
by the Earl of Murray, who raiſed an in- 
ſurrection, and made an attempt to ſeize 
her and Darnley ; which being fruſtrated, 
an open rebellion was raiſed by him, which 
terminated in his baniſhment. And it 1s 
clearly proved, that their deſign was at 

that 
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that time to have ſlain the Lord Darnley, 
and to have ſent the Queen priſoner to 
Lochlevin “. | 


z. It is proved, that while the Queen 
was far advanced in her pregnancy, the 
aſſaſſination of Rizzio was conſpired by 
Morton and his aſſociates, and executed by 
ſtabbing him in her preſence. And it is 
alſo proved, by the acknowledgment of 
the conſpirators, that Murray and Lething- 
ton were engaged with Morton in this con- 
ſpiracy and aſſaſſination 7. 


4. It is proved, by the authentic decla- 
ration of a great part of the Nobility of 
Scotland, and likewiſe by the declaration 
of the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, that 
the Earl of Murray and Lethington, in 
preſence of Huntly and Argyle, propoſed 
to the Queen 7o make her quit of Darnley; 


* Vide this Inquiry, vol. i. p. 376 and 377. 
+ Ibid, vol. ii. p. 4, et. egg. | 
which 
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and his confederates, immediately after, 


in arms, impriſoning and dethroning the 
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which ſhe rejected“. And within a few 
weeks thereafter Lord Darnley was aQually 
murdered. 


5. Although Murray, as we have ſeen, 
cautiouſly withdrew himſelf from the ſcene 
at the very inſtant of the cataſtrophe, yet 
from the evidence before exhibited, it is 
proved, that he was in the foreknowledge 
of what was to happen. We have laid 
open his conduct with reſpect to the trial 
and acquittal of Bothwell by his confede- 
rates, and we have detected the active 
hand of Murray, in taking the lead in the 
Bond of Aſſociation of the Nobility, which 
precipitated the Queen into the fatal mar- 
riage with the Earl of Bothwell, which he 


proclaimed to be the cauſe for their riſing 


Queen, and for Murray's uſurping the go- 


vernment, 


* Vide this Inquiry, vol. ii. p. 17. 30, 31. 
proot 
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To this we may add the clear proof of the 
confederates uſing falſe evidence againſt the 
Queen, viz. Nicholas Hubert or French 
Paris's confeſſion, the pretended conſent of the 
Queen ſhown at York, and the Love Letters 
and Sonnets of the Queen to Bothwell, all 
which we have demonſtrated to be falſe, and 
that the ſame came directly from the hand 
of Murray *, and his aſſociates. 


With regard to Morton and Lethington, 
the ſame proof as againſt Murray, not only 
appears againſt them, but we have likewiſe 
a poſitive proof joined to it, againſt each of 
theſe aſſociates, viz. the retorted accuſation 
of each of them againſt the other, joined to 
the act of forfeiture againſt Lethington; 


* We may now judge with what juſtice Mr. Hume 
has given ſentence in the caſe of Murray: * That 
there is not the leaſt preſumption to lead us to 
« ſuſpe& him as an accomplice in the murder.” We 
need not wonder, therefore, that this ſame judge, who 
has acquitted Murray of every preſumption of guilt, 
ſhould give as poſitive a ſentence againſt the Queen. 


and 
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and the verdict and ſentence paſſed by the 
Peers of the kingdom againſt Morton, as 
an accomplice in the King's murder; to- 
gether with his own confeſſion, that he was 
in the knowledge of the murder. 80 full 
and direct is the proof of their guilt. 


When we now look back and conſider 
the ſteps taken by Queen Elizabeth for the 
deſtruction of the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots; the deep ſchemes, and early aflo- 
ciation formed for that purpoſe, under her 
auſpices, even before Queen Mary ſet foot 
in her own dominions: when we trace 
back the continued chain of plots, conſpi- 
racies, and rebellions againſt her, as we have 
before recited, with the characters of the 
principal actors in theſe conſpiracies, whom 
we ſhall now make to paſs in review be- 
fore us; and when we ſhall conſider the 
force of theſe combined powers, when 
acting together under the influence of Eli- 
zabeth, the mover of the whole machine, 

can 
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can we wonder at the fall of the ill-fated 
Mary, the object to which it was directed, 
helpleſs and expoſed, without a friendly 
hand to ward her from the blow! 


We begin with the principal character 
in the drama, the Earl of Murray. 


James Stuart, the natural ſon of King 
James V. baſtard brother to Queen Mary, 
was educated for the church by his father, 
and endowed with the rich priory of St. 
Andrew's ; “ That Monarch,” ſays Biſhop 
Leſlie, © wiſely foreſeeing that it would be 
* perilous for the ſtate, in caſe one of ſuch 
* birth ſhould be advanced to temporal.pro- 
% motion; which,” continues he, © proved 
* over true indeed, to the trouble of the 
*King's own poſterity, and to the de- 
* ſtruQtion of the common-weal.” His 
ambition, however, ſoon led him into ano- 
ther path: he abandoned the church, though 
retaining the temporal benefice belonging 
to it, together with his ſanctimonious ap- 

; pearance ; 
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pearance; under which diſguiſe he placed 
Himſelf at the head of the Reformed party 
in the kingdom. His natural endowments 
were great. He was penetrating, ſagacious, 
and profound. A Machiavel in politics, a 


conſummate kypocrite in religion. 


From the pride of ſanctity, he was re- 
ferved and auſtere in his manners. In his 
writing, and in his diſcourſe, he affected 
the Pious Devotee: hence, with the Clergy, 
he was named the Gude or Godly Regent. 
With Elizabeth, he was the fawning fy- 
cophant, and humble dependent. To his 
unfortunate fiſter, in the diſtreſs which he 
had brought upon her, he was brutal and 
remorſeleſs! From the favourable circum- 
ſtance of Queen Mary's being in France, 
upon the death of the Queen-Regent, her 
mother, we have ſeen from good autho- 


rities *, that Murray, at that time, deſigned 


* Dr. Forbes's Coll. vol. i. p. 30. 
to 
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to fifurp the crown *. After this, upon 
the Queen's coming to Scotland, he, not- 
withſtanding, ſo dexterouſly managed his 
ſcheme, that he obtained her full con- 
fidence, and the whole authority of go- 
vernment. While his Queen's openneſs 
and liberality were pouring upon him ac- 
cumulated honours and opulence , his 
treacherous heart was ſecretly betraying 
her to her enemy Queen Elizabeth I abroad, 
and cutting off her ſureſt friends and firmeſt 
ſupports at home; the moſt powerful. of 
the Nobility, who adhered to her intereſt, 
and to the Catholic religion. The houſe 
of Hamilton, the next heirs to the crown 
after the houſe of Stuart, was the conſtant 
obje& of his rancour and oppreffion. The 
noble family of Gordon, then the moſt 


* Cot. Lib. Calig. C. 9. 

+ By her liberality he obtained two of the richeſt 
lordſhips in the kingdom ; firſt, the earldom of Marr ; 
and ſoon after, that of Murray. 


t Randolph's letters. 
powerful 
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powerful in the kingdom, who loyally ad- 
hered to the Queen, was almoſt to a man 
extirpated by Murray; and the Earl of 
Bothwell, who, during the regency of the 
Queen's mother, and while the Queen her- 
ſelf was in France, had, upon every oc- 
caſion, invariably attached himſelf to the 
ſervice of the Queen, was twice driven 
into baniſhment by Murray, and his houſes 
ſacked and deſtroyed. The Queen's mar- 
Triage with her near relation the Lord Darn- 
| ley, though apparently moſt prudent, ſa- 
lutary, and advantageous for the kingdom, 
as baniſhing from the ſtate all foreign in- 
fluence, and ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of England after Elizabeth, was, 
from his own ambitious views, oppoſed by 
Murray alone, who then formed a con- 
ſpiracy to have murdered Darnley, and 
impriſoned the Queen “; which, though 


* Keith, p. 229.; Randolph's letters; and this 
Inquiry, vol. i. p. 374, 375. 
| at 
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at that time defeated, was, as we have re- 
lated, afterwards accompliſhed. We ſhall, 
from the foregoing facts, ſum up his cha- 
racer in the words of Dr. Robertſon. Per- 
ſonal intrepidity, military ſkill, and great 
ſagacity in the adminiſtration of civil affairs, 
it muſt be allowed, he poſſeſſed. As to 


his moral qualities, — His ambition was 


© jmmoderate, and events happened which 
opened to him vaſt proſpects, and led 
* him to actions inconſiſtent with the duty 
* of a ſubject. His treatment of the 
Queen, to whoſe bounty he was ſo much 
* indebted, was unbrotherly and ungrate- 
ful. The dependance on Elizabeth under 
* which he brought Scotland, was diſ- 
* graceful to the nation. He deceived 
*and betrayed Norfolk with a baſeneſs 
* unworthy a man of honour *. —“ His 


* ſanQtity, and ſhew of religion,” ſays 
Crawford, his cotemporary Hiſtorian, © he 


* Robertſon, vol. i. p. 513. oct. edit. 
Vor. II. U « uſed 
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uſed as a cloak to his crimes “. Such 
was Murray ! 


«<< 


James Douglas, Earl of Morton, was 
early and cloſely connected with the Earl 
of Murray, from long habits of intimacy, 
and likewiſe from ties of affinity, the mo- 
ther of Murray being the wife of Douglas 
of Lochlevin, the near kinſman of Morton. 
Bold, daring, and ambitious, with a genius 
reſtleſs and intriguing, he was the active 
hand in all Murray's plots. Of infinite 
cunning and addreſs, he could turn him- 
ſelf into any ſhape to ſerve his purpoſe. 
He was one of thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits fit to 
diſturb the peace of nations. Without one 
gocd quality of the heart, without honour, 
without honeſty ! he was avaricious, rapa- 
cious, cruel, and revengeful ! When by the 
impriſonment of his Sovereign and bene- 


factreſs, who had loaded him with wealth 


* Crawford, p. 374. 
and 
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and honour *, he had ſecured her in Eng- 
land a captive for life, he, by ſelling him- 
{elf and his country to Elizabeth, through 
her intereſt and ſupport attained to be 
Regent of the kingdom. He then turned 
zgainſt the former aſſociates in his crimes, 
Lethington and Grange, whom he be- 
trayed, and purſued to death. What may 
ſeem ſtrange at this day, ſuch was the 
amazing depravity of thoſe ſanctified times, 
this man, though ſtained with every vice, 
and living in the open violation of every 
principle of virtue and morality, by a well- 
affected zeal for the Reformation of reli- 
gion, and by attaching himſelf to Knox, and 
others of its leaders, gained to his intereſt 
the whole Clergy, who at all times were his 
great ſupport. « By innumerable crimes,” 
lays the Hiſtorian of thoſe times, © he at- 


* Mary made him one of her Privy Council, em- 
plozed him as her Ambaſſador to Queen Elizabeth, 
and promoted him to the higheſt office in the kingdom, 
Lord High Chancellor. | 


2 & tained 
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© tained to the height of power: murder 1 
e then became habitual to him.” To ſum 8 
up his character, he was the Cinna of : 
his time. He had a head to contrive, | 


and a hand to execute, any manner of 
villany ! | 


William Maitland, ſon of Sir Richard 
Maitland * of Lethington, is, by the teſti- 
mony of all the Hiſtorians, allowed to have 
been one of the brighteſt geniuſes of his 
time. As a ſpeaker, he was graceful, elo- 
quent, and perſuaſive. His State-papers 
are written with preciſion and acuteneſs, 
and with that perſpicuity and elegance of 
language, which ſhews the Scholar, the 
Gentleman, and the Stateſman. Both the 
father and ſon owed their promotion to two || 


* Sir Richard Maitland was amongſt the beſt Poets 
in that age of great Poets, whoſe works have come 
down to us, viz. Dunbar, Bellenden, Henryſon, 


Montgomery, &c, Buchanan, as a Latin Poet, ſtands 
unrivalled, | 


of 
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of the higheſt offices in the ſtate, to the 
bounty and generoſity of the Queen. The 
father was Lord Privy Seal, the ſon Princi- 
pal Secretary of Sate. His office, and 
great talents for buſineſs, neceſſarily gave 
him the lead in all the weighty matters of 
Government, and he appears to have been 
much in the grace and favour of the Queen, 
Pity it was, and unfortunate for himſelf, 
as well as his miſtreſs, that he ſhould have 
forfeited that grace, together with his own 
honour, by mixing with her traitorqus 
ſubjects, to become the tool and inſtrument 
in all their treaſonable plots and conſpiracies 
againſt her. But Lethington, with the 
ſineſt parts, was verſatile and inconſtant; 
unfixed in principle, or rather void of any: 
of a reſtleſs mind, he could not live without 
intrigue and plot. Although engaged in 
the conſpiracy for Rizzio's aſſaſſination, 
yet, by keeping himſelf aloof from the 
ſcene, he preſerved his place at court. 
At the conſultations at the Caſtle of Craig- 

UF - millar, 


_ _—_ . — — ag 4 — 


in the conſpiracy for the murder of Lord 


their infamous accuſation againſt their So- 
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millar, we ſee him cloſely confederated 
with Murray and Bothwell, and the chief 


ſpokeſman at that Council. Although deep 


Darnley, we ſee him joined with Morton 
in making the Queen a captive at Carberry 
Hill, and ſending her a priſoner to Loch- 
levin. On her eſcape, we ſee him in arms 
againſt her at the battle of Langſide; and 
on that event, on the Queen's throwing || 
herſelf under the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth, we ſee Lethington accompany- 
ing Murray and Morton into England, with 


vereign. Here, ſtruck with remorſe, we 
begin to ſee him act but faintly, and he is 
there ſuſpected by his party of diſcovering 
their councils. to Queen Mary, He now 
throws off the maſk, and engages heartily 
in promoting the marriage between her 
and the Duke of Norfolk. When, by the 
infamous treachery of Murray, that affair 
is diſcovered ro Queen Elizabeth, and the 

| Duke 
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Duke brought to the ſcaffold, we then ſee 
Murray and Morton lying in wait for 
Lethington, and ſeeking every means un- 
derhand to deſtroy one whom they could 
not now truſt, and were afraid of his diſ- 
covering their whole ſcenes of iniquity *, 
in which he had been their accomplice: in 
that at laſt they were ſucceſsful. Theſe 
men, Murray and Morton, were ſteady to 
their plan; determined, ruthleſs, and re- 
morſeleſs! Lethington, though unprinci- 
pled, had a heart in which there was ſome 
portion of the milk of human kindneſs. At 
times, he felt remorſe and compunction for 
his crimes; at times, he lamented the un- 
grateful part he had acted to his Sove- 
reign, —* A Princeſs,” (exclaims he) “ fo 


* I knew (ſays Melvill, after Murray's unſucceſl- 
ful attempt to get Lethington into his hands) that his 
reſcue, by Grange, and taking him into the Caſtle, 
ſunk deepeſt into the Regent (Murray's) heart; and 
that his diſſimulation and falſe practices moved Grange, 
who had been his greateſt friend, to be jealous of him. 


4 “gentle 
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“ gentle and benign in her behaviour to 
all her ſubjeQs, that wonder it is, that 
* any could be found ſo ungracious as 
* once to think evil againſt her *.” Poor 
Lethington !—Wanting nothing but an 
honeſt heart, what a ſtriking leſſon does 
thy life afford to mankind? Of how little 
avail in the fight of Heaven, and how little 
conducive to happineſs, are the fineſt parts 
and the brighteſt genius, when unaccom- 
panied with moral rectitude! While 
hiſtory requires ſtrict truth and imparti- 
ality in diſplaying the characters thus paſl- 
ing in review before us, Pity muſt ſhed 
2 tear over the frailty of Lethington f. 


* Keith, p. 232. 
+ It is finely ſaid of Lethington, by Mr. Whitaker, 
He had none of that malignity of ſpirit, which 
- © formed a Murray, and a Morton. He wanted, 
% however, that rectitude of principle, which fixes 2 
man perpetually in the preſence of God ; which tells 
him, that the broad eye of Heaven is continually 
* open upon him; which exhibits to his mind the pre- 
« ſent Witneſs, the future Judge, and the eternal 
« Avenger !” 
Now, 


6 


7 
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Now, to the above characters of the three 
aſſociates, let us oppoſe that of Queen 
Mary; for which in general I might refer 
to her hiſtory by Dr. Robertſon and Mr. 
Hume. I ſpeak not here of that exquiſite 
beauty of countenance, elegance of perſon, 
and gracefulneſs of manners, which, Joined 
to her other external accompliſhments, by 
the teſtimony of all the cotemporary writers, 
rendered her the admiration of the age! It 
is allowed ſhe poſſeſſed an exalted mind, 
and a heart warm, honeſt, and unſuſpi- 
cious. A ſweetneſs of diſpoſition ſhone |, 
through all her actions, accompanied with 
an eaſy affability, modeſt decorum, and 
native dignity and grace. With many 
amiable virtues, however, Mary had weak- 
neſſes and failings, which contributed to 
her ruin. But theſe were the failings of 
humanity. With good ſenſe and penetra- 


tion ſuperior to moſt of her ſex, ſhe was 
diffident of her own, judgment, which made 


her a prey to the impoſition of thoſe whom 
ſhe 
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ſhe truſted as her friends, though leapued 
together for her deſtruction. She was 
credulous to the greateſt degree of weak- | 
neſs, as we have remarked in ſeveral pre- 
ceding inſtances. Nothing can excuſe her 
taking into favour her baſtard-brother 
Murray and his aſſociates, and liſtening to 
their counſels, after the repeated proofs of 
their detected treaſon againſt her; and her 
ſtill greater folly, her fatal confidence in the 
inſidious promiſes of Queen Elizabeth, 
whom, on every occaſion, ſhe had expe- 
rienced to be her inveterate enemy! But 
Mary had no reſentment for paſt injuries. 
The leaſt profeſſion of repentance, was 
followed not only by forgiveneſs, but by 
reſtoration to her favour. We have ſeen 
her weep over the high offences of a weak 
and worthleſs huſband. When in her ſoli- 
tary priſon, helpleſs and without proſpet | 
of relicf, when the account of Murray's 
death was brought to her, whoſe whole 


life had been a conſtant and continued chain 
f 
4 0 
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of plots Ind conſpiracies againſt her, and 
had at laſt brought her to that priſon, the 
ſenſe of her own misfortunes was ſuſpended 
and laid aſleep; ſhe burſt into tears, ſhe 
wept for him as her brother, while his 
crimes and offences againſt her were en- 
tirely forgotten! Such was Queen Mary, 
by the general aſſent of the Hiſtorians of 
thoſe times. It is not denied, by the Hiſto- 
rians on the other {ide of the queſtion, that 
ſhe maintained the moſt unblemiſhed cha- 
rafter of virtue and reputation from her 
infancy, until the fatal period of her mar- 
rage with the Earl of Bothwell. © In 

« order,” ſays Mr. Hume, © to form a 
* juſt idea of her character, we muſt ſet 
* alige one part of her conduct, while ſhe 
* abandoned herſelf ro the guidance of a 
* profligate man *,” What is not ſo eaſy 
to be accounted for, theſe Hiſtorians, after 
plunging her precipitately into the greateſt 
of crimes, agree that ſhe as ſuddenly reco- 


* Hume, vol, iv. p. 622. | 
vered 
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vered herſelf, and from that period reſumed 
her former virtue and dignity. “ This 
« Princeſs,“ ſays Mr. Hume,“ recovering 
«< by means of her misfortunes, and hes 
« own natural good ſenſe, from that gel:- 
rium in which ſhe ſeems to have been 
thrown during her attachment to Both- 
« well, behaved with ſuch modeſtly, judg- 
e ment, and aiguity, that every one who | 
4 approached her was charmed with her 
demeancr, and her friends were enabled, 
on ſome plauſible grounds, to deny the 
reality of thoſe crimes which had been 
imputed to her *.” Such an inſtance, 


1 believe, is ſcarce to be met with in 


> 


hiſtory, and of which common experience 
furniſhes us with no example : 


Nec vera virtus, cum ſemel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribus. HoRaT. 


Allowing Queen Mary to have been inno- 
cent, her character, from her birth to her 


* Hume, vol. iv. p. 515. 


death, 
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death, is uniform and conſiſtent: ſuppoſe 
her the reverſe, ſhe is a phenomenon ſcarce 
to be accounted for ! 


We haſten to a concluſion, Were the 
queſtion entirely problematical, were we 
to decide ſolely upon a comparriſon of the 
character of Queen Mary with that of 
Murray and his aſſociates; could we heſi- 
tate in giving judgment, in pronouncing 
the Queen innocent; and the uſurpers of 
her throne and government guilty of the 
murder of Lord Darnley ? 


Upon the whole, we ſubmit to the Public 
whether the concluſions in the two propo- 
ſitions mentioned in the iſt Chapter of the 
2d Part, vol. i. p. 343, 344+ do not natu- 
rally follow, viz. 


That as it is proved, that the confede- 
rates for taking away the King's life, were 
Morton and Lethington, the very perſons 


who afterwards brought an accuſation 
againſt 
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againſt Queen Mary for that very crime ; 
therefore ſhe herſelf could not have been 
in that confederacy, nor guilty of that 
crime; and that, for the above reaſons, 
the three confederates, Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington, muſt be held, one and 
all of them, as /oci: criminis, guilty of the 
crime of which they had unjuſtly accuſed 


Queen Mary. 
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CHAP. E. 


Deen Elizabeth's Conduct as to Queen Mary. 
Elizabeth's ſevere Treatment of that 
Princeſs in England. Secret Nego- 
tiation for putting her to Death in Scot= 
land. For privately putting ber to 
Death in England. Severe Treatment 
I Queen Mary after her Condemnation. 
Fer laſt Letters to Queen Elizabeth, 
Death of Elizabeth, and Character. 


AVING, in the preceding chapters, 
brought together in a collected view 
the evidence on both ſides, I ſhall conclude 
with a view of the ſevere treatment which 
Queen Mary ſuffered from the hands of 


(Queen Elizabeth while under her confine- 
| ment 
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ment in England; in which a new ſcene, 
hitherto buried in obſcurity, ſhall be ex- 
poſed to light; from which it doth appear, 
that the death of that unfortunate Queen 
was contrived and determined many years 
before her trial on account of Babington's 
canſpiracy. 


We have occaſionally, in the courſe of 
this work, taken notice of the underhand 
part ated by Queen Elizabeth, in diſturb- 
ing Mary's government during the whole 
courle of her reign, by fomenting the diſ- 
affection of her ſubjects, and aiding and 
ſupporting them in a continued chain of 
conſpiracies and inſurrections , until the 
accompliſhment of her ſcheme of driving 
the unfortunate Princeſs to take refuge in | 
England. Nothing can exceed the ſteady 
perſeverance of Elizabeth in her plan of 


getting into her hands her unſuſpicious 


* Vide this Inquiry, vol. i. p. 375, et ſeg. 
rival, 
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rival, nor the: diſſimulation practiſed by 
her to blind Queen Mary, and to throw 
her off her guard. Elizabeth's early plot 
to have Mary ſent a priſoner to England, 
has already been proved “é, while at the 
ſame time ſhe was making public declara- 
tions againſt her rebellious ſubjects, whom 
privately ſhe ſupported. When Mary was 
confined by them in Lochlevin caſtle, 
Elizabeth made a ſhew of ſoliciting for her 
liberty F, which, by giving the leaſt aid 
to Mary's friends and partiſans, ſhe could 
have compelled Murray and Morton to 
have granted. On Queen Mary's eſcape 
from their hands, ſhe invited her to take 
refuge in England, where ſhe aſſured her, 
that all honours due to a Queen mould be 
paid to her. All this ſtands clearly proved 
by unqueſtionable evidence. We ſhall here 
produce one teſtimony more, under Secre- 

* Randolph's Letters; Inquiry, vol. i. p. 376, 
377; Melvil, p. 117. Glaſgow edition. 


+ Camden, p. 489. ; Robertſon, vol. i. p. 460. 
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tary Cecil's own hand “, in a paper inti- 
tled, Pro Regina Scotorum, which beging 
thus : 


« She (the Queen of Scots) is to be 
© helped; becauſe ſhe came wwillingly into 
te the realm, hon truſt of the Queen's 
« Majeſty.” 


« She truſted to the Queen's Majeſty's 
* help, becauſe ſhe had in her trouble re- 
% ceived many meſſages to that gfect.“ 


No private perſon coming into the 
* realme for refuge ought to be con- 
* demned, if he requyre to be heard, with- 
cout hearing.” 


Mary's remonſtrance to Elizabeth on 
this head, is moſt pathetic f: Pardon 
cc me, 


* Cot. Lib. Anderſon, vol. iii. p. 99. 
+ Excuſez moy, il m'importe, i} fault que je vous 
parle fans diſſimulation. Oftez, Madame, hors de 


votre eſpirit que je ſuis venue ici pour ſauvete de ma 
vie; 
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ame, (ſays ſhe in a letter to Elizabeth) 
a while I ſpeak to you from my heart, and 
« without reſerve. Imagine not, that I was 
ſo deſtitute of friends as to fly to you for 
he ſafety of my life. From choice, I 
"threw myſelf into your arms, as my 
„ neareſt relation, and aſſured friend; and 
„did you honour, as I imagined, in 
* chuſing you before any other Prince, to 


ie; le monde ni toute Ecoſſe ne n'"ont pas renee. 
Jas choiſie entre tous autres princes, pour ma plus 
roche parente et parfaite amie, vous faiſant, comme 
ſay ſuppoſee, Phoneur d'etre nommee la reſtituẽreſſe 
Tune Royne qui penſoit tEnir ce bienfait de vous. 
Vous recevez un mien frere baſtarde à votre preſence 
ſugitif de moy, et vous me la rẽſuſez; que je m'afſure 
ne ſera tant plus delayee que ma cauſe eſt juſte. Pour 
ee que vous dites, que vous etes conſeillee par gens de 
grande qualite, de vous garder en cette affaire. Ja a 
Dieu ne plaiſe; que je ſoye cauſe de votre deſhoneur, au 
leu que j'avois intention de chercher le contraire. 
Pourquoi, je vous ſupplie, aydez moi, m'obligeant 
vous de tout; ou ſoyez neutre, et me permettez de 
chercher mon mieux d'ailleurs. Anderſon, vol. iii. 
þ. 94. ef ſeq. 

1 “ reſtore 
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e reſtore me to my throne. You received 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


d 


cc 


& 


cc 


heart! How was it poſſible for Elizabeth 
to reſiſt the cries and complaints of a dit- 


thing to you; or ſuffer me to depart, to 


into your preſence my baſtard-brother, 
ſtained with the crime of rebellion againſt | 
me, while you deny me that favour; 
while you refuſe even to hear me in my 
own vindication. As to what you ſay, of 
your being adviſed to act circumſpeRly 
in this matter, God forbid I ſhould be 
the cauſe of bringing any reflection upon 
your honour ; I rather imagined I ſhould 
have added to your glory, by giving you 
an opportunity of diſplaying your power, 
and generoſity of heart, in the relief of 
an injured Princeſs. Aid me, therefore, 


I conjure you, and let me owe every 


implore that aſſiſtance from other hands, 
which you are pleaſed to refuſe me.“ 


How forcible is the language of the 


on” 


treſſed Queen, her neareſt blood-relatio!, 


who 
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who had thrown herſelf under her pro- 
tection? How could ſhe ſteel her heart 
zainſt the common feelings of humanity? 
But Elizabeth was a ſtranger to ſuch weak- 
neſs, The bird whom, with ſo much ſkill 
ind addreſs, ſhe had allured into her ſnare, 
was not to be ſet at liberty for a ſong. 


— — o - —— 
— — — — - 
. _ 


} 
i 


Mary was now left to the bitter reflection, 
that her own raſh credulity had undone her; 
and ſoon after to verify that fatal truth, 


— —— _ Dey - _ _ K 1 
—— — * F : — — — 
SI — —ñ—dPw —— — —— — 5 3 


That to a captive prince it is but a ſtep from 
a priſon to the grave. 


That Elizabeth's policy reached beyond 
the confining the perſon of Mary, has not 
hitherto been proved. A letter under Ce- 
al's hand, lately diſcovered among his pa- 
pers in the Hatfield library *, now unfolds 
the dark deſign that was early formed for 


. 14,0 geen Hauer to 
> » 5 _ \ - Ch — - 


taking away the life of the untortunate 
Queen Mary. 


* This remarkable letter was overlooked by the 
wo Hiſtorians, until it was firſt noticed by the Author 
of this Inquiry. | 
X 3 ny 
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In the years 1570 and 1571, Queen 
Mary's affairs in Scotland were in a pro- 


ſperous ſituation. The chief of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry had taken arms for her 
againſt the Regent: they had got poſſeſſion 
of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the kingdom, 
and of the capital of Edinburgh, from | 
whence they had expelled her enemies, 


With regard to the Queen's ſituation in I 
England, the treaty of marriage betwixt 
her and the Duke of Norfolk, a Proteſtant, 
the greateſt and moſt popular Nobleman 
in England, ſupported by the moſt power- 
ful of the Engliſh Nobility, who favoured 
Queen Mary's title to that crown, was 4 
mortifying proof to Elizabeth of the 
ſtrength of Mary's friends in that king- 


dom. 


Two different expedients offered them- 
ſelves to Elizabeth to follow, with reſped 


to the Queen of Scots: To perform the pro- 
miles 
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miſes made to her, and to replace her with 
ſplendour upon her throne ; or, To detain 
her a priſoner in England for life. 


Elizabeth was too much a politician, and 
a ſtranger to ſuch generous ſentiments as 
directed her to follow the firſt, The laſt, 
to keep captive, in the midſt of ſo many 
friends, a Sovereign Princeſs, the preſump- 
tive heir to her throne, was both difficult 
and dangerous. She judged it ſafeſt to fol- 
low a third expedient; to get rid of her 
priſoner at once, by cutting her off. The 


only difficulty was, to ſcreen herſelf from 
the odium of ſo black a deed. 


The death of the Duke of Norfolk, who, 
by Murray's treachery, was brought to 
the ſcaffold in June 1572, ſecured Eliza- 
beth from all apprehenſion at home of any 
danger from Mary. This was followed 
by a treaty of peace with France; which 
but an end to her rival's negotiations in that 
- © Yo kingdom, 
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kingdom, and all her hopes of relief from 
thence. At the ſame time, by the inter- 
poſition of the French and Engliſh miniſters 
in Scotland „ who now acted there in con- 
cert, a truce was ſettled between the con- 
tending parties; which put a ſtop to the 
ſucceſs of the Queen's friends, and allowed 
her enemies to draw breath, and to recover 
their ſtrength, 

The Earl of Mar was then Regent of 
Scotland. Hiſtorians give him the charac- 
ter of an honeſt man, worthy of the truſt 


given to him, of the care and cuſtody of 
the young King. 


It appears, that Murray, during his Re- 
gency, had offered to free Elizabeth of 
her rival , if ſhe were delivered into his 


hands; but this ſcheme was fruſtrated by 


* Du Croc and Drury. 


1 Leſly's Negotiations, p. 83, 84. Robertſon 
vol. i. p. 720. octavo edition. 


his 
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his death. Flizabeth thought the preſent 
ſituation of her affairs favourable for put- 
ting the ſame ſcheme now in execution, 
Tor this purpoſe her miniſter Killigrew was 
ſent down to Scotland to bring about this 
vile affair. His inſtructions, in the hand- 


writing of Cecil, are as follows ; 


Secret Inſtruftions for H. Killigrew, Sep- 
tember 10, 15 72. 


IIn Lord Burleigh's hand.] 


VV you ar by other inſtructions 
. directed to treat both with the 
* King's party, and others of the caſtell, 
* for the better obſervation of the late ac- 
* cord for the abſtynence; and next that, 
* ſecretly to informe ſome of the principal 


of either party of the late horrible uni- 
* verſal murder in France, and thereupon 
to move them to have good regard to 

that 
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e that ſtate, that the lyke be not thay at- 
* tempted, 


* 2. Although theſe matters are of rea- 
te ſonable moment to move to cawſe you to 
* be ſent thither at this tyme; yet, upon a 
e {ingular truſt, yow are choſen to deale in 
* a third matter, of a farr gretar moment, 
ce wherein all ſecrecy and circumſpection Is 


to be uſed, as yourſelf conſidere that the 
* matter requireth. 


It is found dayly more and more, that 
* the contynuance of the Quene of Scots 
here, is ſo dangerooſs, both for the per- 
* fon of the Quene's Majeſty, and for her 
te ſtate and realme, as nothing preſently is 
© more neceſſary, than that the realme might 
« be delivered of her; and though by juſtice 
* this might be done in this realme, yet for 
“certain reſpects, it ſeemeth better that ſhe 
© be ſent into Scotland, to be delivered to 


* the Regent and his party, ſo as it may 
« he 
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be by ſome good means wrought, that 
s they themſelves would ſecretly require it; 
„and that good aſſurance may be given, 
that as they have heretofore many tymes, 
« ſpecially in the tyme of the Quene's former 
* Regents, offered, ſo they wold, without 
« fayle, proceed with hir by wey of juſtice, 
« fo as nether that realme nor this ſhuld be 
* dangered by hir herafter ; for otherwiſe to 
* have hir and to kepe hir were of all other 
* moſt dangeroos. Now, how this may be 
* compaſſed yow ar to conſidre, at yowr 
coming thyther, with whom of the King's 
party it were beſt for you to deale, mak- 
«* ing choiſs of ſome ſuch as yow ſhall 
* fynde beſt perſwaded of the per:l/ to that 
fate, by her continuance ether here or 
* there, and ſuch as you ſhall fynde moſt 
* addicted to the King ther; and with 
* ſuch you may as of yourſelf fecretly con- 


„ err; and if otherwiſe it ſhall not be 


9 1 moved to yow, than you may 
** give the ſaid Py ſome lykelehood to 


2 « thynk, 
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thynk, that if ther were any erneſt means 
&* ſecretly made by the Regent and the Erle 
« Morton, to ſome of the Lords of the 
© counſell here, to have hir delyvered to 
+ them, it might be at this tyme better than 
© at any tyme heretofore brought to paſs, 
* that they might have hir, ſo as ther might 
« be good ſurety gyven, that ſhe ſhuld receive 
&* that ſhe bath deſerved ther, by ordre of 
* juſtice, whereby no furder perill fhuld 
* enſue, by bir eſcaping or ſetting bir upß 
* azeyn. For otherwite you may well ſaye, 
© that the Counſell of England will never 
< affent to delyver hir out of the realme ; 
and for aſſurance none can ſuffice but 
* hoſtages of good valew, that is, ſome 
children and near kinsfolk of the Regent, 
and the Erle Morton. | 


« Herein you ſhall, as commodite ſhall 
ce ſerve yow, ule all good ſpede, with the 
ce moſt ſecreſy that yow can, to underſtand 
ether mynds ; and yet ſo to deale to your 

© utter- 
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« uttermoſt, that this matter might he ra- 
« ther oppened to you, than yourſelf to 
« ſeem firſt to move it; and as you fynde 
ther diſpoſition, ſo to accelerate ther diſ- 
« poſition, and to advertiſe 2017þ all ſpede 
* hoffible; for ſo the tyme requyreth, that 
«* celerite be uſed to have this doone before 
* the French enter any deeper ther in cre- 
« dit; and that ith all /ecreſp, leſt it be 
* interrupted by ſome furder dangerooſs 
* practiſe &. 


What a deteſtable deſign does this lay 
open to us! What an infamous treaty was 
here ſet on foot, for the blood of a help- 
leſs Princeſs, then under the protection of 
Queen Elizabeth, who by all laws human 
and divine was bound to have protected 
her! We may conclude from the charac- 
ter of the Regent Earl of Mar, that this 
infamous propoſal was rejected by him with 


* Murden's State-papers, p. 224. 


deteſtation, 


__— —— 


_— 
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deteſtation, as it was never more heard of 
But from this attempt it is eaſy to ſee, that 
the fate of the untortunate Mary was ſealed, 
and her death determined. The delay to 
give the fatal ſtroke, was owing to no 
change of purpoſe in Queen Elizabeth, 
but to the looking out for ſome plauſible 
pretext for executing her deſign *. She 
had got over all ſcruples as to putting her 
rival to death, provided it could be done 
with ſecrecy; but had not the courage to 
avow openly her purpoſe, out of fear of 
endangering her popularity. This cowardly 

plan ſhe kept up to the laſt; and while 
| panting in ſecret for the blood of the help- 
leſs Queen of Scots, ſhe, with the grofleſt 
diſſimulation, affected concern, ſighs, and 


* It is not to humanity, ſays Dr. Robertſon, that 
we muſt aſcribe her forbearance ſo long: at the mo- 
ment of her ſubſcribing the writ that gave up a woman, 
a Queen, her own neareſt relation, into the hands of 
an executioner, ſhe was capable of making a jeſt; 
vol. ii. p. 165. 


groans, 
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groans, on the accompliſhment of her long- 
projected ſcheme. 


The letters written by her to Sir Amias 
paulet, Queen Mary's keeper in her priſon 
at Fotheringay caſtle, diſcloſe to us the true 
ſentiments of her heart, and her ſteady 
purpoſe to have Mary privately aſſaſſinated. 
Paulet, a rude, but an honeſt man, had be- 
haved with great inſolence and harſhneſs to 
Queen Mary, and treated her with the ut- 
moſt diſrefpe&t. He approached her per- 
ſon without any ceremony, and ufually 
came covered into her preſence, of which 
ſhe had complained to Queen Elizabeth *. 
He was therefore thought to be a fit perſon 
for executing the above purpoſe. The fol- 
lowing letter from Elizabeth diſplays a 
ſtrong picture of her artifice and flattery, 


in order to raiſe his expectations to the 
ligheſt pitch: 


* Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 165. 


cc To 
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« To my loving Amias, 


* Amias, my 22 faithful and careful 
*& ſervant, God reward thee treblefold for 
« the moſt troubleſome charge ſo well 
* diſcharged. —It you knew, my Amiat, 
* how kindly, beſide moſt dutifully, my 
“ grateful heart accepts and praiſeth your 
“ ſpotleſs endeavours, and faithful actions, 
« performed in ſo dangerous and crafty a 
* charge, it would eaſe your travail, and 
* rejoice your heart; in which J charge 
you to carry this moſt inſtant thought, 
that I cannot balance in any weight of 
my judgement the value that I prize you 
at, and ſuppoſe no treaſure can coun- 
tervail ſuch a faith, and ſhall condemn 
me 1n that fault that yet I never com- 
„ mitted. If I reward not ſuch deſert, yea 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


* This curious letter, mentioned by none of our 
hiſtorians, I find in a collection of remarkable trials, 
publiſhed, London 1715; Appendix, Ne V. 

&« [ct 
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te Jet me lack when I moſt need it, if I ac- 
© knowledge not ſuch a merit, non omnibus 
« datum *.” 


Having thus buoyed up his hopes and 
wiſhes, Walſingham, in his letters to Pau- 
let and Drury, mentions the propoſal in 
plain words to them. We find by a 
* ſpeech lately made by her Majeſty, that 
* ſhe doth note in you both a lack of that 
* care and zeal for her ſervice, that ſhe 


* What a picture have we here, of the heroine of 
England! Wooing a faithful ſervant to commit a clan- 
deſtine murder, which ſhe herſelf durſt not avow ! 


The portrait of King John, in the ſame predicament, 
practiſing with Hubert to murder his nephew, then 
under his charge, ſhews how intimately the great Poet 
Vas acquainted with nature | 


O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much! Within this wall of fleſh, 
There is a foul, counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love, 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath, 
Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed, 


Vor. II, Y „ Jooketh 
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„ looketh for at your hands, in that you 


« have not in all this time (of yourſelves, 
c 


* 


without other provocation) found out 
«* ſome way to horten the liſe of the Scots 
„ 9ucen, conſidering the great peril ſhe is 
* hourly ſubject to, ſo long as the ſaid 
Queen ſhall live.” In a Poſtſcript : 


“ pray you, let both this and the incloſed 


* be committed to the fire; as your anſwer 
„ ſhall be, after it has been communicated 
« to her Majeſty, for her ſatisfaction.“ In 


a ſubſequent letter: © I pray you, let me 
* know what you have done with my 
letters, becauſe they are not fit to be 
“ kept, that I may fatisfy her Majeſty 


c 


* 


therein, who might otherwiſe take of- 
ce fence thereat“ . 


What a cruel ſnare is here laid for this 
faithful ſervant ! He is tempted to commit 
a murder, and at the ſame time has orders 


* Dr. Mackenzie's Lives; Freebairn, p. 270, & 


feq- 


from 


6 
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from his Sovereign to deſtroy the warrant 
for doing it. He was too wiſe and too 
honourable to do either the one or the 
other. Had he fallen into the ſnare, we 
may gueſs, from the fate of Davidſon, what 
would have been his. Paulet, in return, 
thus writes to Walſingham : —“ Your let- 
* ters of yeſterday coming to my hand 
* this day, I would not fail, according to 
your directions, to return my anſwer 
„with all poſſible ſpeed; which I ſhall 
* deliver unto you with great grief and 
© bitterneſs of mind, in that I am ſo un- 
* happy, as living to ſee this unhappy 
„day, in which I am required, by direc- 
* tion of my moſt gracious Sovereign, to 
* do an act which God and the law for- 
* biddeth. My goods and life are at her 
* Majeſty's diſpoſition, and I am ready 
to loſe them the next morrow if it ſhall 
* Pleaſe her. But God forbid I ſhould 
* make fo foul a. ſhipwreck of my con- 
* ſcience, or leave ſo great a blot to my 


A 2 * poor 
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6“ poor poſterity, and ſhed blood * 
“% law or warrant *,” 


Thus was Elizabeth put to the neceſ- 
ſity of ſigning with her own hand the 


ſentence for bringing Queen Mary to the 
block. 


“One ſcene more,” ſays Dr. Robert- 
ſon r, © of the boldeſt and moſt ſolemn 
% deccit, remained to be exhibited. She 
« undertook to make the world believe, 
* that Queen Mary had been put to death 
“ without her knowledge, and againſt 
«© her will. Davidſon her Secretary, who 
“ ſuſpected nothing of her intention, fell 
« a victim to her artifice.” His cataſtrophe 
is well known. For obeying her orders, 
he was deprived of his whole fortune, and 
| doomed to languiſh the remainder of his 
days in a priſon. 


* Dr. Mackenzie's Lives, p. 273. 
+ Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 198. 
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The bold and ſingular ſtep of Elizabeth, 
in bringing a Sovereign Princeſs to trial 
before a foreign court, who had thrown 
herſelf voluntarily under her protection; 
the trying her by foreign laws, upon writ- 
ings alleged to be ſworn to by perſons 
whom they were afraid, and refuſed, to 
bring into her preſence, was a flagrant vio- 


lation of every principle of juſtice and hu- 
manity. 


For the particulars of ſo extraordinary 
atrial, I refer the Reader to the State Trials. 


We ſhall conclude our work with a diſplay 
of the magnanimous behaviour and deport- 
ment of the Queen of Scots, in the cloſing 
ſcene of her life, from the authentic letters 
vritten by her in the awful period, after 
ſentence of condemnation had paſſed on 
her. During that dreadful interval, the 
inhumanity of Elizabeth was not diſarmed. 
We have recently ſeen her attempt to have 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots privately 

2 mur- 
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murdered : mean while ſhe ſtudied to em- 
bitter the few hours of her life. The 
manner in which ſhe cauſed the ſentence 
of condemnation to be intimated to Queen 
Mary, we ſhall give from a letter written 
by the Queen to her friends in France on 
that occaſion, 


e It is now intimated,” ſays ſhe, © by 
* orders of their Queen, by the mouth of 
Lord Buckhurſt, Sir Amias Paulet, and 
“% Sir Dreu Drury, that the States of Par- 
* liament have condemned me to death. 
“The day before yeſterday Paulet and 


* Drury returned to ſpeak with me: 


„They ſaid, that as I had ſhewn no re- 
e pentance, or ſenſe of my offence towards 
* the Queen, ſhe had commanded that my 
* canopy of ſtate ſhould be taken down, 
* conſidering me as already dead ; de- 
* prived of honour or dignity as a Queen, 
& I replied, That as God of his goodnels 


„had called me to that dignity, to him 
66 alone, 
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alone, with my ſpirit, I would reſign it. 
« That I acknowledged neither their Queen 
« as my ſuperior, nor their Parliament nor 
“Council as my Judges; that they had no 
* other power over me than that of rob- 
* bers over the helpleſs that fall into their 
“hands. On this, Paulet having called 
« for ſeven or eight of his guards, he made 
them pull down my ſtate canopy; he 


« then ſat himſelf down on it, and put on 
© his hat “.“ 


What a picture of barbarity and inſolence 
in the unfeeling tyrant and her ſervants, is 
here exhibited ! Not all the ſtudied inſults 
of Elizabeth towards her helpleſs priſoner 
in the laſt ſcenes of this tragedy, could 
abaſe the exalted ſpirit of Queen Mary, or 
draw from her the leaſt unbecoming word 
or reflection! In the midſt of all her diſtreſs 
the riſes ſuperior to her inſulting rival ! 
She addrefles her laſt letter to Elizabeth in 


* L'Hifſtoire d'Elizabeth, par M. Keralio, tom. v. 
A 4 the 
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the following ſtrain, which diſplays a mag- 
nanimity, and that native elevation of ſoul 


which Queen Mary to the laſt ſuſtained. 


% Madame, 


„With my whole heart, I render thanks 
«© to God, who is pleaſed, by your ſen- 
© tence, to put a period to the long and 
* ſorrowful pilgrimage of my life; nor do 
© I wiſh it to be prolonged, having long 
* enough experienced its bittereſt diſ- 
© trefles. I only ſupplicate your Majeſty, 
e as I have no favour to expect from thoſe 
„ miniſters who hold the firſt rank in your 
e ſtate, that I may owe to you alone the 
following favours, | 


« Firſt, As I cannot expect to be allowed 

* the rites of ſepulture in England, ac- 
** cording to the Catholic ſolemnities, uſed 
* by your Royal anceſtors as well as mine; 
* and as in Scotland they have profaned 
* and violated the aſhes of my forefathers ; 
| re- 


— ha of B66r6s.: 50h 


4] requeſt, when my enemies ſhall be 
glutted with my innocent blood, that my 
body may be tranſported by my ſervants, 
and interred in conſecrated ground; above 
« all, in France, where the bones of my 
much honoured mother do now reſt; ſo 
# as this poor body, which has never known 
* repoſe ſo long as joined to my ſoul, may 
* at laſt find reſt, when ſeparated from it. 


“ Secondly, I beſeech your Majeſty, 
* from the apprehenſion which I have of 
„the tyrannie of thoſe, to whoſe power 
* you have given me up, that my execu- 
tion may not proceed in any private or ob- 
* ſcure place, but in the fight and preſence 
“of my ſeryants, and of other perſons who 
* may bear witneſs of my faith and ad- 
* herence to the Catholic church, and be 
* able to vindicate the laſt ſcene of my 
* life, and my dying breath, from the falſe 
reports which my enemies may ſpread 
abroad concerning me, 


_&* Thirdly, 
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* Thirdly, I requeſt that my domeſtics, 
« who have ſerved me faithfully in all 
© my diſtreſſes, may be allowed to with- 
* draw themſelves, freely, to whatever place 
2 they chuſe, and that they may enjoy 
* the ſmall preſents which my poverty has 


e left me to bequeath to them by my laſt 
e will. 


« ] conjure you, Madame, by the blood 
© of Jeſus Chriſt, by the ties of conſan- 
Ml guinitie, by the memory of King Henry 
« VII. our common grandſire, and by 
„the title of Queen which I bear, and 
* ſhall do till death, do not refuſe the 


above reaſonable requeſts; and to con- 


e firm your aſſent by a word under 
e your hand. For which I ſhall die, as 
“ I have lived, 
“ Your affectionate ſiſter 
* and priſoner, 
„MARIE, Reyne *.' 


* Jebb, vol. ii. page g1. — See the Original, 
To 


Append. No, VIII. 
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To this magnanimous letter, the obdu- 
rate heart of Elizabeth made no reply. 
No wonder. Reflection on the recent in- 
dignities put on Mary, muſt have ſunk 
her in her own eſtimation, 


The following letter of Queen Mary, 
written by her, to her Almoner and Con- 
feſſor, the evening before her execution, 
exhibits a fine picture of the Queen in 
the laſt awful moments of her life, and 
ſhews how collected ſhe was, and with 
what pious reſignation ſhe ſubmitted to her 
unparalleled fate. 


The laſt act of devotion of a ſincere 
Catholic, is to make ſolemn confeſſion of 
ſins, to receive abſolution, and the holy 
ſacrament, from a Miniſter of that reli- 
gion. This was denied to Queen Mary! 


* I requeſted,” ſays ſhe, to have you 


© with me, to make my confeſſion to you, 


« and 
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* and to receive the ſacrament from your 
“hands. This has cruelly been refuſed 
to me. They have even rejected my 
© requeſt to have my body tranſported, 
« or to make my teſtament, or to write 
* any thing, but by their hands, and under 
« the good pleaſure of their Miſtreſs. In 
defect of this, I now confeſs my grievous 
“ fins in general, as I intended to have 
& done to you in particular; be/eeching 
% io, in the name of God, to pray and 
* wake with me this night, for the ſatiſ- 
&« faction of my fins, and to ſend me your 
abſolution, and pardon of all my of- 
“ fences towards yourſelf. I will endeavour 
e to ſee you in their preſence, as they 
„have granted to my Chamberlain, and 
4 if that . ſhall be permitted, I will aſk 
e Four bleſſing on my knees. 


© Point out to me the moſt proper 
& prayers for this night and to-morrow 
% morning. The time is ſhort, I have no 


« leiſure 
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©« leiſure to write, but I ſhall recommend 
« you, with the reſt of my ſervants, to 
« the King for all your good offices. 
&« Adviſe me, in writing, of every thing 
„you ſhall think neceſſary for ſalvation, 
© I ſhall ſend you a ſmall token.” 


Nota, At the foot of the letter 1s the 
following note : 


* The Queen wrote her teſtament with 


“ her own hand, in two leaves of paper, 


0 


4 


without reſting or lifting her hand from 
the paper. In which ſhe ſettles all her 


cc 


6 


ce 


affairs, without omitting to bequeath ſome 


* token to each of her ſervants . 


a 


Thus met her fate, Mary Queen of 


Scots, the moſt injured and the moſt un- 
fortunate of her ſex, 


What can atone for the crimes com- 
mitted by Elizabeth with regard to the un- 


See the original Letter, Nꝰ VII. Appendix. 
| fortunate 


9 
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fortunate Queen Mary? Will the applauſe 
which popularity has thrown upon this 
great Queen (for ſuch, according to the 
ordinary ſenſe of the word, it muſt be al- 
lowed ſhe was) palliate ſuch bold and 
flagrant acts of injuſtice and inhumanity, 
carried on by the groſſeſt artifice and diſ- 
ſimulation? Unerring juſtice will not 
allow ſuch impoſitions long to paſs. The 
hand of time has now pulled off the maſk 
from this imperious and arbitrary Queen; 
and while the juſt, the impartial, and the 
unprejudiced, muſt deteſt the baſe and un- 
generous principles which guided Eliza- 
beth, the humane will drop a tear to the 
memory of an unfortunate princeſs, the 
moſt amiable and accompliſhed of her ſex; 
who, by the unrelenting cruelty of a jea- 
lous rival, through a ſeries of bitter perſe- 
cutions, was at laſt brought to the grave! 


We have ſeen Queen Mary in the laſt 
awful ſcene of her life, firm, intrepid, and 
collected, 
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collected, without departing from her dig- 
nity, without betraying the leaſt ſymptom 
of weakneſs or fear! Conſcious of the 
rectitudle of her heart, and that all was 
peace within, ſhe meets death with com- 
poſure, and in the firm hope of ſoon ap- 
pearing before a higher tribunal, in the 
preſence of the Moſt High, as her Judge, 


ſhe, without a ſigh, reſigns her breath! 


Let us attend the concluding ſcene of 
Queen Elizabeth's life. 


According to the Hiſtorians, ſhe ſuddenly 
was ſeized with a deep melancholy ; ſhe re- 
jected all conſolation ; ſhe even refuſed food 
and ſuſtenance, and, throwing herſelf on the 
floor, ſhe remained ſullen and immoveable. 
The few words ſhe uttered, were expreſlive 
of ſome inward grief which ſhe would not 
reveal, but vented in deep ſighs and groans. 
Ten days ſhe lay upon the floor, ſupported 
with cuſhions, and thus expired “. 


* Hume. | 
Some 
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Some late writers have aſſigned as the 
cauſe of Elizabeth's melancholy and death, 
an old romantic ſtory, of her love for the 
unfortunate Earl of Eſſex, and the diſcovery 
of the Counteſs of Nottingham's treachery 
in keeping up a ring, which Eſſex, before 
his execution, had charged her with de- 
livering to the Queen, as the pledge of 
pardon, which ſhe formerly had given to 
him. But this pretended cauſe is no ways 
adequate to the effect. It is certain that 
Elizabeth bore the death of Eſſex without 
the leaſt apparent diſturbance. Bayle, on 
the authority of the Mareſchal de Biron, 
who was ambaſſador in England at the 
time, ſays, that after the execution of Eſſex, 
the Queen was as merry as before, during 
Biron's embaſſy . We cannot help ſub- 
ſcribing to the opinion of Mr. Whitaker in 
this matter, That Elizabeth had a more 
* ſolid ground for . melancholy and re- 
** morſe, ariſing from the ſting of her own 


* Article, Elizabeth, 
0 con- 
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« conſcience, on the reflection of her in- 
human treatment of Queen Mary.” To 
imagine that the maſculine ſpirit of Eli- 
- 2abeth would evaporate in a love: ſick 
fit of whining for the death of an in- 
ſolent ſubject, who had braved her au- 
thority, and attempted an inſurrection 
in her very capital, is neither credible, 
nor in the leaſt conſiſtent with the cha- 
racter and fortitude of the haughty, un- 
feeling Elizabeth! Her whole conduct 
with regard to the Queen of Scots, was 
ſuch as, indeed, to afford juſt caufe for 
the moſt bitter remorſe, in the laſt ſtage 
of her life, on the dreadful reflection of 
the long, deliberate, premeditated ſchemes, 
framed and preiecuted by her for the de- 
ſtruction of that Princeſs! With what 
horror muſt ſhe have looked back, on the 
baſe means uſed by her, firſt, in ſeducing 
from their allegiance, the ſubjects of her 
ſiſter Queen, and inciting them to over- 
turn her government, and to dethrone 


Vor. II. 1 her; 
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| her; her underhand practices with both 
| parties, fomenting their civil inſurreQiong, 
inciting them to cut each other's throats, 
and to ſpread ſlaughter and devaſtation 
over a whole kingdom, for the abandoned 
purpoſe of ſecuring its dependency on 
herſelf : and, laſtly, to crown all, by 
ſhedding the blood of a Queen, her neareſt 
relation, whom, by a folemn promiſe of 
aſſiſtance, ſhe had allured to throw her- 
ſelf under her protection! Here was 
cauſe indeed for melancholy, for remorſe, 


almoſt to deſpair 


Now in the decline of life, in her oth 
year, her popularity beginning to fade, and 
the approach of bodily infirmities, all muſt 
have awakened her to reflection, and to the 
bitter ſenſation of her crimes, and of her 
inhuman treatment of the Queen of Scots. 

Ho forcibly muſt the awful dying words 
of that Princeſs have vibrated in her ear ! 

Think me not preſumptuous, that now 
« bidding 
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te bidding farewell to this world, and pre- 
” paring for a better, 1 put you in mind, 
that you muſt alſo die, and muſt anſwer 
before the tribunal of the Moſt High for 
« your conduct *.“ 


Happy for Elizabeth, if unfeigned con- 
trition and penitence in her laſt moments, 
has expiated her crimes Þ ! 


* —Ne m'accuſez de preſomption, fi abandonnant 
ce monde, et me preparant pour un meilleur, je vous 
remonſtre q%\un jour vous aurez a repondre de votre 


charge, auſſi bien que ceux qui y ſont envoyez les 
premiers. 


Votre ſœur et couſine, 
De Fotheringay, Priſonier a tort, 
19 Decembre. MARIE, R. 


+ The morals of Queen Elizabeth may be gathered 
from her conduct with regard to the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots. For the other parts of her character, I leave 
that taſk to her own countrymen. 

„I ſee no ſufficient grounds for the exceſſive pre- 
© judice that has ſomehow taken place in favour of 
e the golden reign, as it is called, of Elizabeth. I 
« can find neither the wiſdom nor the virtue in it, 


* 


— 


W hanged 


t Jebb, vol. ll. p. 295 
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that can entitle it to a preference before all other 
ages. It is allowed, that in her councils ſhe was 
vigilant, careful in the choice of her ſervants, 
courteous and condeſcending to her ſubjects. She 
appeared to have an extreme tenderneſs for the 
intereſts, and an extreme zeal for the honour, of 
the nation. This was the bright ſide of her cha- 
racter.— On the other hand, ſhe was choleric and 
imperious, jealous, timid, and avaricious; oppreflive, 
as far as ſhe durſt; in many caſes capricious and 
tyrannical.— The mingled ſplendor of theſe qua- 
lities, good and bad (for even her worſt had the 
luck, when ſeen but on one ſide, or in well-diſpoſed 
lights, to look like good ones), ſo far dazzled the 
eyes of all, that they did not, or would not, fee 
many outrageous acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
And thus it has come to paſs, that, with ſome abi- 


* lity, more cunning, and little real virtue, the name 


of Elizabeth is, by the concurrence of many acci- 
dental cauſes, become the moſt revered of any in 
the roll of our ancient princes, —1T will not deny 
her to have been a great, that is, a fortunate 
Queen; in this perhaps the moſt fortunate, that ſhe 
attained to ſo unrivalled a glory with ſo few pre- 
tenſions to deſerve it.“ Dr. Hurd on the golden 


age of Queen Elizabeth, 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


Addreſſed to the PusLic, 


M Hume, in the laſt edition of his 
Hiſtory of England, has made the 
following attack upon the Inquirer “. 


&« I believe” (ſays the Hiſtorian) “ there 
e is no reader of common -ſenſe, who does 
e not ſee, from the narrative in the text, 
that the author means to ſay, that Queen 
© Mary refuſes conſtantly to anſwer before 


* Hume's Hiſtory, quarto edition, 1770, vol. v. 
p. 152, Note, p. 533- 


Z. 3 „ the 
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the Engliſh commiſſioners, but offers 
only to anſwer in perſon, before Q. Eli- 
zabeth in perſon, contrary to her prac- 
tice during the whole courſe of the con- 
ference, till the moment the evidence of 
her being an accomplice in her huſband's 
murther is unexpectedly produced. It 
is true, the author having repeated four 
or five times an account of this demand 
of being admitted to Elizabeth's pre- 
ſence, and having expreſſed his opi- 
nion, that, as it had been refuſed from 
the beginning, even before the com- 
mencement of the conferences, ſhe did 
not expect it would now be complied 
with; thought it impoſſible his mean- 
ing could be miſunderſtood (as indeed 
it was impoſſible), and not being will- 
ing to tire his reader with continual re- 
petitions, he mentions in a paſſage or 
two, ſimply, that ſhe had refuſed to 
make any anſwer. I believe alſo, there 
is no reader of common ſenſe who per- 

| cc uſes 
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« uſes Anderſon or Goodall's collections, 
& and does not ſee, that, agreeably to this 
e narrative, Q. Mary inſiſts unalterably 
and ſtrenuouſly on not continuing to 
anſwer before the Engliſh commiſſion- 
« ers, but inſiſts to be heard in perſon, by 
Q. Elizabeth in perſon ; though once or 
twice, by way of bravade, ſhe ſays 
« ſimply, that ſhe will anſwer and refute 
“her enemies, without inſerting this con- 
“ dition, which ſtill is underſtood. But 
* there is a perſon that has wrote an Eu- 
quiry hiſtorical and critical into the evidence 
againſt Mary Queen of Scots, and has at- 
tempted to refute the foregoing narra- 
tive. He quotes a ſingle paſſage of the 
narrative, in which Mary is ſaid ſimply 
to refuſe anſwering ; and then a Angle 
« paſſage from Goodall, in which ſhe boaſts 
* {imply that ſhe will anſwer ; and he very 
# civilly and almoſt directly calls the au- 
* thor a lyar, on account of this pre- 
# tended contradiction. That whole En- 
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« quiry, from beginning to end, ts COM +» 
% poſed of ſuch ſcandalous artifices ; and from 
* this inſtance, the reader may judge of the 
% candour, fair dealing, veracity, and good 
* manners of the Enquirer,” 


This is a very heavy impeachment againſt 
the Inquirer, and delivered in terms very 
inconſiſtent with Mr. Hume's complaint 
upon the head of incivility and good man- 
ners, or with that treatment which one 
gentleman ought to expect from another. 
If the Inquirer has, in theſe reſpects, been 
deſicient to Mr. Hume (of which he is 
not at all ſenſible), that gentleman has 
nov very amply retorted upon him. Who 
could have ſuſpected the cool Philoſopher 
to be ſo converſant in terms of the groſſeſt 
and moſt illiberal abuſe ? 


This ſmall Eſſay took its riſe from notes 
which the author, in the courſe of his 
reading, had made, with no other view 

| | than 
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than for his own amuſement, and to en- 
able him to form a judgment of a point 
which he had conſidered as a hiſtorical 
problem. When he was induced to put 
theſe ſtrictures into their preſent form, and 
to allow them to be made public, he was 
ſenſible of the difficult taſk he had under- 
taken, To canvaſs a diſputed point, which 
perhaps, even at this day, with ſome nar- 
row minds, involved a notion of party- 
ſpirit, was not his greateſt embarraſſment. 
He found himſelf obliged to examine, with 
freedom, the opinion of authors of weighty 
authority; of living authors. He ima- 
gined he ſaw ſufficient reaſons to differ 
widely in ſentiment from theſe authors ; 
to. believe, that even a writer, generally 
unqueſtioned in candour, might, in the 
ardour of ſupporting a favourite and po- 
pular ſide of a queſtion, have ſhut his 
eyes againſt the light. Here was the In- 
quirer's difficulty, The love of truth de- 

by manded, 
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manded, that nothing ſhould be pallia- 
ated in an inveſtigation of this kind; at 
the ſame time, he knew well, that, from 


the weakneſs of human nature, there was 


ſcarce a difputant who could ſeparate the 
idea of. an antagoniſt from that of a foe, 
or who could coolly ſuffer even the appre- 
henſion of loſing any part of that univerſal 
deference which he was perſuaded he me- 
rited. This conſideration was an incite- 
ment to the Inquirer, to conſider well the 
grounds of the controverſy, to review his 
own arguments, and to be cautious even 
in the manner of dreſſing and advancing 
them. This caution he flattered himſelf 
he had never departed from; and indeed, 
the indulgent approbation of the Public 
had almoſt ſet his mind at eaſe upon that 
ſcore, — He now, however, at this late 
period, finds he has been miſtaken ; and 


that his early fears were but too well 
grounded, 
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The author of the Hiſtory of England, 
ſo often mentioned in this Inquiry, has 
now for many years, with regard to this 
Eflay, preſerved a profound ſilence. But 
it would ſeem, that all this while he has 
been meditating vengeance: he has now 
ſept out into the world, and aimed a 
deadly thruſt at the Inquiry and its au- 
thor, 


The whole book, ſays the Hiſtorian, 
from beginning to end, is compoſed of 
ſcandalous artifices, foul dealing, want 
of candour, veracity, and good man- 


ners, 


After a ſentence of this kind, what re- 
mains for the Inquirer? This ſupreme 
judge of literary merit has pronounced 
{ſentence with that confidence which mocks 
all appeal. 


The Inquirer, however, believes his 
cauſe to be ſubjected to another, and ra- 
3 „ 
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ther a higher tribunal, than this author's 
court of judicature. Let not that gen- 
tleman, intoxicated as he ſeems to be with 
popular applauſe, aſſume the character 
and ſtyle of infallible director of opinion, 
nor preſume to wreſt from that public, to 
whoſe indulgent favour he owes the credit 
he has obtained, the right which they 
have of judging for themſelves. Had the 
Hiſtorian's judgment of the Inquiry been 
equitable, he would have found his opi- 
nion long ere now juſtified by the concur- 
ring ſentiments of the Public on his fide : 
but that theſe ſentiments have not con- 
curred with him he ſeems tacitly to ac- 
knowledge, when now, at the diſtance of 
a dozen of years ſince the offence, he 
deigns (contrary to his conduct with his 
other opponents) to take the offender out 
of the hands of the Public, and to pro- 
nounce ſentence himſelf. 


To the impartiality of that Public the 


Inquirer now enters his appeal; and to 
„ 
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their judgment he ſhall ſubmit the exa- 
mination of this late manifeſto of the 
Hiſtorian, leaving them to apply the 
above heavy epithets of /candalous arti- 
fice, want of candour, veracity, and good 
manners, to whom they ſhall be tound 
properly to belong. 


And now as to Mr. Hume's manifeſto : 


— 


There is no reader of common ſenſe, 
ſays he, who does not ſee from his narra- 
tive in the text, that the Hiſtorian means 
to ſay, that Queen Mary conſtantly re- 
fuſes to anſwer before the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners, but offers to anſwer only in perſon 
before Queen Elizabeth in perſon. 
That the Hiſtorian, continues. he, having 
often repeated Queen Mary's demand of 
being admitted to Queen Elizabeth's pre- 


lence, — and being unwilling to tire his 


reader with continual repetitions of this 


demand, mentions in a paſſage or tio 


ſimply, 
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imply, that ſhe refuſed to make any 


anſwer. 


Upon this, ſays our Hiſtorian, the au- 
thor of the Inquiry has attempted to re- 
fute his narrative, by quoting the above 
fingle paſſage from his hiſtory, in which 
Queen Mary is faid ſimply to refuſe an- 
ſwering ;—and in oppoſition to that, quo- 
ting a /ingle paſſage from Goodall, in 
which ſhe boaſts ſimply, that ſhe will 
anſwer; and on account of this contra- 
diction, the author of the Inquiry almoſt 
directly calls him a lyar.—— This is the 
charge againſt the Inquirer, 


One would have thought that when 
the Hiſtorian ventured thus to pledge his 
credit with the public, by taking upon 
him-to condemn a book, as compoſed of 
Seandalous art acer, and deſtitute of candour 
and ruth, from one ſingle inſtance, in 


which he aſlerts, upon his own word, that 
the 
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the author had not quoted him fairly 
one would have thought, that the Hiſtorian 
ſhould undoubtedly have been ſure of the 
fact. Is the fact then ſo as he is pleaſed 
to aver ?—Has the Inquirer taken hold of 
this ſingle paſſage from Mr. Hume's hiſtory, 
wherein he ſays Queen Mary refuſed ſimply 
to anſwer, without repeating her requeſt 
of being admitted to Queen Elizabeth's 
preſence ? 


The Inquirer does aver, that 
it is not ſo. | 


He has not quoted a ſingle or detached 
paſſage from him; on the contrary, he 
has quoted almoſt the whole of the Hiſto- 
rian's narrative concerning Queen Mary's 
refuſal to anſwer, and likewiſe her requeſt 
to be preſent at the trial of her cauſe, and 
that, too, in the Hiſtorian's own words. 
In his quotation, he particularly men- 
tions the grounds upon which that author 
lays Queen Mary's commiſſioners founded 
their refuſal to anſwer. The reader is re- 

ferred 
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ferred to the whole quotation z part of 
which ſhall here be repeated. When 
« the charge,” ſays Mr. Hume, or ac- 
cuſation againſt Queen Mary was given 


« in, —her commiſſioners abſolutely re- 


e fuſed to return any anſwer; and they 
e grounded their ſilence on very extraor- 
« dinary reaſons. They had orders, they 
« ſaid, from their miſtreſs, if any thing 
« was advanced that might touch her ho- 
nour, not to make any defence, as ſhe 
was a ſovereign princeſs, and could not 
«© be ſubject to any tribunal ; and they re- 
ce quired that ſhe ſhould previouſly be ad- 
« mitted to Elizabeth's preſence . — Thus 
runs the quotation through every edition 
of the Inquiry. 


The Inquirer ſhall now proceed to ſhow 
in what manner Mr. Hume's narrative, as 
above, was oppoſed. 


* Vol. i. p. 165. of this Inquiry. 
| In 
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In the firſt edition of the Inquiry, to 
the Hiſtorian's narrative was oppoſed ver- 
batim the declaration of Queen Mary's 
commiſſioners on the 25th of December 
1568; wherein they declare, by her ſpe- 
cial command, That ſhe would anſwer to 
Murray's accuſation ; and, for that pur- 
poſe, they deſire to have the writings that 
he had produced againſt her: and neither 
the Queen in her letter, nor the commiſ- 
ſioners, mention any requeſt from her of 
being admitted to Queen Elizabeth's pre- 
ſence. This, the Hiſtorian is pleaſed to 
ay, was only a bravade of Mary. It 
may be ſo: but this is only his conjecture; 
it might as probably have been otherwiſe ; 
that could only have been determined by 
Queen Mary herſelf, as it lay in her own 
breaſt. But it is to be obſerved, on the 
other hand, that the letter, containing 
the above declaration, was the very laſt 

which Queen Mary wrote during the con- 
ſerences. This, the author of the In- 
Vor, II. A a quiry 
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quiry apprehends, was a. fair authority, 
and, for the above reaſon, might very 
properly be quoted againſt Mr. Hume. 
However, to give full ſcope to the Hiſto- 
rian's argument, the Inquirer, in his ſe- 
cond and in this Edition, has omitted the 
above declaration: and he oppoſes the Hiſ- 
torian's narration, by referring the reader 
to the abſtract of the whole procedure in 
the conferences *, which he had recently, 
and in the immediately preceding pages, 
given, What mult ſhow to the conviction 
of every reader the candid intention of the 
Inquirer, and that he had not the, moſt 
remote deſign of concealing any part, of 
the Hiſtorian's argument (as indeed he 
had no reaſon), he, immediately after the 
above general reference, fully and fairly 
ſtates the whole of his argument, and 
every branch of it f.; a part of which he 
mall here repeat. — * Mr. Hume's nen 


* Inquiry, vol. i. p. 170. 


+ Inquiry, vol. i. p. 172, 173. 
| 40 js 
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« is, 1%, That Mary had infifted to con- 
« front, perſonally, Murray and Morton, 
« her accuſers, in preſence of Elizabeth, 
the whole Engliſh Nobility, and foreign 
* miniſters; which, Mr. Hume is pleaſed 
to ſay, « was ſuch a requeſt as could not 
« be granted: 2dly, That this requeſt be- 
ing refuſed, Mary's Commiſfioners had 
t proteſted _— all further procedure,” 
&c. 


* 


The Author of the Inquiry hopes he 
hath ſufficiently vindicated himſelf from 
Mr. Hume's accuſation, by diſproving his 
averment: on that averment, and the groſs 
abuſe attending: it, the Inquirer ſhall make 
no reflections, but leave it to the Public to 
determine who is beſt entitled to bring the 
accuſation of want of fair dealing and-good 


manners. 


The Author of the Inquiry ſhall now, 
in his turn, enter a little more minutely 
into the examination of the Hiſtorian's pro- 
| Aa 2 poſition; 
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poſition; from which he has inferred, that 
Queen Mary abſolutely refuſed to anſwer. 
Murray's accuſation, and recoiled from the: 
inquiry. 


Queen Mary's Commiſſioners, our Hiſ- 
torian ſays, abſolutely refuſed to return an. 
anſwer to Murray's charge or accuſation z. 
and they required, that ſhe ſhould previ- 
ouſly be admitted to Elizabeth's preſence ; 
to whom, and to whom alone, ſhe was 
determined to juſtify her innocence ;—and 
that they finally broke off the conferences, 
and never would make any reply. 


Here I beg leave to ſtop him, to tell him 
civilly, that he is in a miſtake. Queen 
Mary, it is granted, at firſt, ſenſible of Eliza- 
beth's groſs partiality, did refuſe to anſwer 
the charge or accuſation, But ſhe thought 
better on it; and afterwards, not only of- 
fered to anſwer the charge conditionally as 
above, but actually did give in her anſwer; 
9 to 
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to which I beg leave to refer the reader, 
Inquiry, vol. i. p. 1 39. 


The Hiſtorian perhaps will ſay, that 
Queen Mary refuſed to anſwer to the proof 
of the charge, that is, he Leiters. Hovv 
could ſhe, unleſs ſhe was allowed to ſee 
them? She often requeſted to ſce the/e rorit- 
ings, for the expreſs purpoſe of anſwering 
them. as 


But, it is ſaid, ſhe annexed to her offer 
to anſwer, a demand which, ſhe was fen- 
ſible, could not be granted. — For what 
reaſon could not her demand be granted? 
Was it impoſſible ?—lt ſhall be allowed, 
that an- offer to perform a thing under a 
condition which is impoſſible, reſolves into 
an abſolute refuſal. But is this the caſe 
of Queen Mary's conditional demand, of 
being admitted to Queen Elizabeth's pre- 
lence, as her accuſers had been? Was this 
impoſſible ? was it even unreaſonable > On 


Aa 3 the 
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the contrary, I apprehend it was abſolutely 
neceſſary. What was the meaning of Queen 
Mary's demand? She was accuſed of very 
high crimes, which were offered to be 
proved by Letters ſaid to be of her own 
hand-writing. Her demand was, to appear 
perſonally, in defence and vindication of 
what was more valuable to her than life, 
her honour and reputation, not to mention 
her kingdom. Was it ever heard of in the 
annals of any civilized nation, that a perſon 
could be tried for life or property in ab- 
When Queen Mary demanded 
that ſhe might be preſent, what was ſhe to 


ſence ? 


do? Why, to hear, and ſee with her own 
eyes, what evidence her accuſers were to 
produce againſt her; to have inſpection of 
theſe Letters, which ſhe exclaimed to the 
whole world were forged by theſe very 
accuſers.— Letters, it is true, may be com- 
pared, and the ſimilarity of hand- writings 
gueſſed at, by third parties ; but will it be 
maintained, that any perſon could ſupply 

the 
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the place of Mary herſelf for detecting 
forged Letters ſaid to be written by 
herſelf ? | 


But, ſays our Hiſtorian, Queen Mary 
had before this time made the ſame requeſt 
to come before Elizabeth, and was refuſed *; 
and thence it is inferred, that ſhe had no 
reaſon to think, that Elizabeth would alter 
her reſolution.ä— Why not? When Mary, 
upon Queen Elizabeth's propoſal, conſented 
to have her cauſe treated in the way of 
conference, as ſhe herſelf was not allowed 
to ſee Elizabeth, ſhe inſiſted with that 
Princeſs, and got her © promiſe, that during 
this conference the Erle of Murray, prin- 
cipal of the rebels, ſhould not come into 
the preſence of Queen Elizabeth, no more 
* than Queen Mary; and yet,” (complains 
Mary) © on the contrair, he is received 
« and welcomed by her, and we, ane free 


* Hume's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 496. 
Aa 4 « Princeſs, 
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„ Princeſs, have not acceſs to anſwer 
« for ourſelves, as he and his accom- 
« plices *.. 


But again: It was ſaid by Queen Eli- 


zabeth, that it was inconſiſtent with her 
honour to admit Mary to her preſence till 
ſhe could clear herſelf of the crimes im- 
puted to her f.— This was ſurely very 
ſqueamiſh in this virgin Queen: but where 
was her delicacy, nay, let me aſk, what 
became of her honour, and her honeſty, 
when ſhe broke through a ſolemn promiſe, 
and admitted into her preſence, both pub- 
licly and in private, the declared rebels, 
and uſurpers of the crown of her ſiſter 
Queen? when ſhe cheriſhed perſons accuſed 
of the murder of their King ? and of which 
crime two of them, Morton and Lething- 
ton, were afterwards tried and convicted 
by their Peers. Such were the perſons 


* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 184. 
_ + Hume's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 501. 
| whom 
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whom this high and mighty Queen, of 
ſuch punctilious honour, ſuch nice and de- 
licate feelings, exerted her utmoſt endea- 
vours, by threats and promiſes, even when 
the matter in diſpute was ſubmitted to her 
as a judge, to incite and inſtigate, from 


being at firſt defendants, on Queen Mary's 


complaint againſt them, as rebels and 


uſurpers, to turn accuſers againſt her. Fie 
vpon it! fie upon it! 


I ſhall now conclude, by bringing the 
argument to a very narrow point. 


Let me ſuppoſe, that Queen Mary's re- 
queſt, to be admitted to Queen Elizabeth's 
prelence, had appeared unreaſonable or 
improper, and therefore was refuſed. Was 
that a good reaſon for refuſing her requeſt 


to ſee the Letters? If, after inſpecting the 


evidence againſt her, Queen Mary had 


remained ſilent, and made no anſwer, the 
conſequence is plain, the Letters muſt have 
been 
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been held as genuine, and ſhe ſtood con- 
victed to Queen Elizabeth, and the whole 
world, by her own Letters. On the other 
hand, I apprehend, unleſs a good reafon 
can be thown for refuſing Mary's requeſt 


to ſee the Letters, that refuſal 1s equally 
deciſive of the queſtion in her favour. I 
call upon Mr. Hume, therefore, and deſire 
him, with all his ingenuity, to-give me a 
ſolid reaſon for Elizabeth's refuſing to allow 
Queen Mary to ſee theſe Letters. I will 
venture to ſay, that only one reaſon, con- 
ſiſtent with common ſenſe, can be given, 
which is this: That Queen Elizabeth, and 
the penetrating Cecil, ſaw or ſuſpected a 
forgery; and by the many ſhifts which, 
through the whole courſe of the conferences, 
were deviſed to elude a ſcrutiny, and in- 
ſpection of theſe Letters, it is apparent they 
were reſolved to guard againſt a detection: 
and to cloſe the ſcene, and to prevent Queen 
Mary from ever getting a ſight of this forged 
evidence, they took a very effectual way, 


* 
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by diſmiſſing Murray, and them together, 
from the conferences. To this let me join 
the proof which has lately been brought by 
Goodall againſt the Letters, which, I am 
warranted to ſay, in the opinion of many 
of the firſt critics of the age, does clearly 
demonſtrate the forgery. 


In ſhort, I make no ſcruple to affirm, that 
our Hiſtorian's propoſition, upon which 
he condemns Queen Mary, as. recoiling 
from the inquiry, is falſe, that it has not a 
foot to ſtand on, and therefore muſt fall to 
the ground. I ſhall not, in Mr. Hume's 
language, very unbecoming a gentleman, 
call it foul dealing, and a ſcandalous artifice ; 
but I will venture to ſay, that, by as glar- 
ing a ſophiſm as ever was uſed, he has con- 
verted a poſitive offer, under a condition 
reaſonable, equitable, and neceſſary, into 
an ablolute refuſal. 


As to the veracity and candour of the 
Hiſtorian, the Inquirer, without going be- 


7 yond 
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yond the ſubject in hand for examples, ſhall 


mention a few facts, and leave the Reader 
to make his own refleQions. 


In the firſt place, The Inquirer does ſay, 
That the detail which our Author has given 


of the conferences is contradicted by the re- 
cords, almoſt in every line. — The Inquirer 
ſhall not ſpeak withqut book. 


Queen Mary, ſays our Hiſtorian, abſo- 
Jutely refuſed to make anſwer to Murray's 
accuſation. —See the anſwers given in by 
her to the Engliſh commultioriers, vol. i. 


p. 138. of this Inquiry. 


Queen Mary's commiſſioners, ſays he, 
finally broke off the conferences, and ne- 
ver would make any reply *. 


— See a 


confutation of this, and the procedure of 


the parties after the proteſt of Mary's com- 
miſſioners of the zd of December, vol. i. 


* Hume's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 498. firſt edition. 
P- 1 2 I, 
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b. 121, 122 of this Inquiry; and continu- 
ation of the conferences, from the 25th of 
December, when Queen Mary's commiſ- 
foners reſumed them, pages 134, 135, 136, 
to the 13th of January, which were fre- 
event and full, until Murray and his ac- 
complices withdrew themſelves. 


And, laſtly, According to the Hiſtorian, 
Mary's accuſation of Murray and his. party 


was made by her after all the conferences 
rere broke off, and was only an angry re- 
aliation, extorted from her by Murray's 
N complaint *. — Did not the Author's pre- 
judice blind him, he might with greater 
raſon and truth have ſaid, that Murray's 
accuſation was extorted from him after 
Mary had expoſed his rebellious practices 
before the commiſſioners at York, and re- 
futed every argument offered in his defence, 
even according to our Author's own opi- 


* Hume's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. $01. firſt edition. 
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nion . But as to the point of fact aſſerted 
by our Author, That Mary's accuſation of 
of Murray and his party was made by her 
after all the conferences were broke off: it 
is denied. Perhaps our Author will ſay, 
this is almoſt directly ſaying, it is a lie. I 
ſhall not ſay ſo: but if the records directly 
contradict his aſſertion, who is to blame? 
—Let us ſee how the fact as to this | 
ſtands. 


On Murray's accuſation being given in 
on the 26th of November, and a copy 
given to Mary's, commiſſioners, they, upon | 
the 1ſt of December, aſſert, * That Mur- 
ray and his partiſans had invented this 
& accuſation for maintenance of their own 
e treaſon ; and that, when the cauſe ſhould 
© be farther tried, it would be proved, 
* that ſome of the accuſers were the in- 
4 ventors, and privy to the making bonds 
for the conſpiracy of the death of the 


* Hume's Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 494. rſt edition. 
| « Lord 
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« Lord Darnley ; —and they begged, that 
© the accuſers might be arreſted until the 
6: end of the cauſe .“ y 


After this, we * Queen 3 * ſelf, 
in almoſt every paper, and her commiſ- 
ſioners, in her name, to the very end. of 
the conferences in January, inſiſting in 
her accuſation | of Murray and his party; 
and that, if time were allowed her, the 
would prove that accuſation. 


So much on the point of veraeity. 
Wich regard to the candour of our Hiſto- 
rian, the Inquirer ſubmits the following 
inſtances: : 


Our Author, in arguing in yas of 
the Letters as genuine, has this remark : 

—* In writing the firſt Letter, which,” 
gs he, % was. penned by the Queen, late 

at night, her paper failed her, and ſhe 
& takes down a memorandum of what ſhe 


* See Inquiry, vol. i. p. 114. 


&« intended 
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cc intended to add next morning; and it 
is accordingly added. — This,“ ſays he, 
is a circumſtance very particular, and 
* not likely to occur to any perſon who 
«* would forge theſe Letters *.“ 


The Inquirer, in the firſt edition of his 
book, challenged this obſervation of our 
Author as contrary to fact; and he proved, 
that the paſſage in the Queen's Letter re- 
ferred to, did not contain one word which 
bad the leaſt relation to the memorandums, 
unleſs in one particular. 


The Hiſtorian, ſenſible that he had no 
ground for his aſſertion, was pleaſed, in 
his ſecond and after editions, to drop the 
whole of this argument, by leaving it out 
altogether. Was that ſufficient ? Ought he 
nct to have acknowledged his error, to call 
it no worſe ? | 


} 


* Hume's Hiſt. vol. ii. p: 498. firſt edit. 4to. 
| In 
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In ſupport of Hubert's confeſſion, the 
Hiſtorian, - in his firſt edition, aſſerted, 
%, That it was certainly a regular judi- 
cial confeſſion, 1. e. taken in the preſence 
of a judge ;—2dly, That it was produced 
by Mary's accuſers judicially againſt her : 
from which he concluded, that Queen 
Mary, if ſhe was innocent, ought, at the 
time that it was judicially produced, to have 
canvaſſed this confeſſion *. ons. 


The Inquirer, in the firſt edition of his 
book, detected the above aſſertions of our 
Author, and brought a full proof of their 
falſity, —and that the Queen never ſaw 
this confeſſion. What was the conſe- 
quence? Let the boaſted candour of our 
Hiſtorian now ſpeak out? No! his .can- 
dour was aſleep on this occalion. He choſe 
filently | to withdraw the whole of theſe 
aſſertions in his future editions. But let 
me aſk, although the pride of an author 


* Hiſt, of England, firſt edit. 4to, p. 500. 
Vol. II. B b would 
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would not ſuffer him to acknowledge thoſe 
errors to the perſon who had detected them, 
in conſiſtency with honour, was not ſome- 
thing due to the Public, and to the W 
of his ſirſt edition? 


' Upon this head, it was be afked of 
our Author, whether he himſelf ſeriouſly 
believes, that Hubert's $ confeſſion i: is really 
genuine? But, as it is not expected that he 
will anſwer this queſtion, we refer the reader 


to the detection of that forged evidence in 
Part I. Chap. 4. of the foregoing Inquiry. 


Indeed the whole of our Author's plan, 
for condemning Queen Mary unheard, is 
moſt uncandid, to ſay no worſe of it.— 
Becauſe ſhe, in the beginning, ſenſible of 
Elizabeth's partiality, broke off the con- 
ferences ; yet, although ſhe reſumed them, 
our Author, taking her at her firſt word, 
rejects her remonſtrances, and ſtifles the 
whole procedure after this on Mary's part, 
while he takes care to give a minute detail 

2 5 1 
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of the evidence poured in againſt her on 
the other fide; and from thence draws a 
concluſion, which, in my humble opi- 
nion, does very little eredit, either to his 
moral ſentiments of equity as a judge, or 
to his feelings as a man. Were Queen 
Mary's objections, ſays he, to the evidence 
produced againſt her, ever ſo ſpecious, they 
cannot nw be hearkened to, © ſince ſhe 
« did in effect ratify the evidence, by re- 
« coiling from the inquiry, at the critical 
moment, and refuſing to give an anſwer 
* to the accuſation of her enemies.“ 


Unfortunate Mary ! - Hard has been thy 
fate : condemned at firſt unheard, upon 
evidence which thou wert not allowed to 
ſee! and now a ſecond time brought to 
trial, and condemned for not anſwering 
to that evidence Hard is thy fate on 
another Wan thoſe talents, and 
that ingenuity, which have of late been 
diſplayed againſt thee, been as forcibly 
exerted in thy favour, how would thy cauſe 

B b 2 have 
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have ſhone forth, and, like lightning, 
blaſted all oppoſition ?—Let not, however, 
the injured Mary be diſmayed, nor ſink 
under the dread of her formidable oppo- 
nents; weak as her preſent advocate may 
be, ſhe has a much more powerful one, 
Truth! Truth may for a time be over- 
powered, but at length will prevail; and 
although, according to the old ſage, ſhe 
often lies buried at the bottom of a well, yet 
Time will find her out, and uſher her into 
light. 


The Inquirer, after all, ſhall not, ac- 
cording to the manner of our Hiſtorian, 
ſay, that his hiſtory, from beginhing to 
end, is of a piece. He is far from think- 
ing ſo: although the Inquirer, by taking 
another period of it in hand, might per- 
haps ſhew the ſame ſyſtematic perverlity 

in our Author; yet it is ſufficient to the 
| Preſent purpoſe to ſay, that of the unfor- 


tunate Queen Mary he has painted a 


moſt foul picture. He has thrown out al- 
moſt 
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moſt every grace from his canvas, and 
overcharged and diſtorted every feature. 
In place of a portrait, he has given us a 
falſe, hideous, and unnatural caricatura. 


To conclude: 'The Inquirer hopes he 
has ſufficiently vindicated himſelf from the 
violent attack and illiberal abuſe thrown 
out againſt him by the Hiſtorian. —He 
is pleaſed to ſay, That the Inquirer al- 
moſt direaly called him a liar. The In- 
quirer appeals to his book for the con- 
trary, If many of the facts advanced 


by the Hiſtorian are contradicted by the 


authorities cited by the Inquirer, who 
is in the fault? Was he to compli- 
ment him at the expence of truth ? He 
has kept ſtrictly to his plan through the 
whole of his book, and he has not gone a 
foot out of his way to attack Mr. Hume: 
he has ſtudied to avoid abuſe; ſenſible, 
that wherever recourſe is had to this wea- 
pon, it is a certain ſign of a tottering cauſe. 


The Hiſtorian, if he chuſes, may apply 
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this to himſelf, He has, on many occa- 
ſions, pleaded the cauſe of liberty againſt 
intolerant principles; of the freedom of 
attack even of ſirſt principles: but let us 
aſk him, Had any of his opponents attacked 
him in the ſame abuſive and illiberal way 
he now does the Inquirer, in what con- 
tempt would he have held him? what airs 
of ſuperiority would he have given him- 
ſelf? The Inquirer does not aſſume the 
high tone either of Hiſtorian or Philoſo- 
pher: all he pretends to is that of a Reader, 
who may, and will, think for himſelf, 
He wrote neither for money nor for ap- 
If the Hiſtorian ſhall point out 


to him any one circumſtance in which he 


plaulſe.- 


is wrong, either in fa& or argument, he 
will, with great frankneſs, retra& and ac- 
knowledge his error: but as he 1s a free 
ſubject, - man's heir or ſlave, - our Au- 
thor will find it not ſo eaſy a matter to con- 
vince him in any other way. 


| Edinburgh, September 16 JV 65 
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NUMBER J. 


The firſt Letter ſaid to be written by Mary 
Queen of Scots, to JAMEs Earl of Both- 


BE! x departit from the 
D place quhair I left my 
hart, it is eſie to be judgeit 
what was my countenance, 


ſeeing that I was evin als me- 


kle as ane body without ane 
hart; quhilk was the occa- 
ſioun that quhile dennertyme 
I held purpois to na body; 
nor zit durſt ony preſent 
thamſelfis unto me, judging 

yat it was not gude fa to do. 
Four myle or I came to 
the town, ane gentleman of 
the Erle of Lennox came and 
maid his commendatiounis 
unto me; and excuſit him 
that he came not to meit me, 
be reſſoun he durſt not inter- 
pryſe 


5 


Po5TEa quan ab eo loco 

diſceſh ubi reliqueram 
cor meum, facilis eſt conjectu- 
ra qui meus fuerit vultus, cum 
plane perinde eſſem atque 
corpus ſine corde: ea fait 
cauſa cur toto prandii tem- 
pore, neque contulerim ſer- 
monem cum quoquam, neque 
quiſquam ſe offerre mihi ſit 
auſus, ut qui judicarent id non 
eſſe ex uſu. 

Ad quatuor paſſuum millia 
antequam ad oppidum acceſ- 
ſiſſem, homo honeſto loco na- 
tus a Comite Leviniæ ad me 
venit, atque ejus nomine ſa- 
lutavit: excuſavit Comitem, 
quod non ipſe obviam proceſ- 

ſiſſet, 


STANT partie du lieu ou j'avoye laiſſe mon cceur, il ſe 

peut aiſement Juger quelle eſtoit ma contenance, veu 
ce que peut un corps fans cœur; qui a eſte cauſe que juſques 
a la diſnee je n'ay pas tenu grand propos; auſſi perſonne ne 
Selt voulu avancer, jugeant bien qu'il n'y faiſoit bon. 

Eftant encor à quatre mille pas de la ville, vint a moy un 


gentilhomme envoye par le Conte de Lenos, qui me ſalva en 
ſon nom; & Vexcuſa de ce qu'il ne m'eſtoit venu au devant, 
diſant, qu'il ne l'avoit oſẽ entreprendre, a cauſe que j'avoye 
| b 4 tenſe 
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pryſe the ſame, becaus of the ſiſſet, id enim quo minus au- 
rude wordis that I had ſpo- deret in cauſa fuiſſe, quod 
kin to Cuninghame: and he verbis aſperioribus Cuniga- 
deſyrit that he ſuld come to mium compellaſſem Petivit 
the inquiſition of ye matter etiam ut inquirerem de ſuſpi- 
yat I ſuſpectit him of. This cione mea adverſus Comitem. 
laſt ſpeiking was of his awin Poſtrema hæc ſermonis pars 
heid, without ony commiſ- ab ipſo, injuſſu Comitis, erat 
ſioun. 3 adjecta. 

I anſwerit to him, that hair Ego reſpondi, aullam ad- 
was na receipt culd ſerve a- werſus timorem efſe medicinam; 
ganis feir ; and that he wald neque fi extra culpam eflet, 
not be affrayit, in cace he tam meticuloſum futurum; 
were not culpabill; and that neque me, niſi ad dubitatio- 
I anſwerit bot rudely to the nes, quæ in ejus literis erant, 
doutis yat wer in his letteris. aſperius reſpondiſſe. In ſum- 
Summa, I maid him hald his ma, impoſui homini filentium, 
toung. The reſt wer lang to Longum eſſet cetera perſcri. 
wryte. Schir James Hamil- bere. D. Jacobus Hamilto- 
toun met me; quha ſchawit, nius mihi obviam venit; is 
that the other tyme when he oſtendit ſuperiore tempore, 
hard of my cumming, he de- cum de meo adventu audiſſet, 
partit away, and ſend How- eum diſceſſiſſe, ac Huſtonum 
ſtoun to ſchaw him, that he ad ſe miſiſſe, qui dicerit, 
wald never have belevit that ſe nunquam ſuiſſe crediturum, 
he wald have perſewit him, quod aut ipſum perfequeretur, 
nor zit accompanyit him with aut Hamiltoniis ſe conjunge- 
the Hamiltounis. He anſwe- ret; ſe vero reſpondiſſe, ſui 
rit, that he was only cum itineris cauſam unam fuiſſe, ut 

bot me 


tenſe Cuningham avec paroles aigres. Il me demanda auſſi 
que je m*enquiſſe de ſoupgon que j'avoye contre iceluy Conte. 
Ceſte derniere partie de ſon dire avoit eſtẽ adjouſtee par luy, 
ſans que le Conte luy euſt commande. 
Je reſpondy, gu'il ny awoit point de remede contre la crainte 3 
& que s'il eftoit hors de faute, il ne ſeroit pas tant tumi- 
de; & que je n'avoye point reſpondu aſprement ſinon aux 
doutes qui eſtoient en ſes lettres. En ſomme, j'impoſay ſilence 
au perſonnage. 11 ſeroit long deſcrire tout le reſte. Le Seig- 
neur Jaques Hambleton vint au devant de moy, lequel me 
declara, qu'auparavant ayant entendu ma venue, il s'eſtoit 
retire & luy avoit envoye Huſton, pour luy dire, qu'il n'euſt 
jamais creu, ou qu'il Feuſt voulu pourſuivre, ou qu'il ſe fut 
joinct avec les Hambletons; & qu'il reſpondit, qu'il n'y avoit 
| = 
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bot to ſee me, and yat he wald 
nouther accompany Stewart 


nor Hammiltoun, bot be my 


commandment. He defyrit that 
he wald cum and fpeik with 
him : he refuſit it. 

The laird of Luſſe, How- 
ſtoun, and Caldwellis ſone, 
with XL hors or thairabout, 
came and met me. The laird 
of Luſſe ſaid, he was char- 
geit to ane day of law be the 
Fing's father, quhilk ſuld be 
this day, againis his awin 
hand writ, quhilk he hes; 
and zit notwithſtanding, knaw- 
ing of my cumming, it 1s de- 
layit. He was inquyrit to 
cum to him, quhilk he re- 
fuſit, and ſweiris that he will 
indure nathing of him. 
Never ane of that towne 
came to ſpeik to me, quhilk 
cauſis me think that thay ar 
his; and neuertheles he ſpeikis 
gude, at the leiſt his fone, I 
e nã uther gentilman bot thay 
of my company. 


- 


The 


me videret neque cum Stuartis 
aut Hamiltonus, injuſſu mea, 
ſe conj uncturum. 


Luſſius, Huſtonus, Caldgel- 
Iii filius, comitati quadraginta 
circiter equis, obviam vene- 
runt. Luſſius dixit, fe a Regis 
patre in eum ipſum diem ut 
cauſam diceret accerſitum, 
contra quam chirographo 
promiſiſſet id chirographum 
penes ſe eſſe; tamen cum de 
meo adventu reſcitum eſſet, 
diem prolatum. Se accerſitum 
a Comite, ire nolle, ac jurat 
ſe nihil unquam ab eo velle. 


Nemo oppidanorum me 
convenit, quæ res facit ut eos 
credam ab illo ſtare; præ- 
terea bene loquuntur, ſaltem 
de filio. Nullos præterea no- 
biles video præter meos comĩ- 


tes. 
Rex 


eu qu? une cauſe de ſon voyage, à ſgavoir, pour me voir, & 
qu'il ne ſe conjoindroit avec les Stuarts & Hambletons ſans 
mon commandement. | | 

Luſſe, Huſton, et le fils de Cauldwellis, accompagnez d'en- 
viron quatre vingts chevaux, vindrent au devant de moy, 
Luſſe dict, que ce jour là meſme il eſtoit adjourne par le pere 


du Roy, contre ce qu'il avoit promis par ſon ſeing, & que ce 


ſeing eſtoit par devers luy : mais que quand on fut adverty de 
ma venue, que le jour avoit eſte prolonge. Et qu'il ne vou- 
loit aller par devers le Conte, qui Pavoit appelle en jurant, 
qu'il ne luy demanderoit jamais rien. | 8 
Nul des citoyens n'eſt venu à moy, qui faict que je croy 
qu'ils ſont d' avec ceſtuy la; & puis ils parlent en bien, au 


moins du fils. D'avantage je ne voy aucuns de la nobleſſe outre 


ceux de ma ſuite. 


Le 
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The King fend for Joachim Rex accerfivit Joachimum 
ziſtermcht,- and afkit at him, heri, ac eum interrogavit, cur 

quhy 1 ledgeit not beſyde non prope ſe diverterem ? id 

him? and that he wald ryſe enim ſi feciſſem, ſe eitius ſur- 

the ſoner gitt that wer: and recturum; item cur veniſſem ? 
quhairfoir 1 come? gif it was an reconciliationis cauſa? ac 

for gude appointment? and nominatim, an tu hic effes ? 

git ze er thair in particular? an ſamiliæ catalogum feciſ- 

and gif 1 had maid my eſtait? ſem? an Paridem & Gilber- 

* This lerer gif J hadetaken Paris and tum accepiſſem, qui mihi 
will teli you Gilbert to wryte to me? and fcriberent? an Joſephum di- 
r yat I waid ſend Joſeph away? miſſura eſſem? Miror quis ei 
707 52 J am abaſchit quha hes ſchawn tantum indicarit ; etiam uſque 
him ſa far; zea, he ſpak evin ad nuptias Sebaſtiam ſermo 

of ye marriage of Baſtiane. pervenit. 0 

I inguyirit him of his let- Ego eum de ſuis literis ro- 

terts, quhaĩrintil he plenzeit of gavi, in quibus queſtus erat de 

the crueltie of ſum: anſwerit, quorundam crudeſitate; re- 

that he was aſtoniſchit, and ſpondit, ſe nonnihil eſſe atto- 

that he was ſa glaid to ſe nitum, meumque ei conſpectum 

me, that he belevit to die for tam jucundum, ut putaret fe 
glaidneſs. He fand greit lætitia moriturum. Offende- 

fault that I was penſive. batur eo quod tam cogitabunda 

com” >: | 

I departit to ſupper. This Ego diſceſſi ad cœnam. 

beirer will tell zow of my ar- Qui has fert tibi de meo ad- 

ryuing. He prayit me to re- ventu narrabit. Rogavit me 

turne : the quhilk I did. He ut redirem, quod & fect, Su- 

declarit um 


Le Roy appella hier Joachim, & l'interroga, pourquoy je 
walloye loger pres de luy ? & que ſi je le faiſoye, il ſeroit pluſ- 
toſt remis ſus; item pourquoy j'eſtoye venue? & fi c' eſtoĩt pour 
faire une reconciliation ? fi vous eſtiez icy ? & ſi j*avoye faict 
quelque rolle de mes domeſtiques ? fi j*avois prins Paris & Gil- 
bert, afin qu'ils m'eſcriviſſent? & fi ge ne vouloye pas licentier 
Jofeph ? Or je m' eſtonne qui luy en a tant declare; car meſme 
il a tenu propos de Sebaſtian. 

Je Pay enquis de ſes lettres, ou il s' eſtoĩt plaint de Ja cru- 
autẽ d' aucuns. II reſpondit, qu'il eſtoit aucunement eſtonne, 
& qu'il ſe trouvoit fi joyeux de me voir qu'il penſoit mourir de 
joye. Cependant il eſtoit offenſe de ce que j*eſtois ainſi penſive. 

Je m'en allay ſoupper. Celuy qui vous porte ces lettres 
vous fera entendre de ma venue. Il me pria de retourner, ce 
que je fav, Il me declara fon mal, adjouſtant, qu'il ne ** 

; O1 
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declarit unto me his ſeiknes, 
and that he wald mak na 
teſtament, bot only leif all 
thing to me: and that I was 
the cauſe of his maladie, be- 
caus of the regrait that he 
had that I was ſo ſtrange un- 
to him. And thus he ſaid: 
Ze aſk me what I mene be 
the crueltie contenit in my 
letter ? it is of zow alone 
that will not accept my of- 
feris and repentance. I con- 
fes that I haue failit, bot not 
into that quhilk I ever deny- 
it; and ſicklyke hes failit 70 


ſindrie of zour ſubjectis, quhilk 


ze have forgeuin. 

I am zoung. 

Ze will ſay, that ze have 
forgevin me oft tymes, and 
zit yat I returne to my faul- 
tis. May not ane man of my 
age, for lacke of counſel, fall 
twyſe or thryſe, or inlacke of 
his promeis, and at laſt repent 


himſelf, and be chaſtiſit be 
experience ? 


um mihi. morbum explicavit, 
ſeque nullum teſtamentum 
facturum niſi ad unum, quod 
omnia mihi relinqueret; me 


autem ſui morbi cauſam fuiſſe, 
quod moleſte tuliſſet me tam 
alieno erga ſe animo fuiſſe. Ac 


poſtea inquit, Me rogas quid 
ſibi velit la crudelitas, cujus 
mentio eſt in meis literis ? 
ad te unam id ſpectat, quæ 
meas pollicitationes ac pœni- 
tentiam recipere non vis. Fa- 
teor a me peccatum eſſe, ſed 
non in eo quod ſemper nega- 
viz peccavi etiam adwverſus 
quoſdam civium tuorum, quod 
mihi abs te condonatum eſt. 

Ego ſum adoleſcens. 

Ac tu dicis, quod poſt ve. 


niam ſzpe abs 'te datam, ad- 


huc ad peccata redeo. Nen- 
ne homo, qua ego ſum tate, 
conſilio deſtitutus, bis aut ter 
labi poteſt, aut pollicitis non 
ſtare, ac deinde ſui errati pœ- 
nitere, & rerum uſu corrigi ? 


Quod 


loit point faire de teſtament, ſinon ceſtuy ſeul, c'eſt qu'il me 
laiſſeroit tout; & que Javoye eſté la cauſe de ſa maladie, 
pour Pennuy qu'il avoit porte que j'euſſe l'affection tant e- 
floignee de luy. Et puis apres, Vous me demandez, dit-il, 
que veut dire ceſte cruaute dont je fay mention en mes let- 
tres? cela s' addreſſe ſeulement a vous, qui ne voulez recevoir 
mes promeſſes ny ma repentance. Je confeſſe que jJ'ay gran- 
dement offenſe, mais non en ce que j'ay tousjours deſnie ; jay 
auſh peche à Pencontre d*aucuns de vos citoyens, ce que vous 
m'avez pardonne. 

Je ſuis jeune. 

Vous dites cependant, qu*apres m'avoir ſouvent pardonne, 
je retourne en ſemblables fautes. ' 
que je ſuis, & deftitute de conſeil, ne peut il pas faillir deux 
du trois fois, ou ne tenir pas quelque fois promeſſe, & apres 
le repentir de ſa faute, en ſe corrigeant par uſage des _ 

| | rences 


Un homme de meſme age 
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experience? Gif I may ob- 
tene pardoun, IJ proteſt I fall 
never make fault agane. And 
J craif na uther thing, bot 
at we may be at bed and 
wird togidder as huſband and 
wyfe; and gif ze will not con- 
ſent heirunto, I fall never ryſe 
out of yis bed. I pray zow, 
tell me zour reſolution. God 
knawis how I am puniſchit for 
making my god of zow, and 
for hauing na uther thocht but 
on zow ; and gif at ony tyme 
I offend zow, ze ar the caus, 
becaus, quhen ony offendis 
me, gif for my refuge, I 
micht playne unto zow, 1 wald 
ſpeik it unto na uther body; 
bot quhen I heir ony thing, 
not being familiar with zow, 
neceſſitie conſtrains me to Reip 
it in my breiſt; and yet cauſes 
me to tynne my wit for verray 

anger. 
I anſwerit ay unto him, 
bot that wald be ovir lang to 
wryte at length. I aſkit quhy 
e 


AnnE 


Ne. 


Quod fi veniam impetrare po- 
tero, polliceor me nunquam 
poſthac peccaturum. Nihil 
autem aliud peto, niſi ut com- 
muni menſa & lecto, tanquam 
conjuges, utamur: ad hæc 
niſi tu conſentias, nunquam 


ex hoc lecto 2 — Te 


rogo, ut mihi indices quid 
decreveris. Novit autem De- 


us quid pœnarum feram, quod 


deum mihi te fecerim, ac ni- 
hil aliquid nifi te cogitem : 
quod ſi quando te offendo, tu 
ipſa in cauſa es, nam cum ali- 
quis me offendit, fi id perfu- 
gium haberem, ut apud te 
queri poſſem, ad neminem a- 
lium querelam deferrem, ſed 
fi quid audio, nec te familia- 
riter utor, cogor id in pectore 
clauſum tenere; quæ res ita 
me angit, ut mentem & con- 
ſilium mihi prorſus excutiat. 


Ego ſemper ei reſponde- 
bam, ſed nimis longum eſſet 
omnia perſcribere, Rogavi 


eum 


rences? Que ſi je puis obtenir pardon, je promets cy apres de 


ne plus offenſer. 


Je ne vous demande rien davantage, ſinon 


= nous ne faiſions qu'une table, et un lit, comme ceux qui 


nt mariez: à cela ſi vouz ne conſentez, je ne releveray ja- 
mais de ce lict. je vous prie, de me faire entendre ce que 
vous avez delibeyre: car Dieu ſgayt quelle peine je porte, de ce 
que jay fait de vous un dieu, & * je ne penſe à autre choſe 
qu'a vous: que fi je vous offenſe quelque fois, vous en eſtes 
cauſe, veu que quand on m' offenſe, fi j?avoye ce refuge, que je 
me peuſſe plaindre vers vous, je ne feroie ma complainte a 
autre; mais ſi j'entend quelque choſe, & que je n'aye familia- 
Tite avec vous, je ſuis contraint de la retenir cloſe en mon 
cœur; ce qui me tourmente tellement, qu'il m'oſte du tout 
Pentendement & le conſeil. ws 
Je luy reſpondoye tousjours, mais il ſeroit long de tou 
eſcrire. Je luy ay demande, pourquoy il deliberoit $en aller 
en 


No I. 


he wald paſs away in ye 
Inglis ſchip. He denyis it, 
and ſweiris thairunto ; bot he 
grantis that he ſpak with ye 
men, Efter this I inquyrit 
him of the inquiſition of Hie- 
gait, He denyit the ſame, 
quhil I ſchew him the ry 
wordis was ſpokin. At quhil 
tyme he ſaid, that Mynto had 
advertifit him, that it was 
ſaid, that ſome of the coun- 
{ell had brought an letter to 
me to be ſubſcrivit to put him 
in preſoun, and to ſlay him 
gif he made reſiſtance. And 
he aſkit the ſame at Mynto 
himſelf : quha anſwerit, that 
he belevit the ſame to be 
trew. The morne I will ſpeik 
to him upon this point. As 
to the reſt of Willie Hiegait's, 
he confeſſit it, bot it was ye 
morne efter my cumming or 
he did it. ror oa 

He wald verray fane that 
I ſuld ludge in his ludgeing. 
] refuſit it, and ſaid to him, 
that he behovit to be purgeit, 
and that culd not be done 
heir, He ſaid to me, I heir 
ſay 
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eum cur diſceſſum adornare 
in iſta nave Anglica. Ille id 
pernegat, adjecto etiam jura- 
mento; ſed confeſſus eſt ſe 
cum Anglis colloquutum. 
Poſtea rogavi eum de quæſti- 
one Gulielmi Hiegait. Id 
quoque negavit, donec ipſa 
verba quæ prolata erant, ei 
detuliſſem. Tum dixit ſe cer- 
tiorem a Minto factum dici 
283 e concilio literas de 
e mittendo in carcerem, ac, 
nift pateret, occidendo, ad 
me detuliſſe ut ſubſcriberem; 
ac ſe idem ex 1pſo Minto quz- 
ſiſſe; eumque reſpondiile, ſibi 
verum videri. De hoc capite 
eum cras conveniam. Quod 
ad reliqua de Guliemo 'Hie- 
gait, ea confeſſus eſt; nec id 
nit poſtridie quam veneram. 


Magnopere cupiebat ut e- 
go in ejus hoſpitio apud eum 
diverterem. Ego recuſavi, ac 
dixi et opus eſſe purgatione, 
nec id hic fieri poſſe. Dixit 
ſe accepiſſe quod lecticam me- 

cum 


en ce navire Anglois. Ce qu'il nia, voire avec jurement; mais il 
a confeſſẽ avoir parle avec les Anglois. Apres je Pay enquies 
touchant la diſpute de Guillaume Hiegait. Ce qu'il a auſſi deſme, 
juſques a ce que je luy ay rapporte les meſmes paroles qu'il avoit 
proferees. Alors il dit, qu'il eſtoit adverty par Minto, qu'on 
difoit, qu'un du conſeil m'avoit apporte des lettres, afin de les 
ſigner, pour le faire mettre en priſon, voire, s'il n'obeiffoit pour 
le tuer. Et qu'il enquiſt le ſemblable de Minto, qui reſpondit, 


que cela luy ſembloit vray. De ce chef je luy en parleray demain. 
Quant au reſte, touchant Guillaume Hiegait, il l'a confefle, 
mais non juſques au jour d' apres mon arrivee. 

Il defiroit fort que j allaſſe loger en ſon hoſtel; ce que jay 
refuſe, luy diſant, qu'il avoit beſoin de purgation, & que cela 
ne 
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ſay ze have brocht ane lytter 
with zow ; bot I had rather 
have paſſit with zow. I 
trow he belevit that I wald 
have ſend him away preſo- 
ner. I anſwerit, that I wald 
tak him with me to Cragmil- 
lar, quhair the mediciner and 
I micht help him, and not be 
far from my ſone. He an- 
ſwerit, that he was reddy 
when I pleiſit, ſa I wald aſſure 
him of his requeiſt. 

He deſyres na body to ſe 
him. He is angry quhen I 
ſpeik of Walcar, and ſayis, 
that he fall pluk the eiris out 
ef his heid, and. that he leis : 
For 1 inquyrit him upon that, 
and yat he was angrie with 
fam of the Lordis, and wald 
threitten thame. He denyis 
that, and ſayis he luifis thame 
all, and prayis me to give 
traiſt to nathing againis him. 
As to me, he wald rather 
give his lyfe or he did ony 
diſpleaſure to me. a 

And 


A1 1 1 3. 
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cum attuliſſem; fe vero ma. 
luiſſe mecum una proficiſci, 
Credebat, opinor, quod in 
carcerem eum aliquo aman- 
datura eſſem. Ego reſpondi, 
quod ductura mecum eſſem ad 
Craigmillarium, ubi et medici 
& ego poſſemus ei adeſſe, ne- 
que longe a meo filio abeſſe. 
Ille reſpondit, ſe, ubi vellem, 
paratum eſſe, modo de eo quod 
peteret ſecurum ſe facerem. 
Cupiebat ne a quoquam 
conſpiceretur. Iraſcitur quo- 
ties ei mentionem Walcarii 
facio, ac ſe, dicit, aures ei e 
capite avulſurum, ac mentiri 
eum ait; nam de hae re eum 
interrogaram, ac de eo quod 
iratus eſſet quibuſdam proce- 
rum, atque eis minaretur. Id 
negat, & ait omnes ſibi cha- 
ros eſſe, ac me rogat ne quid 
ſecus de ſe crederem. Quod 
ad me attinet, ſe malle de vita 
diſcedere, quam quicquam 
committere quod me offende- 


ret. | 
Ae 


ne ſc pouvoit faire. II adjouſta, qu'il avoit entendu que j'a- 
voye amene une litiere, & qu'il euſt mieux ayme aller enſem- 
ble avec moy. J'eſtime qu'il penſoit que je le vouluſſe en- 
voyer priſonnier quelque part. ſe reſpondy, que je le mene- 
roye avec moy a Craigmillar, afin que la les medecins & moy 
le peuſſions ſecourir, & que je ne m' eſloignaſſe de mon fils. Il 
reſpondit, qu'il eſtoit preſt d' aller od je voudroye, pourveu 
que je le rendiſſe certain de ce qu'il m' avoit requis. 

Il defiroit de n'eſtre veu de perſonne. II fe faſche toutes les 
fois que je luy parle de Walcar, & dit, qu'il luy arrachera les 
areilles de la teſte, & qu'il a menty : car je Pavoye interrogẽ 
de cela, & de ce qu'il s'eſtoit courrouce contre aucuns des ſeig- 
neurs, & les avoit menaſſez. Ce qu'il nie, & dit qu'il les ayme 
tous, & me prie que je ne croye point autrement de luy : & 


quant à ce qui me touche, qu'il ay meroit mieux mourir, que de 
faire choſe qui me peuſt offenſer. 


Or 


WI. 


And efter yis he ſchew me 
of ſa mony lytil flattereis, fa 
cauldy and ſa wyſely, that 
ze will abaſche 'thairat I 
had almaiſt forzet that he 
ſaid he culd not dout of me 


for he wald never belief yat 
I, quha was his proper fleſche, 
wald do him ony evil; alſ- 
weill it was ſchawin that TI 
refuſit to ſubſerive the ſame: 
But as to ony utberis that 
wald perſew him, ar leiſt he 
ſuld ſell his. lyfe deir aneuch; 
bot he ſuſpectit na body, nor 
zit wald not; but wald lufe 
all that I lufit. LITE 


He wald not let me de- 
part from him, bot deſyrit 
yat I ſuld walk with him. I 
mak it ſeme that I believe 
that all is trew, and takis 
keid: thairto, and excuſit my 
felf for this micht that I culd 
not walk. He ſayis, that he 
leis not well. Ze ſaw him 
never better, nor ſpeik mair 
humbler. And gif I had not 
ane 
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in yis purpois of Hiegaite's; 
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Ac poſtea tantum miruta- 
rum adulationum tam mode- 
rate ac tam prudenter mh 
effudit, ut tibi res admir aro- 
ni fir fatora. Pene oblita e- 
ram quod dixit in hoc nego- 
tio Hiegait non poſſe de me 
quicquam ſuſpicari; fe enim 
nunquam erediturum, quod 
* quæ propria ejus caro 
eſſem, quicquam mali ei face- 
rem. Etiam ſe reciſſe, © 
ego ei rei ſubſcribere recuſaſ- 
ſem: quod ſi quis ſuam vitam 
peteret, facturum ut fatis ma- 
gno ei conſtaret; ſed- ſibi no- 
minem nec ſuſpectum effs, 
nec futurum; ſed ſe omnes di- 
lecturum quos ego diligerem. 
Nolebat permittere ut à ſe 
diſcederem, fed cupiebat ut 
una ſeeum vigilarem. Ego fi- 


mulabam omnia videri vera, 


ac mihi curæ effe, atqut ex- 
cuſavi quod illa nocte vigila- 
re non poſſem. Ait {ſe non 
bene dormire: nunquam vids 
eum melius habere, aut loquy 
humilius. Ac niſi experimen- 
to didiciſſem, quam eflet ejus 

cor 


Or apres il m'a uſé de tant de petites flateries, avec tel 
poids & diſeretion, que vous en ſeriez eftonne. J'avoye, peu 
s' en faut, oublie ce qu'il dit fur le fait de Hiegait ; qu'il ne 
peut rien ſoupęgonner de moy, & qu'il ne croira jamais que 
moy, qui ſuis {a propre chair, luy faſſe aucun deſplaiſir; & qu'il 
ſcavoit bien, que j*avoye refule de ſouſcrire à cela. Que ſi quel- 
qu'un cherchoit a luy oſter la vie, qu'il feroit enſorte qu'elle luy 
feroit cherement vendüe; mais que nul ne luy eſtoit, ow ſeroit 
ſuſpect; ains qu'il aymeroit tous ceux que jaymoye. 9 *. 

II ne vouloit point permettre que m'en allaſſe, mais deſi- 
roit que je veillaſſe avec luy: & je faignoye que tout cela me 
ſembloit vray, & que je m'en ſoucioye beaucoup, & en m' ex- 
cuſant, que je ne pouvoye veiller pour ceſte nuict la ; il dit, 
qu'il ne pouvoit bien dormir. Je ne Pay jamais veu mieux 


porter, ne parler fi doucement; & ſi je n'euſſe appris par Pex- 
perience, 


wald have almaiſt had 
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and yat mine wer not of ane 
dyamont, quhairintill na ſchot 
can mak brek, bot that quhilk 
cummis furth of zour hand, I 
pietie 
of him. Bot feir not, the 
place fall hald unto the deith. 
Remember, in recompence 
thairof, that ze ſuffer not 
zouris to be wyn be that fals 


race that will travel na les 


with zow for the ſame. 

I beleve thay have bene at 
ſchuillis togidder. He hes e- 
ver the teir in his eye; he ſa- 
lutes every body, zea, unto 


the leiſt, and makis pieteous 


careſſing unto thame, to mak 
thame have pietie on him. 
This day his father bled at 
the mouth and noſe; ges 
quhat preſage that is. I have 
not zit ſene him, he keipis his 
chalmer. The King deſyris 
that I ſuld give him meit with 
my awin handis; bot gif na 
mair traiſt quhair ze ar, than 
I fall do heir. 

This 
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No I. 


cor cereum, meum adaman- 


tinum, & quale nullum telum 
penetrare poſſet, niſi quod e 
tua manu veniat, prope erat, 
ut ejus miſerta fuiſſem: ſed 
ne time, præſidium ad mor- 
tem uſque cuſtodietur. Tu 
vide ne tuum capi ſinas a 
gente illa perfida, quæ non 
minore contentione tecum de 
hoc ipſo aget. 


Arbitror in eadem ſchola 
doctos fuiſſe. Iſte ſemper in 
oculis habet lacrymam; ſalu- 
tat omnes, etiam uſque ad in- 
fi mos, & miſeris modis eos 
ambit, ut ad ſui miſericordi- 
am eos perducat. Hodie pa- 
tri ejus ſanguis e naribus & 
ore fluxit; tu conjice quale 
id ſit præſagium. Nondum e- 
um vidi, continet enim ſe in 
cubiculo. Rex poſcit ut meis 
manibus ſibi tradam cibum; 
ſed tu nihilo magis iſtic ſis 
crediturus, quam ego hic ero. 


Hzc 


perience, combien il avoit le coeur mol comme cire, & le mien 
eſtre dur comme diamant, & lequel nul trait ne pouvoit percer, 
ſinon deſcochẽ de voſtre main, peu s'en euſt fallu que je n'euſſe 
eu pitie de luy. Toutesfois ne craignez point, ceſte fortereſſe 
ſera conſervee juſques a la mort: mais vous regardez que ne 
laifiez ſurprendre la voſtre, par ceſte nation infidele, qui avec 
non moindre opiniaſtrete debatra le meſme avec vous. 

Peſtime qu'ils ont efte enſeignez en meſme eſcole. Ceſtui- 
cy a tousjours la larme a Vail; il ſalüe tout le monde, voire 
juſques au plus petits, & les flate d'une fagon pitoyable, afin 
qu'il les ameine juſques à avoir compaſſion de luy. Aujourd'- 
huy le ſang eſt ſorty du nez & de la bouche à ſon pere; vous 
donc devinez maintenant quel eſt ce preſage. Je ne Vay 
point encor veu, car il ſe tient en ſa chambre. Le Roy me 
requiert que je luy donne a manger de mes mains; or vous 
n'en croyez pas par dela rien d' a vantage, pendant que je = oy: 

. oy A 


Ne . 


This is my fir/# jornay : I 


fall end ye ſame ye morne. 


I wryte all thingis, howbeit 
thay be of lytill wecht, to 
the end that ze may tak the 
beſt of all to judge upon. I 
am in doing of ane work heir 
that I hait greitly. Have ze 
not deſyre to lauch to ſe me 
lie ſa weill, at ye leiſt to diſ- 
ſembil ſa weill, and to tell 
him treuth betwix handis ? 
He ſchawit me almaiſt all yat 
is in the name of the Biſchop 
and Sudderland ; and zit I 
have never twichit ane word 
of that ze ſchawit me; bot 
allanerly be force, flattering, 
and to pray him to aſſure 
himſelf of me. 
zeing on the biſchop, I have 
drawin it all out of him. Ze 
have hard the reſt. | 

We ar couplit with two 
fals races; the devil finder 
us, and God knit us togidder 
for ever, for the maiſt faith- 


ful 
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Hæc eſt mea primi diei ex- 
peditio, eandem cras finiam. 
Omnia ſcribo, etſi non ſunt 
magni 2 ut tu optima 

0 


ſeligendo judicium facias. E- 
o in negotio mihi maxime 
ingrato verſor. Nunquid ſubC- 
it cupiditas ridendi, videndo 
me tam bene mentiri, ſaltem 
diſſimulare tam bene, ac inte- 
rim vera dicere? Omnia mi- 
hi aperuit ſub nominibus E- 
piſcopi & Sutherlandi; nec 
tamen adhuc collocuta ſum, 
aut verbo attigi, quicquam 
eorum quæ tu mihi declaraſti; 
ſed tantum vi adulationum & 
precum ago, ut a me ſit 
ſecurus; & conquerendo de 
Epiſcopo, omnia de eo ex- 
piſcata ſum: cetera audiſti. 


Nos ſumus conjuncti cum 
duobus infidis hominum gene- 
ribus; diabolus nos ſejungat, 
ac nos conjungat Deus in 

perpetuum, 


Voyla ce que j'ay deſpeche pour mon premier jour, eſperant 


achever demain le reſte. 


Je vous eſcry toutes choſes, encor 


qu'elles ſoient de peu d' importance, afin qu'en eſlifant les 


meilleurs, vous en faſſies jugement. 
affaire qui m'eſt infiniement deſagreable. 


Je ſuis occupee en une 
Ne vous prent-il pas 


envie de rire de me voir anſi bien mentir, au moins de ſi bien 


diſſimuler en diſant verite ? 


Il m'a tout deſcouvert ſoubs le 


nom de l' Eveſque & de Sutherland; et toutesfois je ne luy ay 
encor parle, ny dit un ſeul mot, de ce que vous m'avez de- 
clare; ains ſeulement je le pourſuy par force de flateries & 


prieres, afin 


qu'il s'aſſeure de moy. Et me plaignant de 


PEveſque j' ay ſęeu toutes choſes de luy, & entendu le reſte. 
ous ſommes conjoints avec deux eſpeces d'hommes infide- 
les; le diable nous vueille ſeparer, & que Dieu nous conjoingne 
a jamais, A ce que ſoyons deux perſonnes tres-fideles, fi jamais 


Vor. II. 


Se 


autres 


— — . 5 
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ful coupil that ever he unitit. 
This is my faith, I will die 
im it. | 


Excuſe I wryte evil, ze may 
ges ye half of it: bot I can- 


Hot mend tt, becaus I am not 


weil at eis; and zit verray 
glaid to wryte unto zow 
uhen the reſt are ſleipand, 
en I cannot ſleip as thay do, 
and as I wald re, that is, 
in zour armes, my deir lufe, 
quhome I pray God to pre- 
ferve from all evil, and {end 


zow repois. I am gangand 


to ſeik myne till ye morne, 
quhen I fall end my 5yb:U/: 
bot I am faſchit that it ſtop- 
pis me to wryte newis of my- 
felf unto zow, becaus it is /a 
lang. Advertiſe me quhat 
ze have deliberat to de in the 
mater ze knaw upon this 
point, to ye end that we may 
underſtand utheris weil, that 
nathing thairthrow be /þi/7. 
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perpetuum, ut ſimus fidiſſimum 
ar quod N junctum eſt; 
æc mea fides eſt, in ea volo 
. | 
Excuſa quod male pingam, 
dimidium te oportet divinare : 
ſed ego ei rei mederi non poſ- 
ſum, non enim optime valeo ; 
& tamen magna fruor lætitia 
{cribendo ad te cum alii dor 
miunt; quando ego dormire 
non poſſum, ut illi faciunt, 
nec ut ego vellem, hoc eſt, 
in tuo complexu, mi care a- 
mice, a quo precor Deum ut 
omnia mala avertat, & quie- 
tem mittat. Ego eo ut meam 
quietem inveniam in craſti- 
num, ut tum mea 6:6/:a fini- 
am; ſed angor quod ea me 
a ſcribendo de meipſa ad te 
impediat, quia tam diu eſt. 
Fac me certiorem quid, de re 
quam noſti, decreveris, ut al- 
ter alterum intelligamus, ne 
quid ob 1d /ecus fiat. 


Ego 


autres ont eſte conjointes enſemble. Voila may foy, & veux 


mourir en icelle, 


Excuſea moy que j'eſcry mal, il faudra que vous en devi- 
nicz la moytie: mais je ne puis remedier a cela, car je ne 
ſuis pas a mon aiſe; & neantmoins j'ay une grande joye en 
vous eſcrivant pendant que les autres dorment, puis que de ma 
part je ne puis dormir comme eux, ny ainſi que je voudroye, 
c'eſt a dire, entre les bras de mon tres cher amy, du quel, 


Je prie Dieu, qu'il vueille deſtourner tout mal, & luy donner 


bon ſucces: je m'en vay pour trouver mon repos juſques au 
lendemain, afin que je finiſſe icy ma Sible; mais je ſuis fa- 
chee que ce repos m'empeſche de vous eſerire de mon fait, 
par ce qu'il dure taut. Faites moy ſgavoir ce que vous avez 
delibere de faire touchant ce que ſgavez, afin que nous nous 
entendions Yun l'autre, & que rien ne fe faſſe autrement. | 
E 


NL. 


I am irtit, and ganging to 
ſleip, and zit I ceaſe not to 
ſcrible all this paper in fa 
meikle as reſtis thairof, Wa- 
ryit mot this kiſche man 
be that cauſes me haif ſa 
meikle pane ; for without him 
I ſuld have an far pleſander 
ſubje& to diſcourſe upon. 
He is not over meikle de- 
formit, zit he hes reſſavit 
verray meikle. He hes al- 
maiſt lane me with his breath; 
it is worſe than zour uncle s; 
and zit I cum na neirer unto 
him, bot in ane chyre at the 
bed feit, and he being at the 
uther end thairof, 


The meſſage of the father 


in the gait. 

The purpois of Schir James 

ton. | 

Of that the /aird of Luſſe 
ſchawit me of the delay. 

Of the demandis that he 
aſkit at Joachim. 

Of my eſtait. 

Of 
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Ego nudata ſum, ac dor- 
mitum eo, nec tamen me 
continere poſſum, quo minus 
quod reſtat chartæ deformi- 
ter conſcriberem. Male ſit 
iſti variolato, qui me tot la- 
boribus exercet; nam abſque 
eo eſſet ut materiam multo 
elegantiorem ad differendum 
haberem. Non magnopere 
deformatus eſt, multum tamen 
accepit. Pene me ſuo ene- 
cavit anhelitu; eſt enim gra- 
vior quam tui propingui; & 
tamen non accedo propius 
eum, ſed in cathedra ſedeo 
ad pedes ejus, cum ipſe in re- 
motiſſima lecti parte ſit. 

Nuncius patris in itinere. 


Sermo D. Jacobi Hamil- 
tonn. | 705 
De eo quod Luſſæ comar- 
chus mihi retulit de dilatione. 
De quibus interrogavit Jo- 
achimum. | 
De ordinatione familiz. 5 
© 


Je ſuis toute nue, & m'en vay coucher; & neantmoins je 


ne me puis tenir, que je ne barbouille encor bien mal ce qui 
me reſte de papier. Maudit ſoit ce tavelẽ, qui me donne tant 
de travaux; car ſans lui j'avoye matiere = belle pour diſ- 
courir. Il n'a pas eſte beaucoup rendu diforme, toutesfois il 
en a pris beaucoup. II m'a quaſi tuee de ſon. halene, car 
elle eſt plus forte que celle de voſtre parent; & neanmoins 
je n'approche pas pres de luy ; mais je m'aſſieds en une chaire 
1 ſes pieds, luy eſtant en la partie du li& plus eſloĩgnẽe. 

Da meſſager du pere ſur le chemin. ä 

Du dire da Sieur Jacques Hambleton. 

De ce que le preveſt de Luſſe m'a rapportẽ touchant le re- 
tardement. 

De ce quyl s' eſt enquis a Joachim. 

Du reglement de la _ 

| C 2 


De 
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Of my company. 

Of the oeccaſioun of my 
cumming. | 

And of Joſeph. 
Jem, The purpois that he 
and I had togidder. 

Of the deſyre that he hes 
to pleis me, and of his repent- 
ance. 

Of the interpretatioun of 
his letter. 

Of Willie Hiegait's matter; 
of his departing. 


Of Monſiure de Leving- 


ſtoun. 


J had almaiſt forzet, that 
Monſiure de Levingſtoun ſaid 


in the Lady Reres eir at ſup- 
per, that he wald drink to ye 
folk yat I wiſt of, pt I wald 
pledge thame. And efter ſup- 
per he ſaid to me, quhen I 
was lenand upon him warm- 
ing me at the fyre, Ze have 
fair going to ſee” ſeik folk, zit 
ze cannot be ſa welcum to 
thame as ze left ſum body this 


day 


De ma ſuite. 


De la cauſe de mon arrivee. 


De Jofeph. 
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No x, 
De meo comitatu. 
De cauſa mei adventus. 


De Joſepho. 
Item, De ſermone inter me 
J.., ior 
De ejus voluntate placendi 
mihi, & de ejus pœnitentia. 


De interpretatione ſuarum 
literarum, ; 

De negotio Gulielmi Hie- 
gait, & de ſuo diſceſſu, | 


De Domino de Leviſton. 


Pene oblita eram, quod Do- 
minus Leviſtonius D. Rereſiæ 
dixit in aurem, dum ccenaret, 
_ præbiberet eis quos noſ- 
em, ea lege ut ego rebibe- 
rem eorum nomine. Ac poſt 
cœnam dixit mihi, dum ad 
ignem calefiebam cum ei inni- 
terer, Bella, inguit, hujuſmo- 


di hominum viſitatis; non ta- 


men tanta e tuo acceſſu poteſt 
eis eſſe lætitia, quanta in mo- 
leſtia 


Item, Du devis d'entre moy & luy. 


De la volonte qu'il a de me complaire, & de ſa repentance. | 
De l'interpretation de ſes lettres. 


Du fait de Guillaume Hiegait, & de ſon depart. 


Du Sieur de Levingſtoun. 


Peu s' en faut que je n'aye oubliẽ, comme le Sieur de Levin- 
ſtoun a dit a Poreille en ſoupant a Madamoiſelle Reres, qu'elle 
beut a ceux qu!elle cognoiſſoit, ſoubs condition que je le plei- 
geroye en leur mon. Et apres ſouper il me dit, comme je 
me chauffoye aupres du feu, eſtant appuyee ſur ſon eſpaule, 
Vayla une belle wiſitation de telles gens; mais toutes fois la joye 
de noſtre venue ne leur peut eſtre fi grande, combien eſt la 


facherie 
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Me J. 


day in regrait, that will ne- 


ver be blyth quhill he ſe zow 


agane. I aſkit at him quha 
that was. With that he thri- 
ſtit my body, and ſaid, that 
ſum of his folkis -had ſene 
zow in faſcherie : ze may ges 
at the reſt, 

I wrocht this day quhill it 
was twa houris upon this bra- 
celet, for to put the key of 
it within the lock thairof, 
quhilk is couplit underneth 
with twa cordounis. I have 
had fa lytill time that it is 
evill maid ; but I fall mak ane 
fairer. In the meane tyme 
tak heid that nane that is 
heir ſé it, for all the warld 
will knaw it, becaus for haiſt it 
was maid in yair preſence. 

I am now paſland to my 
faſcheous purpois. Ze gar me 
diſſemble ſa far, that I haif 
Horring thairat; and ye caus 
me do almaiſt the office of a 
traitores. Remember how gif 
1t 
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leſtia quidam ' hodie relictus 
eſt, qui nunquam lztus erit, 
donec te iterum videbit. Ego 
de eo quæſivi quiſnam is eſſet. 
Ille arctius corpus meum com- 


primens reſpondit, unus eorum 


ui te reliquerunt: tu quis ſit 
ivinare potes. 

Ego hodie elaboravi uſque 
ad horam ſecundam in hac 
ar milla, ut clavem include- 
rem, quæ ſubtus annexa eſt 
duobus funiculis; male au- 
tem facta eſt ob temporis an- 
guſtian, ſed faciam pulchrio- 
rem. Interim proſpice, ne 
quiſquam eorum qui hic ſunt 
videat, quia omnes mortales 
eam agnoſcent, tanta feſtina- 
8 in omnium oculis facta 
eſt. | 

Nunc proficiſcor ad inftitu- 
tum meum odiolum. Tu me 
adeodiſſimulare cogis, ut etiam 
ipſa horream ; 2£ tantum non 
proditricis partes me age- 
re cogis. IIlud reminiſcere, 

. quod 


facherie A celuy qui a eſte delaiſſẽ ſeul aujourd'huy, & qui ne 
ſera jamais joyeux, juſques à ce qu'il vous ayt veue.. Dere- 
chef je luy demanday qui eſtoit ceſtuy là: luy m'embraſſant 
plus eftroitement me reſpondit, c'eſt Pun de ceux qui vous ont 
laiſſee. Vous pouvez deviner qui eſt ceſtuy-l a. 

Jay aujourd'huy travaille juſques a deux heures en ce braſ- 
ſelet, pour y enfermer la clef, qui eſt jointe au bas avec deux 
petites cordes. Il eſt mal fait, a cauſe du peu de temps qu'on 
a eu; mais j*en feray un plus beau. Cependant adviſez que per- 
ſonne de ceux qui ſont icy ne le voye, car tout le monde le cog- 
noiſt, tant il a eſte fait a la haſte devant les yeux de chacun. 

Maintenant je vien a ma deliberation odieuſe. Vous me 
contraignez de tellement diſſimuler, que j'en ay horreur, veu 
que vous me forcez de ne joüer pas ſeulement le I 
d'une trahiſtreſſe. Qu'il vous ſouvienne, que & l'affection de 
| Ce 3 vous 
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it wer not to obey zow, I had 
rather be deid or I did it; my 
hart bleidis at it. Summa, he 
will not cum with me, except 
upon conditioun that I will 
promeis to him, that I fall be 
at bed and buird with him as 
of befoir, and that 1 fall leif 
him na er And doing this 
upon my word, he will do all 
thingis that I pleis, and cum 
with me. But he has prayit 
me to remane upon him quhil 
uther morne. 


- ſpake verray bravely at 
ye inning, as yis beirer 
will r my, ory upon the 
_ of the Inghſmen, and 
of his departing : Bot in ye 
end he returnit agane to his 
humilitie. 

He ſchawit, amangis uther 
purpoſis, yat he knew weill 
aneuch that my brother had 
ſchawn me yat thing, quhilk 
he had ſpokin in Striviling ; 
of the quhilk de denyis ye 

| ane 


Ne 1, 


2 nifi tibi obſequendi deſi. 
erium me cogeret, mallem 
mori, quam hæc committe., 


re; cor enim mihi ad hæc 
ſanguinem fundit. 


Breviter, 
negat ſe mecum venturum, 
nĩſi ea lege, ut ei pollicear me 
communi cum eo menſa & 
thoro uſuram velut antea, ac 
ne ſepius eum derelinquam. 
Hoc ſi faciam, quicquid velim 
faciet, ac me comitabitur ; 
ſed me rogavit, ut ſe expecta- 
rem in diem perendinum. 
Valde ferociter ab initio lo- 
quebatur, uti qui has fert tibi 
narrabit, de colloquio cum 
Anglis, de ſuo diſceſſu; fed 
* a reverſus eſt ad ſuam 
humanitatem. 


Inter alia confilia quz mi- 
hi retulit, ſe ſatis ſcire, quod 
meus frater ad me detuliſſet, 
quæ ipſe cum eo egiſſet Ster- 
lini; quarum rerum dimidium 
negavit, ac maxime illud, 


quod 


vous plaire ne me forgoit, j'aymeroye mieux mourir que de 
commettre ces choſes; car le cœur me ſeigne en iceles, Bref, 
il ne veut venir avec moy ſimon ſoubs ceſte condition, que je 
luy promette d'uſer en commun d'une ſeule table, & d'une 
meſme lict, comme auparavant, & que je ne Pabandonne 
% fouvent : Et que fi je fay ainfi, 1] fera tout ce que je 


voudray, & me ſuivra. Mais il m'a prie, que je Pattendifſe | 


encor deux jours. 

Au commencement il parloit fort aſprement, comme 
vous recitera celuy qui porte les preſentes, du devis eu avec 
les Anglois, & de fon depart; mais enfin il revint a fa 
douceur. ; | 
Entre autres ſecrets qu'il me recita, il dit, qu'il ſgavoit bien, 


que mon frere m'avoit rapportẽ ce qu'il avoit fait avec luy 


2 Stirling, des quelles choſes il a mie la moytiẽ, & principale- 
| ment, 


e 


e 1. 


ane half, and abone all, yat 
ever he came in his chalmer. 
For to mak him traiſt me, 
it behovit me to fenze in ſum 
thingis with him : Thairfoir, 
quhen he requeſtit me to pro- 
meis unto him, that quhen he 
was hail, we ſuld have baith 
ane bed, I ſaid to him fenze- 
ingly, and making me to be- 
leve his promiſis, that git he 
changeit not purpois i 
yis and that tyme, I wald be 
content thairwith; bot in 
the meane tyme I bad him 
tak heid that he leit na bod 
wit thairof, becaus, to ſpei 
amangis ourſelfis, the Lordis 
culd not be offendit, nor will 
evill thairfoir: Bot thay 
wald feir in ref; of the 
boiſting he maid of thame, 
that gif ever we agreeit to- 
idder, he ſuld mak thame 
Bar the lytill compt thay 
tuke of him; and that he 
counſallit me not to purchas 
ſum of thame by him. _ 
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quod fratris mei cubiculum 
eſſet ingreſſus. Ut ego faci- 
lius fidem apud eum aſſeque- 
rer, neceſſe mihi erat quæ- 
dam fingendo ei obſecundare. 
Quamobrem cum rogaret ut 
ei pollicerer, cum primum re- 
valuiſſet, communem nobis 


fore lectum, ego diſſimulan- 


ter dixi, ac fingens me bellis 
ejus pollicitationibus fidem 
habere, me conſentire, niſi ile 
le interea propoſitum muta- 
ret; ſed interea videret ne 
quiſquam 1d reſciſceret, pro- 
pterea quod proceres noſtris 
colloquiis offendi non poſſent, 
nec ideo male velle: ſed in 
timore futuros quod comitatus 
furfſet ſi aliquando inter nos 
concordes x7 "ng ſe datu- 
rum operam ut intelligerent 
quam parvi eum zſtimaſſent; 
item, quod mihi conſuluiſſet 
ne gratiam quorundam ſeor- 
ſum a ſe expeterem. Has 


ob cauſas eos in magna 
ſuſpicione futuros, ſi ego 
faciem 


ment, qu'il faſt entrẽ en la chambre de mon frere. Et afin qu'il 
me creuſt pluſtoſt, j eſtoye contrainte de luy accorder qu - | 
choſe en diſſimulant: par quoy, lors qu'il me priaſt que je luy 
promiſſe, qu'incontinent qu'il ſeroit guery, nous ne faiſions plus 
qu'un lict, je luy dy par diſſimulation, en faingnant, que je 
croye A ſes belles promeſſes, que je l'y accorderoye, pourveu 
qu'il ne changeaſt d' advis; mais cependant qu'il regardaſt 
que perſonne n'en fgeuſt rien, parce que les ſeigneurs ne pour- 
roient eftre offenſez de nos propos, ny conſequemment nous en 
vouloir mal. Ains ſeroient en crainte de ce qu'il m*auroit /azwy. 
Et ſi nous pouvious eſtre d'accord enſemble, qu'il pourroit donner 
ordre, qu'ils entendroient combien peu ils Pavoient eſtime. 
Item, de ce qu'il m'avoit conſeille, que je ne recerchaſſe la bon- 
ne grace d' aucuns ſans lay. Et pour ces raiſons qu'ils ſeroĩent 
Cc 4 en 
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for this cauſe wald be in jelo- 
ſy gif at anis, without thair 
| knawledge, I ſuld break the 
Play ſet up in the contrair in 
thair preſence. 

He ſaid, werray joyfully, 
And think zow thay will 
eſteme zow the mair of that ? 
Bot I am verray glaid that 
ze ſpeik to me of the Lordis ; 
for I beleve at this tyme ze 
deſyre that we ſuld leif to- 
gidder in quyetnes: For gif 
it wer uthervyſe, greiter in- 
convenience might come to us 
baith than we ar war of: 
bot now I will quhatever 
ze will do, and wil lufe all 
that ze lufe ; and defiris zow 
to mak thame lufe in lyke 
maner; For, ſen thay ſeik 
not my lyfe, I lufe thame all 
equallie. Upon yis point this 
beirer will ſchaw zow mony 
ſmall thingis. Becaus I have 
over mekle to wryte, and it 
is lait, I give traift unto him 

upon 


corditer vivamus : 


Ne I, 


faciem ſcenæ ad contrariam 


huic fabulam inſtructæ, in 
præſentia, eis inſciis, turbay 
rem. 


Tum ule wehementer letus 
ſubjecit, Et tu putas ne quod 
wag illi te æſtimabunt ob 
hanc cauſam ? Sed valde gau- 
deo quod ſermonem de proce. 
ribus injeciſti; nunc quidem 
credo te cupere, ut una con- 
nam ni 
ita eſſet, majora quam uter- 
que timemus incommoda u- 
trique poſſent evenire; ſed 
nunc, quod tu vis, volo, & 
guod amabis amabo; & cu- 
pio ut eorum ſimiliter concili- 
es amorem: Quia poſtquam 
non petunt vitam meam, om- 
nes amo ex æquo. Circa hoc 
caput hic tabellarius multa mi- 
nuta tibi declarabit: Quia ni- 
mis multa ſuperſunt ſcribenda, 
& jam ſerum eſt, Huic adbibe- 
bis fidem juxta tuum verbum. 

| Breviter, 


en grand ſoupgon, ſi je troubloy ainſi maintenant la face 
2 theatre, qui avoit eſte appreſte pour jouer une autre 
able. | 

Alors eſtant grandement jeyeux, il adjouſta, Et penſez-yous 
que pour cela ils vous en eſtiment d'avantage ? Mais je ſuis 
bien aiſe que vous avez fait mention des ſeigneurs; maintenant 
je croye, que vous defirez que nous vivions enſemblement en 
paix: car s'il eſtoit, ainſi, beaucoup plus grandes faſcheries 
nous pourroient advenir a tous deux, qus nous ne craignons; 
mais à preſent je veux ce que vous voulez & aimeray ce que 
vous aimerez; & deſire que pareillement vous acqueriez leur 
amitiẽ: car puis qu'ils ne pourchaſſent à m' oſter la vie, je les 
aime tous eſgalement. Touchant ce chef, le porteur vous re- 
citera pluſieurs particularitez : d' autant qu'il y a trop de cho- 
ſes qui reſtent a eſcrire, & qui il eſt dein tard, wous en 


No I, 


bon Zour word, Summa, he 
will ga upon my word to all 
laces. 

Alace ! I never diſſavit ony 
body : But I remit me alto- 
gidder to zour will. Send me 
advertiſement quhat I fall do, 
and quhatſaever thing fall 
cum thairof, I fall obey zow. 
Adviſe to with zourſelf, gif 
ze can find out ony mair ſe- 
creit inventioun by medicine ; 
for he ſuld tak medicine and 
the bath at Craigmillar. He 
may not cum furth of the hous 
this lang tyme. 

Summa, be all that I can 
leirne, he is in greit ſuſpici- 
oun, and zit notwithſtanding, 
he gevis credit to my word; 
bot zit not ſo far that he will 
ſchaw ony thing to me: bot 
nevertheleſs, 1 /all draw it cut 
of him, gif ze will that I a- 
wow all unto him. Bot I will 
never rejoice to diſſaive on 
body that traiſtis in me: zit 

not- 
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Breviter, neo juſu quovis 
ibit. 15 | 

Hei mihi! nunquam quen- 
quam decepi; ſed ego me in 
univerſum tuz voluntati ſubji- 
cio. Fac me certiorem quid 
faciam, & quicunque ſequatur 
eventus, tibi obſequar. Etiam 
tecum perpende, an commi- 
niſci queas aliquam occultio- 
rem rationem per medicinam 
ſumpturus eſt enim & medici- 
nam & balneum ad Cragmilla- 
rium. Non poteſt domo egredi 
ad multos dies. 

Breviter, quantum intelli- 
gere poſſum, in magna ſuſpi- 
cione verſatur, nihilo tamen 
minus magnam habet fidem 
orationi meæ; nec tamen uſ- 
que adeo ut quicquam mihi 
effutiat ; zibilo minus ego ex 
eo, fiquidem tu vis, omnia a- 
gud eum profitear & agnoſ- 
cam. Sed nunquam gaudebo 
in quovis homine qui mihi fi- 


dit, 


rex foy ſelon veſtre parole. En ſomme, il ira ou vous wvoudrez par 


mon commandement. 


Helas ! je n'ay jamais trompẽ perſonne ; mais je me ſub- 


mets en toutes choſes a voſtre volontẽ. Faictes moy ſgavoir 
ce que je doy faire; & quoy qu'il en puiſſe advenir, je vous 
obeiray. Et penſez en vous meſme, ſi pouvez trouver quelque 
moyen plus couvert que par breuvage ; car il doit prendre me- 
dicine, & éſtre baigne à Cragmillar. II ne peut ſortir du logis 

d'icy à pluſieurs jours. 4 | 
Brief, à ce que j'en puis entendre, il eſt en grand ſoupgon; 
neantmoins il adjouſte beaucoup de foy a ma parole; mais non 
encores tant, qu'il n'en deſcouvre quelque choſe : toutesfois je 
confeſſeray, & recongneiſtray tout devant lay, fi vous le trouve 
bon. Mais fi ne m*efiouiray-je jamais à tromper celui qui ſe 
fie en moy: neantmoins vous me pouvez commander en OG 
| cChoies, 
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notwithſtanding ze may com- 
mand me in all thingis. Have 
na evill opinioun of me for 
chat caus, be reſſoun ze ar the 
occaſion of it zourſelf; becaus 
for my awin particular revenge, 
J wald not do it to him. 


He gives me ſome chekis of 


vat quhilk I fear, xea, evin in 
the quick. He ſayis this ors 
var his faultis wer publeiſt : 
bot yair is that committis 
faultis, that bele vis they will 
never be ſpokin of; and zit 
they will ſpeik of greit and 
ſmall. As towart the Lady 
Reres, he ſaid, I pray God 
that ſche may ſerve zow for 
your honour ; and ſaid, it is 
thocht, and he belevis it to 
be trew, that I have not the 
power of myſelf into myſelf, 
and that becaus of the refuſe 
I maid of his offeris. Summa, 


for certanetie he ſuſpectis of 


the thing ze knaw, and of his 
lyfe. Bot as to the laſt, how 
ſone 


Suſpedto z 


dit, decipiendo: nihilo minus 
tu mihi potes omnibus in rebus 
imperare. Noli ideo ſiniſtram 
opinionem de me concipere; 

uia tu ipſe hujus rei mihi au- 


thor es; nunquam enim iſtud 


in eum committerem, meæ 
propriz ultionis cauſa. 

Iuterim me attingit in loco 
idgue ad whivum, 
Haclenus prologuutus eff ſua 
crimina e/je palam; ſed Fan 
qui majora committant, & opi- 
nantur ea ſilentio tegt; & ta- 
men homines de magnis juxta 
& par vis loquuntur. D. Rereſia 
ait, Deum precor, ut officia 
quæ tibi præſtat, ſint tibi ho- 
nori: ait etiam quoſdam cre- 
dere, ac ſe id verum exiſtima- 
re me non habere poteſta- 
tem mei intra me, idque quia 
recuſaverim conditiones a ſe 
oblatas. Breviter, certum eſt 


quod de eo quod ſcis, ſuſpice- 


tur, ac de vita etiam. Quod 
ad poſterius, cum primum ego 
duobus aut tribus bonis verbis 

eum 


choſes. Ne concevez donc point de moy aucun ſiniftre opinion, 

puis que vous meſmes eſtes cauſe de cela; car je ne le ſeroye 

jamais contre luy pour ma vengeance particuliere. | 

| Cependant il mia donne attainte du lieu ſuſpet, & a juſquet 

icy diſcouru bien au wif, que ces Fa font congneiies : mais qu' 
e 


il y ena qui en commettent 


plus grandes, encores qu'ils 


Kt, 


eſtiment qu'elles ſoient cachees par ſilence; & toutesfois que 
les hommes parlent des grands auſſi bien que des petits. Quant 
à Reres il dit, je prie Dieu que les ſervices qu'elle vous fait 
vous ſoient à honneur. II dit auffi, qu'il y en a qui croient, 
& que de fa part il Veſtime veritable, que je n'ay point en 
moy la puiſſance de moi meſme, d' autant que j' ay refuſe les 
conditions qu'il avoit offertes. Brief, il eſt certain qu'il fe 
doute de ce que ſcavez, & de ſa vie meſmes. Qeant * * 
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I. 


ſone that I ſpak twa or thre 
gude wordis unto him, he re- 
Joyſis, and is out of dout. 

I ſaw him not this evening 
for to end zour bracelet, to 
the quhilk I can get na lie. 
It is reddy to thame: and zit 


I feir that it will bring ſum 
ſene gif 


malheur, and ma 
ze chance to be hurt. Ad- 
vertiſe me gif ze will have 
it, and gif ze will have mair 
filver, and quhen I fall re- 
turne, and how far I may 
ſpeik. He inragis when he 
heirs of Lethingtoun, or of 
zow, or of my brother. Of 
zour brother he ſpeikis na- 
thing. He ſpeikis of the Erle 
of Argyle. Iam in feir quhen 
I heir him ſpeik; for he aſ- 
furis himſelf yat he hes not an 
evill opinioun of him. He 
ſpeikis nathing of thame that 
is out, nouther gude nor evill, 
but fleis that point. His father 
keipis his chalmer, I have not 
ſene him. 

All 


ſoudain que je luy propoſe deux au troi 
reſiouit, & n'a point de crainte. 
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eum compello, gaudet, ac 
timere deſmit. 


Non vidi eum hac veſpera, 
quia tuam armillam conficie- 
bam, cui nullam poſſum ce- 
ram mvenire : id enim unum 
ad perfectionem ei deeſt; & 
adhuc vereor ne aliquod ſe 
offerat infortunium, & conſpi- 
ci poſſit, ſi to contingat lædi. 
Fac me certiorem num eam 
velis habere, & ſi pluſculum 
pecuniæ velis habere, & quan- 
do debeam redire, & quem in 
loquendo modum mihi ſtatu- 
am. Inſanit ad mentionem de 
1 de te, de fratre 
meo. De tuo fratre nihil lo- 
quitur. De Comite Argathe- 
iz in timore verſor, quoties 
eum audio loquentem; pro 
certo habet eum nihil de ſe 
male opinari. De eis qui extra 
funt nihil, neque boni neque 
mali, loquitur, ſed ſemper hunt 
locum vitat. Pater ejus domi ſe 
continet, nondum enim vidi. 

Omnes 


s bonnes paroles, il ſe 


Je ne Pay point veu ceſte apres-deſnee, parce que je faiſoye 


voſtre braſſelet, auquel je ne puis accommoder de la cire: car 
c'eſt ce qui defaut a ſa perfection: & encor je crain, qu'il n'y 
ſurvienne quelque inconvenient, & qu'il ſoit recogneu, s'il ad- 
venoit que vous fufſiez bleſſe. Faictes moy entendre ſi vous le 
voulez avoir, & fi avez affaire de quelque peu plus d' argent; 
& quand je doy retourner, & quel ordre je tiendray à parler à 
luy. II enrage quand je fay mention de Lethington, de vous, 
& de mon frere. II ne parle point de voſtre frere. Quant au 
Conte d*Argathley, je 25 en erainte, toutes les fois qu'il en 
deviſe. II s' aſſeure qu'il ne penſe point de mal de luy. Quant 
à ceux qui ſont de gehort, il n'en parle ny en bien, ny en mal, 
ſeulement il a evitẽ tousjours ce lieu. Son pere ſe tient tous- 
jours au logis, & ne Pay point encores veu. wii 

9 | Toutes 
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All the Hamiltounis ar 


heir, that accompanyis me 
verray honorabilly. All the 
friendis of the other convoyis 
me quhen I gang to ſe him. 
He deſyris me to cum and 
ſe him ryſe the morne be- 
tyme. For to mak ſchort, 
this beirer will tell zow the 
reſt. And gif I leirne ony 
thing heir, I will mak zow 
memorial at evin. He will 


tell zow the occaſioun of 


my remaining. Burne this 
letter, for it is ovir dan- 
8 and nathing weil 

id in it; for I am thinkand 
upon nothing bot faſcherie. 
Gif ye be in Edinburgh at 
the reſſait of it, ſend me word 
ſone. | 

Be not offendit, for I gif not 
ovir greit credite. Now ſeing 
to obey zow, my dear lufe, 1 
ſpair nouther honour, con- 
ſcience, haſarde, nor greit- 
nes quhatſumevir; tak it, I 
pray zou, in gude part, and 


APH EN DIN. 


No I. 


Omnes Hamiltonii hic ad- 
ſunt, & me comitantur valde 
honorifice.. Alterius omnes 
amici me comitantur quoties 
eum viſo. Petit a me ut cras 
tempore adſim, ut eum ſur- 
gentem videam. Ut paucis 
abſolvam, hic tabellarius re- 
liqua tibi narrabit. Si quid 
novi hic diſcam, veſpere fa- 
ciam commentarium. Ille 
tibi explicabit mez morz 
cauſam. Crema has literas, 
ſunt enim periculoſæ, nec 
quicquam bene in eis dictum; 
ego enim nihil cogito niſi 
moleſtias. Si fueris Edin- 
burgi cum has accipies, fac 
me certiorem. 3 


Noli offendi, quia non ni- 
mium ſido. Nunc poſtquam 
ob ſtudim tibi obſequendi, 
mi chare amice, neque hono- 
ri, neque conſcientiæ, nec pe- 
riculis, neque quantævis mag- 


nitudini parco; rogo in bo- 


not nam 


Toutes les Hambletons ſont icy, qui me font compagnie 
aſſez honorable, Tous les amis de l'autre me ſuivent lorſ- 
que je le vitſite. II me prie que je ſoye demain aſſez 
a temps pour le voir lever. Afin que je le face court, 
ce 1 vous dira le ſurplus. Si j'appren icy * 
choſe le ſoir, je le mettray en memoire. Il vous 
clarera la cauſe de mon retardement. Bruſlez ces lettres, 
car elles ſont dangereuſes, & s'il n'y a rien qui ſoit bien 
couche ; je ne penſe que choſes faſcheuſes. $1 vous eſtes 
a Edinbourg, quand vous. recevrez ces lettres, faictes le moy 
ſcavoir. | 7 

Ne vous offenſez point, f je me fie par trop. Maintenant 
donc, mon cher amy, puis que pour vous complaire, je n'e- 
ſpargne, ny mon honneur, ny ma conſcience, ny les dangers, 
ny meſmes ma grandeur quelle qu'elle puiſſe eſtre ; je vous 
prie, que vous le preniez en la bonne part, & non ſelon Vin- 
terpretation 
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not after ye interpretatioun of 
zour fals gude- brother, to 
quhome, I pray zou, gif na 
credite, aganis the maiſt faĩth- 


ful lui fer that ever ze had, or 


ever ſall have. 


Se not hir, quhais fenzeit 
teiris ſuld not be ſa mekle 
praiſit nor eſtemit, as the 
trew and faithful travellis 
quhilk I ſuſtene for to merite 
hir place. For obtening of 
the quhilk aganis my natu- 
ral, I betrayis thame that may 
impeſche me. God forgive 
me, and God give zow, my 
only lufe, the hap and pro- 
{peritie, quhilk zour humble 
and faithful lufe deſyris unto 
zow, quha hopis to be ſchort- 
ly ane uther thing to zow, for 


the reward of my irkſum tra- 


vellis. 

It is lait; I deſyre never to 
ceis fra wryting unto 200; 
zit now, after the kiſſing of 
zour handis, I will end my 

| letter, 


nam partem accipias, ac non 
juxta*interpretationem fallacis 
fratris uxoris tuæ, cui rogo 
nullam adhibeas fidem adver- 
ſus fideliſſimam omnium quas 
aut habuiſti, aut habebis, ami- 
cam. | 

Noli eam intueri, cujus fic- 
te lachrymæ non debent 
tanti eſſe, quanti fidi labores, 
quos e perfero, ut merear 
in ejus locum ſuccedere: quem 
ut obtineam, ego eos prodo, 
idque adverſus ingenium me- 
um, qui impedimento eſſe poſ- 
ſent. Deus mihi det veniam, 
& Deus tibi det, mi unice a- 
mice, eum ſucceſſum, & feli- 
citatem, quam tua humilis & 


fidelis amica tibi optat, quæ 


bre vi ſperat aliud de te in præ- 
mium mei moleſti laboris. 


Serum eſt; tamen nun- 
N cupio ceſſare a ſcriben- 
o ad te; tamen nunc poſt 


oſcula manuum tuarum, fi- 


nem 


terpretation du faux frere de voſtre femme, auquel je vous 
prie auſſi nꝰadjouſter aucune foy contre la plus fidele amye que 
vous avez eue, ou que vous aurez jamais. 

Ne regardez point à celle, de laquelle les feinctes larmes 
ne vous doivent eſtre de fi grand poix, que les fideles travoux 
que je ſouffre, afin que je puiſſe meriter de parvenir en ſon 
lieu. Pour lequel obtenir, je trahi, voire contre mon natu- 
rel, ceux qui m'y pourrotent empeſcher. Dieu me le vueille 
pardonner, & vous doint, mon amy unique, tel ſuccez & fe- 
licitẽ, que voſtre humble & fidele amye le ſouhaitte, laquelle 
eſpere en brief autre recompenſe de vous, pur ce mien facheux 
labeur. | 

Il eſt tard ; neantmoins je ne deſire jamais ceſſer de vous 
eſcrire ; et toutesfois, apres vous avoir baiſe les mains, je fe- 
lay fin a mes lettres. Excuſez mon ignorance à eſcrire, & re- 


liſez 
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letter. Excuſe my evill wry- 


ting, and reid it twyſe over. 


Excuſe that thing that is ſcri- 
blit, for I had na paper ziſter- 


day quhen I wrait that of ye 


memoriall. Remember upon 
'zour lufe, and wryte unto hir, 
and that verray oft. Lufe me 
as J ſall do zou. 


Remember zou of the pur- 
pas of the ww” Reres, 

Of the Ingliſmen. 

Of his mother. 

Of the Erle of Argyle, - 
Of the Erle of Bothwell. 
Of the ludgeing in Edin- 

burgh. 


A P PE EN DI X. 


No Ii. 


nem meis literis imponam. 
Excuſa meam in pingendo im- 
peritiam, eaſque relege. Ex- 
cuſa curtionem characterum, 
quia heri chartam non habe- 
bam, cum id quod in commen- 
tario erat, ſcriberem. Remi- 
niſcere tuz amicz, ac ſæpe ad 
eam reſcribe. Redama me, 
uti ego te amabo. 

Reminiſcere ſermonis de 
Rereſia. 

De Anglis. 

De matre ejus. | 

De Comite Argatheliæ. 

De Comite Bothueliæ. 

De hoſpitio Edinburg. 


liſez mes lettres. Excuſez la briefuetẽ &s characteres, car 
hier je n'avoye point de papier, quand j'eſcrivi ce qui eſt au 


memoire. 
ſouvent. 


Ayez ſouvenance de voſtre amye, & luy reſcrivez 
Aimez moy, comme je vous aime : & Ayez memoire 


du propos de Mademoiſelle Reres. ; 


Des Anglois. 

De ſa mere. 

Du Conte d*Arghley. 
Du Conte de Bothwel. 
Du logis d'Edimbourg. 


NUMBE R II. 
Part of N. Hubert, or French Paris's Confeſſion 
concerning the above Letter. 


IdR OE quant premierement il entra en credit avec la 


Royne ? Reſp. 


Que ce fuſt comme la Royne fuſt a Kalendar, 


allant a Glaſgow, qu'allors elle lui bailla une bourſe la, ou 
il avoit envyron ou 3 ou 400 eſcus, pour la porter a Monſieur 
le Boduel; lequel aprez avoir recea la dicte bourſe ſur le 
chemin entre Kalendar et Glaſgow, lui dict que le dict Paris 
sen alla avec la Royne, et qu'il ſe tint pres d' elle, et qu'il 


regar 
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regardaſt bien a ce qu'elle feroit lui diſant gue la Royne luy 
donneroit des lettres pour les luy porter. La Royne eſtant ar- 
rivee a Glaſeow luy dict, je t'envoyra a Liſlebourg, Ci. e. 
Edinburgh) tient toy preſt, & ayant demeure 1a deux jours 
avec lad. Dame, laquelle eſcript des lettres, & à luy les 
bailla, dyſant, Vous dires de bouche a Monſ. de Boduel, 
qu'il baille ces lettres qui s'addreſſent a Monl. de Le- 
thington a luy meſme, & qu'il parle à luy, & voyes les par- 
ler enſemble, & regardes a faſſon de faire, & quelle miene 
ilz feront, car c'eſt ce, diſoit elle, pour ſgavoir, * eſt 
meilleur, pour loger le Roye à Craigmillar, ou à Kirk-a- 
feld, afin d'avoyr bon air. — Efant led Paris arryve a 
Liflebourg, trouve led de Boducl en fon legis à Þ Abbay, lequel 
lui diſt, Ha Paris, tu es le bien venue. Monſieur, dict il, 
voici des lettres que la Rayne vous envoye, & auſſi a Mon- 
ſieur de Liddington, vous priant de les luy delivrer, & que je 
vous vis parler enſemble pour veoir voſtre faſſon de faire, & 
comment vous accorgiez enſemble. Fort bien, dit-il, car 
Yay ce jourdhuy payte. i luy, & luy a donne une haquiene. 
Le lendemain led. Paris dict, qu'il vint au logis dud. Boduel 
par trois fois le chercher, a 8, 9 & 10 heures, & ne ſgeut 
jamais trouver; & l'ayant cherche, il voit venir une troupe 
de gens de vers le Kirk-de-field, là ou eſtait led Sieur Boduel, 
& Monſieur Jacques Balfour, coſtè a coſtéè enfemble, leſquels 
en alloient diſner au logis dad. Monſ. Jacques. Led. Pa- 
tis pria Monſ. de Boduel de le deſpecher vers la Royne. A- 
pres diſner, dit-il, je le feray; & quant il retourna querir ſa 
deſpeche apres diſner, il trouva le Sieur de Boduel & led. 
Mr. Jacques ſeuls teſte a teſte en une chambre, & led. Sieur 
de Boduel qui eſerivit de ſa propre main, & apres avoir faict, 
il dict a Paris, Voyla la N retourne t'en a la Royne, 
& me recommandes bien humblement à ſa bonne grace, & 
lui dictez, que tout ira bien, car Monſ. Jacques Balfour & 
moy n'avons dormis toute la nuit, anis avons mis ordre en 
toute, & avons apreſte le logis. Et dites a la Royne, que je 
luy envoye ce diamant que tu luy porteras, & que fi j'avois 
mon cœur, je le luy envoyerois tres volontiers, mais je ne Þ 
ay pas moy. Va t'en a Monſ. de Liddington, & luy deman- 
dez, s'il veult reſcrie à la Royne ; Ce que led. Paris faite, & 
le trouve a la chambre des comptes, & luy demande s'il plai- 
fot rendre la reſponſe aux lettres de la Royne, que Monſ. de 
Boduel lui avoit baillées. Oui, dit-il, & la deſſus ill prend 
du papier incontinent, & eſcript, & quant faict, led. Paris 
lui dict, que la Royne Pavoit commandé de luy demander, 
lequel de deux logis ſeroit le meilleur pour le Roy, car elle 
ne bougera de 1a, juſques a ce qu'il auroyſt rapporte ſa re- 
19 ſponce. 
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| _ Led. Liddington lui reſpondit, que le Kirk. de- field 

eroit bon, & led. Sieur de Boduel & lui avoient adviſe enſem. 
ble ia deſſus. Ainſi led. Paris partit pour s'en aller à Glaſ. 
cow vers la Royne, & eſtant de retour a Liſlebourg, & avoir 
faict ſon meſſage qui lui eſtoĩt donne deſd. Seig. de bouche, la 


Royne lui demande, s'il avoiet veu parler Meſſ. de Boduell & 
Liddington enſemble. 


NU MM. EE & : Us 


Part of the Journal or Diary of the moſt mate- 


rial Paſſages concerning Queen Mary, ex- 
hibited by Murray and his Aſſociates, 


The principal marked by Cecil's hand in the Cot. Lib. Cal. 

b. 9. fol. 247. Ander. vol. ii. p. 269. 

January 21, Tn quene tuik hir journay towards Glaſcow, 

1566-7. and was accompanyit with the erls of Huntly 
and Bothwel to the Kalendar, my lord Leviſtoun's place. 

23. The quene came to Glaſcow, and on the rode met hir 
Thomas Crawford from the erle of Lennox, and ſir James 
Hamilton, with the reſt mentionit in hir letter. Erle Huntly 
and Bothwell returnit that ſame nycht to Edynbrough, and 
Bothwell lay in the town. | 

24. The queen remaynit at Glaſcow, lyck as ſhe did the 
25th and 26th, and hayd the conference with the king where- 
of ſhe wrytis; and in this tyme wrayt hir BYLLE and uther 
tetteris to Bothwell. Ard Bothwell this 24th day wes found 
verray tymus weſeing the king's ludging that wes in * 
for him, and the ſame nycht tui journay towards Lyddiſdaill. 

27. The queen (contorme to hir commiſſion, as ſhe wryttis) 
— the king from Glaſcow to the Kalendar towards Edyn- 

rough. | 

Far. 28. The Quene broucht the King to Linlythquow, and 
there remained all morn, quhill ſhe gat word of my Lord Both- 
well his returning towards Edynbrough, be Hob Ormiſtoun ane 
of the murtheraris. The /ame day the Erle Bothwell came back 
from Lyddiſdaill towards Edyubrough. 


29. She remained all day in Linlythquow with the King, and 
wraytt from thence to Bothwell. 

30. The Quene broucht the King to Edynbrough, and patt 
him in his ludging quhair he endit; and Bothwell keiping tryiſt 
met hir upon the way. N 
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Copy of an original Paper in the Archives of the 
Family of Hamilton, intitled on the Back, 
« Proces of Divorce twixt Erle Bothwell and 
« his Wife, Feb. 21, 1565.” 


[From the contents, however, it appears only to be a proof 
taken, to ſhew, that the Earl, and Lady Jane Gordon, his 


ſpouſe, were within the degrees of conſanguinity prohibited by 
the Canon Law.] 


Tur twenty ane day of Februar, the zeir of God i Mu C. 

and ſextye fyve zeirs, anent the ſupputatioun and verifi- 
catioun of the degreis of conſanguenitie, attening in dowbill 
ferdis of conſanguenitie: in the quhilkis diſpenſatioun, paſſit 
betwixt an noble and mychty Lord James Hepburne, Erle Bod- 
well, Lord Crichtown, Halis, and Liddiſdail, grete Admirall 
of the haill realm of Scotland, &c. and an nobill and mychty 
Ladie Jane Gordoun, ſiſter germane to an nobill and mychty 


Lord George Erle of Huntlie, Lord Gordoun, &c. fic proces 
was uſit, as after followis. | 


The ſupputatioun & innumeratioun of the ſaid degrees, Tc. 


George ſecond, Erle of Huntlie, and firſt of that name, 
beand the ſtoke. | | 

Margaret Gordon, Counteſs of Bodwell, dochtir to the ſaid 
Erle of Huntlie. Erle Bodwell hir ſon ane. 

Erle Bodwell his ſon that diet in Floudoun twa. a 
—— Erle Bodwell his ſon quha laſt deceſſit in Dumfries, 
thre. | 

James, mow Erle Bodevell, his ſon the ferd. 

Alexander the third Erle of Huntlie, and. ſecund of that 
name, ſon to the ſaid George Erle of Huntlie, and bruther to 
the ſaid Margaret Counteſs of Bodwell, ane. 

Jhone Lord Gordoun her ſone, twa. 

George, the ferd Erle of Huntlie, and-ſecond of that name, 
his ſone, three. | | 

And Jane Gordoun his dochtir, the ferd. 

Vol. II. D d Item, 
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Item, Eliſabeth Gordoun, Counteſs of Marſheal, dochtir to 
the firſt George Lord and Erle of Huntlie, and ſilter to the ſaid 
Margaret Counteſs of Bodwell, ane. 

Robert Keith, maiſter of Merſheal, her for, twa. 

Flizabeth Keith, Counteſs of Hunthe, his dochtir, three. 

And Jane Gordoun, hir dochtir, the ferd. 

And ſwa one the fadderis ſyde attening in ferdis of conſan- 
guenetie. 

And ſwa upone her moder ſyde attening in ferdis of conſan- 
guenetie. 


Depoſitiones teſtium juratorum in præſentia 


Magiſtri Alexandri Forreſt rectoris de Logymontrois, protho- 
notaru ſecretariique, et datarii Reverendiſſimi Domini et Domini 
Joannis Archiepiſcopi Sancti Andrez legati, &c. in innumera- 
tione graduum retro: ſcriprorum, apud Edinburgh, in cubj- 
culo Domini Commendatarii de Lundoris, viceſimo primo die 
menſis Februar, anno 1565, talis fuit examinatio. 

In primis, Jacobus Dunbar de Tarbat, teſtis juratus & exa- 
minatus, deponit, Innumerationem graduum eile veram, prout 
in retroſcripta ſcedula continetur. 

Alexander Dunbar de Kilboyak, teftis juratus et examinatus, 
de ponit conformiter priori, qui novit omnes gradus, excepto 


PC» 
Jacobus Keith de Schelis, teſtis juratus et examinatus, deponit 
conformiter præcedentibus teſtibus. 


Monanus Hogg de Bleredryne, teſtus juratus et examinatus, 


deponit conformiter priori tetti in omnibus. 

Quas quidem depoſitiones teſtium prædictorum ego Magiſter 
Alexander Forreſt rector de Logy Montroſe, prothonotarius ac 
datarius prædicti Reverendiſſimi Domini Joannis Sancti Andrez 
Archiepiſcopi ac legati, medus ſuis juramentis, corporaliter 
recepi, et in his ſcriptis redegi, teſtantibus, meis ſigno et ſub- 
ſcriptione manualibus, ut moris eſt in ſimilibus, anno, menſe, 
die quibus ſupra, inſtante venerabili patre Johanne Domino 
Commendatario de Lundoris pro parte præfati nobilis Domini 
Comitis de Bodwell, et Alexandro Dunbar de le pro 


parte prædictæ Jeannz Gordon, procuratoribus ſuis, literatorie 
conſtitutis. 


A. Forreſt pros honotarius ac datarius præſati Domini Reveren- 
diſſimi Domini Legati 


Atteſtor, 
NU M- 
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NUM B E R V. 


Copy of a Letter from Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
Amias Pawlet. 


Amias, my moſt faithful and careful ſervant, 


OD reward thee trebblefold in the double, for the moſt 

troubleſome charge ſo well diſcharged. If you knew, 
any Amias, how kindly, beſide moſt dutifully, my grateful heart 
accepts and praiſeth your ſpotleſs endeavours and faithful ac- 
tions, your wiſe orders and ſafe regard performed in ſo danger- 
ous and crafty a charge, it would eaſe your travail and re- 
Joyce your heart: in which I charge you carry this moſt inſtant 
thought, that I cannot balance in any weight of my judgement, 
the value that I prize you at, and ſuppoſe no treaſure can coun- 
tervail ſuch a faith, and ſhall condemn me in that fault, that 
yet I never committed, if I reward not ſuch deſert ; yea, let me 
lack when I moſt need it, if I acknowledge not ſuch a merit, 
non omnibus datum. Let your wicked murdreſs know, how 
with hearty ſorrow her vile deſert compels theſe orders, and bid 
her from me aſk God forgiveneſs for her treacherous dealing 
towards the ſaver of her life, many a year to the intollerable 
peril of her own : and yet not content with ſo many forgive- 
neſſes, muſt fall again to ſo horrible ſurpaſſing a woman's 
thoughts, much leſs a princeſs, inſtead of excuſing whereof, 
not yet being ſo plainly confeſs'd by the author of my guiltleſs 
death. Let repentance take place, and let not the fiend poſſeſs 
her ſo as better part be loſt ; for which I pray with hands lifted 
4p to him that may both ſave and ſpill. With my loving adue 
and prayers for thy long life, | 


Your molt aſſured and loving Sovereign, as 


thereto by good deſert induced, 


E. REG1N A. 
To my loving Amias. 
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In the Diſſertation annexed to Dr. Robertſon's hiſtory, 
there is a letter written by Queen Mary to the Counteſs of 
Lenox, in vindication of herſelf; and ſubjoined to it is an 
anſwer written by the Earl of Lenox to the Counteſs, expreſ- 
ſing his belief of the Queen's guilt. From theſe letters a ſtrong 
argument is inferred againſt Queen Mary. It is but juſtice to 


annex the following letter from the Queen, which ſerves to ex- 
plain that matter. ] 


Extract of a Letter from Queen Mary to the 


Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, her Ambaſſador at 
the Court of France, 2d of May 1578 *. 


The ORIGINAL 


MADAME (la Comteſſe) de Lenox, ma belle mere, eſt decedee 

depuis un mois en ca; ayant laifſee une ſienne petite fille, 
dont la Reine d' Angleterre s'eſt retenüe la garde. PJeſcris a 
ceux qui ſont pres de mon fils, de faire inſtance en ſon nom de 
cette ſucceſſion ; non pour envie que Jaye qu'elle luy demeure, 
mais pour ſervir de declaration, que luy et moy ne devons eſtre 
reputez ni traitez en entrangers au royaume d' Angleterre, puis 
que nous ſommes nais dans la meme iſle. Cette bonne dame 
s' eſtoit, graces a Dieu, fort bien reconnüe vers moi, depuis 
cinq ou fix ans que nous avons eu intelligence enſemble : & m'a 
advouee par lettres eſcrites de ſa main, que je garde, le tort 
qu'elle m'avoit fait en ſes injuſtes pourſuites, drefſees, comme 
elle me la fait entendre, par ſon conſentment, pour avoir ete 
mal informe ; mais principalement, par expres commandement 
de ladite Reine d' Angleterre, & perſuaſion de ceux de ſon 
conſeil, qui avoient toujours empeſche noſtre appointement; 
lorſque ayant connu mon innocence, elle vouloit deſiſter de me 
pourſuivre, juſqu*a refuſer plainement d*advouer ce qu'ils fe- 
roient contre moi ſoubs ſon nom. 


* Mem, Sots Coll. Patie, tom. 11, No 55.; Keith, Appendix, 
145. 


A TRAN- 


APPENDI X. 


A TRANSLATION. 


Tun * Counteſs of Lenox, my mother-in-law, died about 

a month ago; and the Queen of England has taken into 
her care the Counteſs's grand-daughter *. I have written 
to thoſe who are about my ſon to enter a claim in his name 
for this ſucceſſion; not for any deſire that I have that he 
ſhould actually ſucceed unto it, but rather to teſtify, that nei- 
ther he nor I ought to be reputed nor treated as foreigners in 
England, who are born within the ſame iſle. This good lad 
was, thanks to God, in very good correſpondence with me theſe 
five or ſix years bygone, and has confeſſed to me, by ſundry 
letters under her hand, which I carefully preſerve, the injury 
ſhe did me by the unjuſt purſuits which ſhe allowed to go out 
againſt me in her name, through bad information; but prin- 
cipally, ſhe ſaid, —_— the expreſs orders of the Queen of 
England, and the perſuaſion of her council; who alſo took 
much ſolicitude, that ſhe and I might neyer come to good un- 
derſtanding together. But how ſoon ſhe came to know of my 
innocence, ſhe deſiſted from any further purſuit againſt me; 
nay, went ſo far as to refuſe her conſent to any thing they 
ſhould act againſt me in her name. | 


* This is the Lady Arabella Stewart, only child to Charles Earl of 
Lenox, who died anno 1576. 


NU -M-R3-S © - -YAl; 


Lettre de R. Marie Stuart a ſon Aumonier, 


Ax ete combattue ce jour, de ma religion, et de recevoir la 
1 conſolation des Heretiques. Vous entendrez par Bourgoin, 
et les autres, que pour le moins Jay fidelement faict proteſta- 
tion de ma foy, en laquelle je veüx mourir. Jay requis de 
vous avoir pour 2 ma confeſſion, et recevoir men ſacrement, ce 
qui m'a efte cruellement refuſe, auſſi bien que le !ranſporte de mon 
corps, et le pouvoir de teſter librement, oy rien eſcrire que par 
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leur mains, et ſou le bon plaiſir de leur maitreſſe. A faite 
de cela. Je confeſſe la griefiete de me peches en general, 
comme j'avois delibere de faire a vous, en particulier, vous 
priant au nom de Dieu, de prier et weiller cette nuit avec moi, 
pour la ſatisfaction de mes peſches, et m*envoyez votre abſo- 
lution et pardon de toutes les offences, que je vous ay faictes. 
P'eſſayeray de vous voir en leur preſence comme ils m'ont 
accorde du maitre d' hotel, et fi m'eſt permis devant tous a 
genoux, je demanderay la benediction. 

Adviſer moi de plus propre prieres, pour celle nuit et pour 
demain matin. Car le temps e'ſt court, et je n'ay loiſir 
d' eſcrire, mai je vous recommanderay comme le reſte, et ſur 
tout, vos benefices, vous ſeront aſſeurez, et je vous recom- 
menderay au Roy. Je way plus de loifir. Adviſez moy de 
tout ce que vous penſerez pour mon ſalut par eſcrit. 

je vous envoyeray un dernier petit token. (Souvenir.) 


Nera. Elle eſcrivoit ſon teſlament de ſa propre main en 
deux feũilles de papier, ſans $'axreſter et ſans lever la 
moin deſſus le papier, ou elle miſt par eſtat toutes ſes 
affaires ſans rien oublier, et ſans laiſſer aucun des fiens 
a.quel elle ne legaſt quelque choſe “. 


* Hiſtoire d'Eliſabeth, par M. Keralio, tom. v. p. 433. 


ne. 


Derniere Lettre de la Reyne Marie a Eliſa- 
beth F. 


MaDAuk, | a 
* rends graces a Dieu de tout mon cœur, de ce qu'il luy 
plait de mettre fin, par vos arreſts, au pelerinage 
ennuyeux de ma vie. Je ne demande point qu'elle me ſoit 
prolongee, n'ayant eu que trop de temps, pour experimenter 
mes amertumes. Je ſupplie ſeulement votre Majeſtiè que 
puis je ne dois attendre aucune faveur de quelques miniſtres 
zelez, qui tiennent les premiers rangs dans l'eſtat d' Angle- 
terre; je puiſſe tenir de vous ſeul, et non d' autre, le bien fait 
qui s'enſuyent. „ 
+ Jebb, vol. Ii. p. 91. 
Premierement 
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Premierement je vous demand, que comme 1] ne m'eſt pas 
oſſible, d'eſperer un ſepulture en Angleterre ſelon le ſolem- 
nites Catholiques, practiquẽs par les anciens Roys, vos an- 
ceſtres et le miens, et que dans I' Ecoſſe on a force et violentẽ le 
cendres de mes ayeuls, quand mes adverſaires ſeront ſaoulez 
de mong ſang innocent, mon corps ſoit porte par mes do- 
meſtiques, en quelque terre ſaincte pour y eſtre enterre, et ſur 
tout en France, ou les os de la Reyne ma tres honoree mere 
repoſent; afin que ce pauvre corps, qui n'a jamais eu de 
repos tant quil a eſte joint a mon ame, le puiſſe finalement 
rencontrer lors qu'il en ſera ſepare. 
- Secondement, je prie v. M. pour laprehenſion que j'ay de la 
tyrannie de ceux, au pouvoir du quel vous m'avez abandonnee, 
que je ne ſois point ſuppliciẽe en quelque lieu cache, mais a la 
veue de mes domeſtiques, et autres perſonnes, qui puiſſent 
rendre 1— de ma foy, et de mon obeyſſance envers 
la vraye Egliſe. Et defendre le reſtes de ma vie, et mes der- 
niers ſoupirs, contre le faux bruits, que mes adverſaires pour- 
roient faire courir. 

En troifieme lien, Je requiers, que mes domeſtiques qui 
m*ont ſervir parmy tant d'ennuys, et avec tant de fidelite, ſe 
puiſſent retirer librement ou ils voudront, et jouir de petites 
commoditez que ma pauvrete leur a legueez dans mon teſta- 
ment. 

Je vous conjure, Madame, par le _ de Jeſus Chriſt, par 
notre parente, par la memoire de Roy Henry ſeptienne, notre 
pere commun, et par le titre de Reyne que je porte encore 
juſque a la mort, de ne me point refuſer de demandes fi rai- 
ſonables, et me l'aſſurer par un mot de votre main. Et la 
deſſus je mouray, comme jay veſcu, 


Votre affectionne ſœur et priſonniere, 


Maris Reyne, 
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Lettre de la Royne d' Ecoſſe à la Royne Eli- 


zabeth, contenant ſes plaintes aſſez au long, 
1582. 


Miau, fur ce qui eſt venu à ma cognoiſſance des der- 

nieres conſpirations executees en Eſcoſſe contre mon 
pauvre enfant, ayant toute occaſicn d'en craindre la conſe- 
quence, a Pexemple de moy-meſme, il faut que j*employe fi 
peu de vie & de force qui me reſte, pour devant ma mort, 
vous deſcharger plainement mon cœur de mes juſtes & la- 
mentables plaintes, deſquelles je deſire que cette lettre vous 
ſerve tant que vous vivrez apres moy d' un perpetuel enen 
& graveure en voſtre conſcience, tant à ma deſcharge pour la 
Polterite, qu'a la honte & confuſion de tous ceux qui ſous 
voſtre adveu, m'ont fi cruellement & indignement traictee 
juſques icy, & menee a VPextremite od je ſuis. Mais dautant 
que leurs deſſeins, prattiques, actions & procedures, pour de- 
teſtables qu'elles puiſſent avoir eſte, ont touſiours prevalu en 
voſtre - endroit contre mes tres- juſtes remonſtrances & ſinceres 
deportemens, & que la force, que vous avez en main, vous a 
touſiours donné la raiſon entre les hommes, j*auray recours a 
Dieu vivant, noſtre ſeul juge, qui nous a egalement & imme- 
diatement ſous luy eſtablies au gouvernement de ſon peuple, 
je Pinvoqueray a Pextremite de ceſte mienne tres-urgente 
affliction, pour retribuer a vous & a moy (comme il fera a ſon 
dernier jugement) la part de nos merites & de merites une 
envers l'autre. Et ſouvenez vous, Madame, qu'a luy nous ne 
ſgaurions rien deſguiſer par les fars & polices du monde, ores 
que mes ennemis, ſous vous, puiſſent un temps couvrir aux 
hommes, paravanture à vous, leurs ſubtiles inventions. En 
ſon nom & comme devant luy ſcant entre vous & moy, je vous 
ramentevray que par les agents, eſpies, & meſſagers ſecrets, 
envoyez ſoubs voſtre nom en Eſcoſſe, durant que j'y eſtois, 
mes ſubjets ont eſte corrompus, & ſuſcitez a fe rebeller contre 
moy, à attenter contre ma perſonne, & en un mot à dire, 
faire, entreprendre & executer ce que durant mes troubles, 
eſt advenu audit pays: dont je- ne veux a preſent ſpecifier 
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autre verification que celle que j'en tiray par ja confeſſion d%un 
qui depuis a eſte des plus avancez de ce bon ſervice; & des 
teſmoins a luy confrontez. 

Auquel fi j'euſſe deſlors faict juſtice, il n'euſt depuis par ſes 
anciennes intelligences renouvelie les meſmes pratiques contre 


mon fils, & n'euſt moyenne a tous mes traiſtres & rebelles 


ſubjets, refugiez vers vous, Payde & ſupport qu'ils en ont eu, 
meſmes depuis ma detention par dega, ſans lequel ſupport je 
penſe que leſdits traiftres n' euſſent deſlors prevalu, ne depuis fi 
longuement ſubſiſtè, comme ils ont faict. Durant ma priſon 
de Lochlevin feu Trogmarton me conſeilla de voſtre part de 
ſigner ceſte demiſſion qu'il m'advertiſſoĩt me devoir eſtre pre- 
ſentee, m'aſſeurant qu'elle ne pouvoit eſtre valable. Et depuis 
il n'y a eu lieu en la Chreſtiente od elle ait eſte tenue pour 
telle, ne maintenue que pardega, juſques a avoir aſſiſtè par 
force ouverte les autheurs d'icelle. En voſtre conſcience, 
Madame, voudriez vous recognoiſtre pareille liberté & pouvoir 
en vos ſujets? Ce neantmoins mon authorite a eſté par les 
miens tranſmiſe a mon fils, lors qu'il n'eſtoit capable de Vex- 
ercer. Et depuis que je Pay voulu legitimement aſſeurer en 
icelle, eſtant en aage de s'en aider pour ſon bien propre, elle 
luy eſt ſoudainement ravie, & attribuee a deux ou trois traiſtres, 
qui luy en ayant deſia oſté l'effect, luy en oſteront comme 
à moy & le nom & le tiltre, s'il leur contredit en fagon que 
ce ſoit, & paravanture la vie, fi Dieu ne pourvoit a ſa pre- 
ſervation. Sortie que je fus de Lochlevin preſte a donner 
bataille à mes rebelles, je vous renvoiay par un Gentil- homme 
expres une bague de diamant, qu'autrefois j'avois recue de 
vous en Token, & avec aſſeurance d' eſtre par vous ſecourue 
contre mes rebelles, & meſme que me retirant vers vous, 
vous viendriez juſque ſur la frontiere m'aſſiſter, ce que par 
divers meſſagers m'avoit eſte confirme. Ceſte promeſſe ve- 
nant & reiteree de voſtre bouche (ores que par vos miniſtres 
je me fuſſe trouvee ſouvent abuſee) me fit prendre telle fiance 
en l'effet d'icelle, que la route de mon camp ſurvenuè, je vins 
droict pour me jetter entre vos bras, fi j'en euſſe peu ap- 
procher. Mais deliberant de vous aller trouver, me voila 
2 my- chemin areſtee, environnee de gardes, renfermee dans 
des places fortes, & en fin reduite, toute honte pailee, en la 
captivite od je meurs aujourd'huy apres mille morts que j'y 
ay ja ſouffertes. Je ſęay que vous m'alleguerez ce qui s'eſt 
paſſé entre le feu Duc Nortfolk & moy. Je maintiens qu'il 
n'y avoit rien a voſtre prejudice, ne contre le bien public de 


ce royaume, & que le traitte fut approuve par Vadvis & fig- 
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natures des premiers qui eftoient lors de voſtre conſeil, avec 


aſſeurance de le vous faire trouver bon. Comment tels per- 


ſonnages euſſent ils entrepris de vous faire conſentir a ce qu'on 


vous oſtaſt la vie, Phonneur, & la courenne, comme vous 
vous en demonſtrez perſuadee à tous Ambaſſadeurs & autres 
qui vous parlent de moy? Cependant mes rebelles s'ap- 
percevants que leur courſe precipitee les emportoit plus outre 
qu'ils n'avoient pourpenſè, & la verite eſtant apparue des 
impoſtures qu'on ſemoit de moy par la conference, à laquelle 
je me ſoubmis en pleine aſſemblee de vos deputez & des 
miens, avec les autres de party contraire, en ce pays, pour 
m' en eſclaircir publiquement. Voila les principaux pour eſtre 
venus a reſipiſcence par vos forces aſſiegez au chaſteau 


d' Edimbourg, & un des premiers d' entr'eux empoiſonné, & 
8 P po 


Pautre tres-crueilement pendu, apres que par deux fois je 
tur eus fait mettre les armes bas a voſtre requeſte, en 
eſperance d'accord, ou Dieu ſgait ft mes ennemis tendoient. 
Pay voulu par un long-temps experimenter, ſi la patience 
pourroit amender la. rigueur & mauvais traittement, qu'on 
commenca ſpecialement depuis dix ans a me faire ſouffrir, 
& m' accommodant exactement a l'ordre qui mveſtoit preſcrit 
pour ma captivite en ceſte maiſon, tant pour le regard du 
nombre & qualité des ſerviteurs que je retins, licentiant les 
autres, que pour ma diette & exercice ordinaire pour ma 
fante, j'ay veſcu juſques a preſent auſſi quietement & paiſible- 
ment qu'un beaucoup moindre que moy, & plus oblige, que 
pour tel traitement je ne vous eſtois, euſt peu faire, juſqu'a 
me priver, pour vous oſter tout ombre de ſoupgen & deffiance, 
de requerir à auoir aucune intelligence de mon fils & mon 
pays, ce que par nul droit ne raiſon ne me pouvoit eſtre denie, 


& principalement de mon enfant, lequel au lieu de ce on 


travailloit par toute voye de perſuader contre moy, afin de 
nous affoiblir par noſtre diviſion. Il me fut permis, direz 
vous, il y a trois ans de l' envoyer viſiter. Sa captivte lors 
à Sterlin ſous la tyrannie de Morton en fut cauſe, comme ſa 
Itberte Pa depuis eſte d'un refus pour pareille viſite: toute 
ceſte annee paſſce, je ſais par pluſieurs fois entree en diverſes 
ouvertures pour J'eſtabliſſement d'vne bonne amitie entre 
nous & ſeure intelligence d'entre ces deux royaumes à Vad- 
venir. 

A Chhatiſvorts il y a environ dix ans que commiſſaires me 
furent envoyez a cet effect. Il en a efie traitte avec vous 
meſme par les ambaſſadeurs de France & les miens. Moy- 
meſme j en ns l' hy ver dernier toutes les advantageuſes ouvertures 


à Reale 
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à Reale qu'il eſtoit poſſible. Que m'en eſt-il revenu? Ma 
bonne intention meſpriſee, la ſinceritè de mes deportemens 
negligee & calomniee, l'eſtat de mes affaires traverſe par 
delaiz, remiſes, & tels autres artifices. Et pour concluſion, 
pire & plus indigne traictement de jour à autre, quelque choſe 
que je me ſois efforcee de faire pour deſervir le contraire, ma mw 
longue, inutile, & dommageable patience m'ayant amene 

ce point, que mes ennemis par leur accouſtumance de me 
mal-faire penſent aujourd*huy avoir droict de preſcription de me 
traitter, non comme priſonniere, telle que par raiſon je ne puis 
eſtre, mais comme quelque eſclave, dont la vie & la mort 
dependent de leur ſeule tyrannie. Je ne je puis, Madame, 
plus longuement ſouffrir, & faut qu'en mourant je deſcouvre 
les autheurs de ma mort, ou que vivant j'eſſaye ſous voſtre 
protection à faire mourir les cruautez, calomnies, & traiſtres 
deſſeins de meſdits ennemis, pour m' eſtablir quelque peu plus 
de repos pour ce qui me reſte à vivre. Pour vuider les oc- 
caſions pretendues de tous differens entre nous, eſclarciſſez 
vous, s'il vous plaiſt, de tout ce qui vous a eſte raporte de mes 
deportemens: faites revoir les depoſitions des eſtrangers pris 
en Irlande: que celle des Jeſuites dernierement executez vous 
ſoient repreſentees: donnez hbertez a ceux qui voudront en- 
treprendre de me charger publiquement, & me permettez 
d'entrer en ma defence: s'il s'y trouve du mal, que je le 
ſouffre, ce ſera patiemment, quand j'en ſgauray Poccafion : 
{i du bien, ne ſouffrez que j'en ſois plus mal traittce avec voſtre 
tres-grande charge devant Dieu & les hommes. Les plus vils 
criminels, qui ſont en vos priſons, naiz ſous voſtre obeiſſance, 
ſont receuz a leurs juſtifications, & leur font touſiours declarez 
leurs accuſateurs, & leurs accuſations. Pourquoy doncques 
le meſme ordre n'aura il lieu envers moy Royne ſouveraine, 
voſtre plus proche parente & legitime heritiere ? Je penſe que 
ceſte derniere qualite en a eſte juſques icy la principale cauſe, 
a Pendroit de mes ennemis, & de toutes leurs calomnies, pour 


en nous tenant en diviſion, faire gliſſer entre deux leurs injuſtes 


pretentions. Mais helas! ils ont maintenant peu de raiſon & 
moins de beſoin de me tourmenter davantage pour ce re- 
gard. Car je vous proteſte ſur mon honneur, que je n'attens 
aujourd'huy royaume, que celuy de mon Dieu, lequel je me 
voy preparer pour la meilleure fin de toutes mes afflictions & 
adverſitez paſſees. Ce ſera a vous de deſcharger voſtre con- 
{cience envers mon enfant pour ce qui luy appartiendra apres 
ma mort en cet endroit, & cependant de ne laiſſer prevaloir 
a ſon prejudice les continuelles praticques & menees ſecrettes 

que 
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gue nos ennemis en ce royaume font journellement pour Pad. 
yancement de leurſdites pretentions, travaillant d'autre cofte 
avec nos traiſtres ſubjets en Eſcoſſe, par tous les moyens qu'ils 

uvent, pour haſter ſa ruine, dont je ne demande autre meil- 
0 verification, que les charges donnees à vos derniers 
deputez envoyez en Eſcoſſe, & ce que leſdits deputez y ont 
ſeditieuſement pratique, comme je croy, a voſtre deſceu, mais 
avec bonne & ſuffiſante ſollicitation du Comte mon bon voiſin 
a York. Et a ce propos, Madame, par quel droict fe peut 
maintenir, que mere de mon enfant, je ſois totallement inter- 
dite, non ſeulement de le ſubvenir en la neceſſitè ſi urgente od 
i eft, mais auſſi d'avoir aucune cognoiſſance de ſon eſtat? 
Qui y peut apporter plus de ſoin, de voir & ſinceritè que moy ? 
A qui peut- il toucher davantage? Pour le moins fi envoyant 
vers luy pour pourvoir à ſa preſervation, ainſi que le Comte de 
Cheruſbery m'a fait dernierement entendre de voſtre part, il 
vous euſt pleu recevoir en cela mon advis avec meilleure oc- 
caſion, ce me ſemble, 8: plus d' obligation vers moy, vous 
y fuſſiez intervenue. Mais conſiderez ce que vous avez laifſe 
à penſer quand oubliant ſi ſoudainement les offenſes que vous 
pretendiez contre mon fils, lors que je vous requerois que noua 
envoyaſlions enſemble vers luy, vous avez depeſche od il eſtoit 
priſonnier, non ſeulement fans m' en donner advis, mais me re- 
ſtraignant au meſme temps de toute liberté, afin que par voye 
quelconque, je n' en euſſe aucunes nouvelles. Que fi l' intention 
de ceux qui ont moyenne en voſtre endroit ceſte fi prompte viſite de 
mon fils, a eſte pour ſa preſervation & le repos du pais, ils ne 
doivent eſtre fi ſoigneux de me le celer, comme choſe en quoy 
je n'euſſe voulu concourir avec vous: ils vous ont par ce moyen 
fait perdre le gre que je vous en devois avoir, & pour vous en 
parler plus plainement, je vous prie de n'y employer plus de 
tels moyens, ny de telles perſonnes. Car encores que je tiens 
le Sieur de Kerri trop reſſentant du lieu dont il eſt ſorti pour 
engager ſon honneur en aucun vilain acte; il a eu un aſſiſtant 
partiſan jure du Comte de Hondinton, par les mauvais offices 
duquel une ft mauvaiſe action n'a peu reuſſir qu*a pareil effect. 
Il me ſuffira donc ſeulement que vous ne permettiez que de ce 
pays mon fils regoive aucun dommage: qui eſt tout ce que j ay 
jamais requis de vous cy devant, meſme lors qu'une armee fut 
envoyee ſur la frontiere pour empeſcher que la juſtice ne fuſt 
faitte de ce deteſtable Morton, & que nul des voſtres directe- 
ment ou indirectement ne s'entremeſle d*avantage des affaires 
d' Eſcoſſe, fi ce n'eſt de mon ſęeu, a qui toute cognoiſſance en 
appartient, ou avec aſſiſtance de quelqu'un de la part du Roy 
tres + 
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tres-Chreſtien mon bon frere, lequel comme noſtre principal 
alliè je defire faire participant de tout en ceſte cauſe, pour peu 
de credit qu'il puiſſe avoir avec les traiſtres, qui detiennent mon 
fils a woke wha Cependant je vous declare tout ouvertement, 
que je tiens ceſte derniere conſpiration & innovation pour une 
pure trahiſon contre la vie mon fils, le bien de ſes affaires, & 
celuy du pays, & que tant qu'il ſera en l'eſtat que j'entens 
qu'il eſt, je n'eſtimeray parolle, eſcriture, ou autre acte qui 
vienne de luy, ou fe paſſe ſous ſon nom procede de fa franche 
& libre diſpoſition, mais ſeulement deſdits conſpirateurs, qui 
au prix de ſa vie ſe ſervent de luy pour maſque. Or, Madame, 
avec toute ceſte liberté de parler, laquelle je prevoy vous 
pouvoir en quelque choſe deſplaire, ores que ce ſoit la verite 
meſme, vous trouverez, je m' aſſure, d*avantage eſtrange, que je 
vienne maintenant a vous importuner encore d'une requeſte de 
beaucoup plus grande importance, & neantmoins tres aifee à 
vous de me PoQroyer & effectuer. C'eſt que n'ayant peu 
juſqu'icy, en m*accommodant patiemment fi long temps au 
rigoureux traittement de ceſte captivite, & me deportant fin- 
cerement en toutes choſes, voire juſques aux moindres qui 
vous touchotent bien peu, m*acquerir quelque aſſeurance de 
voltre bonne grace, ne vous en donner aucune de mon entiere 
affection vers vous, toute eſperance m*eſtant par 1a oftee 
d'avoir mieux en ſi peu de temps qui me reſte a vivre, je vous 
ſupplie en Phonneur de la douloureuſe paſſion de noftre Sauveur 
& Redempteur Jeſus Chriſt, je vous ſupplie encore un coup 
me permettre de me retirer hors de ce royaume en quelque 
lieu de repos, pour chercher quelque ſoulagement a mon 
pauvre corps, tant travaille de continuelles douleurs, & avec 
liberte de ma conſcience preparer mon ame à Dieu qui 
Pappelle journellement. Croyez, Madame, & les medecins 
que vous m'envoyaſtes cet eſte dernier le peuvent avoir aſſez 
Juge, que je ne ſuis pour la faire longue, de forte qu'il ne vous 
peut reſter aucun fondement de jalouſie ou defiance de ma 
part. Et ce neantmoins prenez de moy telles aſſeurances & 
conditions juſtes & raiſonnables que vous les voudrez. La 
force plus grande reſte touſiours de voſtre coſtè pour me faire 
garder, ores que pour choſe quelconque je ne les vouluſſe 
rompre, Vous avez aſſez eu d'experience de l'obſervation de 
mes ſimples promeſſes, & quelquefois a mon prejudice, comme 
Je vous remonſtray ſur ce meſme ſubjet, il y a deux ans. 
Souvenez vous, $'il vous plaiſt, de ce que je vous eſcrivis lors, 
& que vous ne ſcauriez tant obliger mon cœur à vous, que par 
la douceur, ores que vous confiniez à perpetuite mon pauvre 
corps lang uiſſant entre quatre murailles, ceux de mon rang & 
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naturel n'eſtant pour ſe laiſſer gaigner, on forcer par aucune 
riguer. Voſtre priſon ſans aucun droit & juſte fondement a 
deſia deſtruit mon corps, duquel vous aurez bientoſt la fin, 
s'il y continue gueres d'avantage, & n'auront mes ennemis 
beaucoup de temps pour aſſouvir leurs cruautez ſur moy, il ne 
me reſte que l'ame, laquelle toute voſtre puiſſance ne peut 
captiver. Donnez luy donques lieu de reſpirer un peu plus 
librement ſon ſalut, que ſeul elle cherche aujourd*huy, plus 
que nulle grandeur de ce monde. Il me ſemble = ce ne vous 
{cauroit eſtre grande ſatisfaction, honneur, & advantage, que 
mes ennemis foulent ma vie aux pieds, juſques à m'avoir 
citouffe devant vous, au lieu que ſi en ceſte extremite, quoy 

ue bien tard, vous me relevez d'entre leurs mains, vous 
m*obligerez grandement a vous, & tous ceux qui m'appar- 
tiennent, ſpecialement mon pauvre enfant, duquel par la vous 
vous pourrez paraventure aſſeurer. Je ne ceſſeray de vous 
importuner de ceite requeſte, juſqu'a ce qu'elle me ſoit ac- 
cordee, Et pource, je vous prie me faire entendre voſtre in- 
tention, ayant pour vous complaire attendu juſqu'a preſent 
depuis deux ans pour en renouveller Pinſtance, dont Veſtat 
miſerable de ma ſante me preſſe plus que ne le pourriez penſer. 
Cependant pourvoyez, s'il vous plaiſt, a Pamendement de 
mon traittement par dega, que je ne puis ſouffrir plus longue- 
ment, & ne me remettez a la diſcretion d' autre quelconque, 
que de vous-meſme, de qui ſeule (comme je vous eſerivois 
dernierement) je veux d'oreſnavant tenir tout le bien & le mal 
que je recevray en voſtre pays. Faites moy ceſte faveur que 
Jaye voſtre intention par efcrit, ou l'Ambaſſadeur de France 
pour moy. Car de m'arreſter à ce que le Comte de Scheruſbery 
ou autres en diront ou eſcriront de voſtre part, Jay trop d'ex- 
perience qu'il n'y peut avoir afſeurance pour moy : le moindre 
tubjet qu'ils ſe fantaſiront eſtant ſuffiſant pour innover le tout 
du jour au lendemain. Outre ce, dernierement que j'eſerivis 
à ceux de voſtre conſeil, vous me feiſtes entendre que je ne 
me devois addreſſer à eux, mais a vous ſeule: Et ainſi d' eſtendre 
ſeculement leur credit & authorite a me mal faire, il ne _ 
raiſonnable, comme il eſt advenu en ceſte derniere reſtrinction, 
ou contre voſtre intention, j'ay eſte plus indignement traittee. 
Cela me donne tout occaſion de doubter, qu*aucuns de mes 
ennemis en voſtre dit confeil n'ayent expres procure que les 
autres dudit conſeil ne feuſſent participans de mes juſtes com- 
plainctas, ne voyans paravanture leurs compagnons adherer 
a leurs meſchans attentats contre ma vie, ou que s'ils en 
avoicnt cognoiſſance, ils s'y oppoſeroient pour voſtre 8 
& leur 
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& leur devoir envers vous. Deux choſes en fin ay-je prin- 
cipalement a requerir, Pune que proche comme je ſuis de 
partir de ce monde, je puiſſe avoir pres de moy pour ma 
conſolation quelque honorable homme d'Egliſe, afin de me 
ramentevoir journellement le chemin que j'ay a parachever, 
& m'inſtruire a le parfaire ſelon ma religion, où je ſuis fer- 
mement reſolue de vivre & mourir. C'eſt un dernier devoir 
qu'au plus chetif & miſerable qui vive ne ſe pourrcit denier. 
C'eſt une liberte que vous dornez à tous les Ambaſſadeurs 
eſtrangers, comme auſſi tous autres Roys Catholiques donnent 
aux voſtres exercice de leur religion. Et moy-meſme je n'ay 
jamais force mes propres ſubjets a aucune choſe contraire 
a leur religion, ores que j'euſſe tout pouvoir & authoritè fur 
eux, & que je feuſſe en ceſte extremite privee de telle licence, 
vous ne le pouvez juſtement faire. Quel advantage vous 
reviendra- il quand vous me le denierez ? j'eſpere que Dien 
m' excuſera, ſi par vous de ceſte fagon oppreſſee je ne laiſſe de 
luy rendre le devoir qu'en cœur me ſera permis. Mais vous 
donnerez tres-mauvais exemple aux autres princes de la 
Chreſtiente d' uſer vers leurs ſuhjets de la meſme rigueur que 
vous me tiendrez, Royne ſouveraine, & voſtre plus proche 
parente, comme je ſuis & ſeray tant que je vivray, en deſpit 
de mes ennemis. Je ne vous veux importuner maintenant de 
Paugmentation de ma maiſon, dont pour le temps que je voy 
me reſter a vivre au monde, je n'auray pas tant de beſoin. 
Je vous demande doncques ſeulement deux femmes de cham- 
bre, pour me ſubvenir durant ma maladie, vous atteſtant 
devant Dieu qu'elles me ſont tres- neceſſaries, quand je ſerois 
une pauvre creature d' entre le ſimple peuple. Accordez les 
moy en Thonneur de Dicu, & monſtrez en cela que mes 
ennemis n' ont tant de credit envers vous contre moy, que 
d' exercer leur vengeance & cruaute en choſe de ſi peu de 
conſequence, & dependant d'un ſimple office d*humanite. 

Je viendray maintenant a ce dont le Comte de Scheruſbery 
m'a chargee (fi un tel que luy me peut charger) c'eſt a ſgavoir 
que contre ma promeſſe faite a Beale, & a voſtre deiceu, 
jay negotie avec mon fils, pour luy ceder mon tiltre de la 
couronne d' Eſcoſſe, m' eſtant obligee de n'y proceder qu' avec 
voſtre advis, par un de mes ſerviteurs, qui en leur commun 
voyage ſeroit dirigẽ par Pun des voſtres. Ce ſont, me ſemble, 
les meſmes termes dudit Comte. Je vous diray la deſſus, 
Madame, que Beale n'a jamais eu aucune ſimple & abſolue 
promeſſe de. moy ; mais bien des ouvertures conditionnelles, 
auſquelles je ne pouvois en fagon que ce ſoit reſter hee, ſans 
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qu'au prealable les conditions, que J'y avois appoſees, fuſſent 
executees; auſquelles tant s'en faut qu'il ait eſte ſatisfait, 
qu'au contraire je n'en ay jamais eu aucune reſponce, ny de 
ia part ouy faire mention depuis. Et pour ce reſpect, il me 
ſouvient tres- bien que le Comte de Scheruſbery vers Paſques 
dernicres, voulant tirer de moy nouvelle confirmation de ce 
que j'avois dit audit Beale, je luy repliquay tout pleinement, 
que c'eftoit ſeulement au cas que leidites conditions me fuſſent 
accordees, & conſequemment effe&tuees. L un & Pautre font 
encores vivants pour le vous teſmoigner, s'ils en veulent dire 
la verite. Depuis voyant que aucune reſponce ne m'eſtoit 
faitte: mais au contraire que par delays & remiſes mes ennemis 
continuoient plus licentieuſement que jamais leurs pratiques, 
baſties des le ſejour dudit Beale pres de moy, pour traverſer mes 
juſtes intentions en Ficoſſe, ainſi que les effects Pont bien 
teſmoigné, & que par ce moyen la porte demeuroit ouverte 
a la ruine de mon fils & la mienne, je pris voſtre ſilence 
pour refus, & me ceichargeay par lettres expreſſes, tant a 
vous qu'à voſtre conſeil, de tout ce que j'avois traitte avec 
ledit Beale. Je vous feis bien participante de ce que le 
Roy Monſieur, & la Royne Madame, m'avoyent eſcrit de 
leurs mains propres ſur cet affaire, & en requis voſtre advis, 
qui eſt encores a venir, avec lequel mon intention a la ve- 
ritè eſtoit de proceder, fi vous me l'euſſiez en temps departi, 
& vous m'euſſiez permis d' envoyer vers mon fils, m'aſſiſtant 
Es ouvertures que je vous avois propoſees, pour eſtablir entre 
ces deux royaumes une bonne amitie & parfaite intelligence 
a l'advenir. Mais de m'obliger nuement a ſuivre voſtre 
advis, devant que ſgavoir quel il pourroit eſtre, & de ſou- 
mettre pour le voyage de nos gens le mien à la direction du 
voltre, meſmement en mon pals propre, je ne fus jamais fi ſimple 
que de le penſer. Maintenant je remets en voſtre conſi- 
deration, ſi vous avez ſgeu le faulx jeu que mes ennemis par 
dega m' ont joue en Eſcoſſe, pour amener les choſes au poinct 
qu'elles ſoit, lequel de nous y a le plus ſincerement pro- 
cede. Dicu ſoit juge entre eux & moy, & deſtourne de 
ceſte iſle la juſte punition de leurs demerites: renvoyez encor 
un coup les advertiſſemens que mes traiſtres ſubjects de 
VEſcoſſe vous peuvent avoir donnez, vous trouverez, & je 
le maintiendray devant tous les Princes Chreſtiens, qu il ne 
s' y eſt paſſe de ma part choſe quelconque a voſtre pre- 
judice, ne contre le bien & repos de ce royaume, lequel 
je n'affecte moms que conſeiller, ou ſubjet que vous ayez, 
y ayant plus d'intereſt qu' aucun deux. i1 ſe parloit de gra- 
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tifier mon fils du tiltre & nom de Roy, & d' aſſeurer tant 
luy audit tiltre, que les rebelles de toute impunité de leurs 
offences du paſſe, & de remettre toutes choſes en un repos 
& tranquillite pour Padvenir, ſans aucune innovation de choſe 
quelconque. Eſtoit- ce oſter la couronne a mon fils? Mes 
ennemis, comme je croy, ne voudrotent pas qu'elle luy fuſt 
aſſeuree, & pour ce ſont tres-contens qu'il la detienne par 
Fillegitime violence d' aucuns traiſtres ennemis de toute an- 
ciennete de toute noſtre race. Eſtoit-ce la chercher juſtice 
des offences paſſees deſdits traiftres, que ma clemence a 
touſiours ſurpaſſez? Mais mauvaiſe conſcience ne peut jamais 
s'aſſeurer, portant continuellement ſa crainte en ſon plus 
grand trouble avec elle-meſme. Eſtoit-ce vouloir alterer le 
repos du pays, que de le procurer par une douce abolition 
de toutes choſes paſſees, & generale reconciliation entre tous 
nos ſubjets? C'eſt ce que nos ennemis par dea craignent 
autant qu'ils font demonſtration de la deſirer. Quel pre- 
judice en cela vous eſtoit- il fait? Marquez doncques, & 
faites verifier, s'il vous plaiſt, en quelle autre choſe: Jen 
reſpondray ſur mon honneur. He ! voulez-vous, Madame, 
vous laiſſer tant aveugler aux artifices de mes ennemis, que 
pour eſtablir apres vous, & paraventure contre vous meſmes, 
leurs injuſtes pretentions à ceſte Couronne, vous les ſouffriez, 
vous vivante, & les voyez ruiner, & faire fi cruellement 
perir ceux qui vous touchent de ſi pres, & de cœur & de 
ſang? Quel bien & honneur pouvez- vous eſperer de ſouffrir 
qu'ils nous tiennent mon fils & moy ſi longuement ſeparez, 
& luy & moy d' avec vous? Reprenez les anciennes arrhes 
de voſtre bon naturel, obligez les voſtres à vous-meſme, 
donnez moy ce contentement avant que mourir, que voyant 
toutes choſes bien remiſes entre nous, mon ame delivree de 
ce corps ne ſoit contrainte d'eſpandre ſes gemiſſements devant 
Dieu, pour le tort que vous aurez ſouffert nous eftre faict icy 
bas: mais plaſtoſt qu'eſtant bien unie avec vous, elle quite 
ceſte captivite, pour s'acheminer vers luy, que je prie vous 
bien inſpirer ſur mes tres-juſtes & pluſque raiſonnables plaintes 
& doleances. A Sheffeild ce 28. Novembre mil cinq cens 
octante deux. | | 


Votre tres deſolee plas proche parente 


S afectionuee confine 
Marie R. 
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TRANSLATION of Queen Mary's 
ELEGY on the Death of her Huſband, 
King Francis II. By Mr. Pyr, Member 
of Parliament for Berks. 


See the original, vol. i. page 256. 


J. 


N melting ſtrains that ſweetly flow, 
Tun'd to the plaintive notes of woe, 
My eyes ſurvey, with anguiſh fraught, 
A loſs beyond the reach of thought, 
While paſs away life's faireſt years 
In heaving ſighs and mournful tears. 


II. 


Did cruel deſtiny e' er ſhed 

Such horror on a wretched head? 

Did e' er once-happy woman know 

So ſad a ſcene of heart- felt woe? 

For ah! behold on yonder bier 

All that my heart and eyes held dear! 


III. 


Alas! even in my blooming hours, 

Mid opening youth's reſplendent flowers, 
I'm doom'd each cruel pang to ſhare, 
'Th* extremeſt ſorrows of deſpair, 

Nor other joy nor bliſs can prove 

Than grief, and diſappointed love, 


IV. 


The ſweet delights of happier days 
New anguiſh in my boſom raile ; 
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Of ſhining day the pureſt light 

To me is drear and gloomy night; 

Nor is there aught ſo good and fair 
As now to claim my ſlighteſt care. 


V. 


In my full heart and ſtreaming eyes, 
Pourtrayed by woe, an image les, 
Which ſable robes but faintly ſpeak, 
Or the pale languor of my cheek, 
Pale as the violet's faded leaf, 

The tint of love's deſpairing grief. 


. ot 


Perplex'd by this unwonted pain, 

No place my ſteps can long detain; 
Vet change of ſcene no comfort gives, 
Where ſorrow's form for ever lives; 
My worſt, my happieſt, ſtate of mind 
In ſolitude alone I find. 


VII. 


If chance my liſtleſs footſteps leads 
Thro' ſhady groves, or flowery meads, 
Whether at dawn of riſing day, 

Or ſilent evening's ſetting ray, 

Each grief that abſence can impart 
Inceſſant rends my tortured heart. 


VIII. 


If to the Heavens, in rapt'rous trance, 
I hap'ly throw a wiſtful glance, 

His viſionary form I ſee, 
Pictur'd in orient clouds to me; 
Sudden it flies, and he appears 
Drown'd in a wat'ry * tomb of tears. 


* See note, vol. i. p. 257. 
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IX. 
Awhile, if balmy ſlumbers ſpread 


Their downy pinions o'er my head, 
I touch his hand in ſhadowy dreams 
His voice to ſoothe my fancy ſeems. 


AT 2.02: 26 


When wak'd by toil, or lull'd by reſt, 


His image ever fills my breaſt, 


X. 


No other object meets my ſight, 
Howe'er in robes of beauty dight, 
Which to my ſad deſpairing heart 
One tranſient wiſh will e'er impart, 
Exempt from that unalter'd woe, 


Which this ſad breaſt muſt ever know. 


XI. 


But ceaſe my ſong,—ceaſe to complain, 


And cloſe the ſadly plaintive ſtrain, 
To which no artificial tears, 


But love unfeign'd, the burthen bears : 


Nor can my ſorrows e' er decreaſe, 
For ah! his abſence ne'er can ceaſe. 
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LIST of the Faxency Words 


uſed in 


ScorTISH Language. 


Scotch. 
EEN The wild cherry 
Orloge A clock | 
Gigot A leg of mutton 
Latheron A dirty flut 
3 Shoulder-blade 


French. 
Guigne 
Orloge 
Gigot 
Laideron 


E paule 
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Spalder 
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Scotch. 
Spalder 


Dames 
Wallees 
Corby 
Crouels 
Tache 
Canelle 
Ree fort 
Aſpet 
Kiles 


Chamber o' dice 


Benniſon 

Maliſon 

Amry 

Douſſe 

Dour 

To faſh 

Faſheous 

To maltreat 

To marguilly 

Marokin 

To briſs 

To dival 

Lippie 

Fawſoned, fair 
fawſoned 

A chanler 

A howtowdie 

To galaſh 

Groſert 

Calcul 

To pri 

e e 

Broulzie 

To croup 

Napery 

Woodefeu 

A plack 

Ree 

'To fleech 

'The burden 

A choppin 

A pawnie 
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To ftretch the arms 


T he game of draughts 
Saddle-bags 

A raven 

King's evil 

A ſtain 

Cinnamon 


A radiſh 


A plate 


Nine-pins 


Bleſſing 


A curſe, from 

A cupbeard in the wait 
Meek, mild 

Hard, ſtubborn 

To trouble 

T roubleſome 

To uſe ill 

Tear to pieces 

Morocco leather 

To cru 

To ſlope, or run down 


Quarter of a peck 
Smooth in addreſs 
A candleftick 


A cockerel 
Cover a ſhoe 


A gooſeberry 


A computation 


To cheapen, wrangle about 


A ragged fellow, from 
A quarrel, confufron 
Or crouch down 

T able-linen 

A firebrand, incendiary 


A ſmall coin 


Drunk 


Fawn on, cajole 


Drone of a bag-pipe 
quart | 
A peacock or turkeycock 


Be 3 


French. 


E' pauler 
Dames 

Valiſe 

Corbeau 
Ecroueles 0 
Täache 

Canelle 

Raifort 

Aſſiette 


Quilles 


Chambre à dais 
Benniſon 
Maleir, Cetgrawe 


' Armoire 


Doux 
Dar 


Facher 


Facheux 


Maltraiter 


Margouiller 


Maroquin 
Briſer 


.Devaler 


Lippee 
Fagonne 


Chandelier 
Eſtoudeau 
Galoche 
Groſeille 
Calcul 
Briguer 
Haillons 
Brouillis 
Croupir 
Nappe 
Boutefeu 
Plaque 
Gris 
Flechir 
Bourdon 
Chopine 
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Sc ot ch . F rench, 

To tape To keep in reſerve Tapir 

A jupe A petticoat Jupe 

Eel-d'oly Oil of olives Huile d' olives 

Somber Gloomy Sombre 

Veſte A waiſtcoat Veſte 

Remeed Remedy Remede 

Vivers Victuals Vivres 

To crevy To burſt Crever 
Canaillie The mob Canaille 

Leet A ſelect lift Elite 

A rouſer A watering-po? Arroſoir 

Taſs A cup Taſſe 

Gantreſs A ftlling Chantier 

Lettrin A deſe Lutrin 

Bouet A lantern © Boete a chandelle 

Sucker Sugar Sucre _ 

Spirling - A jmelt Eſperlan 

Nourrice A nurſe Nourice 

Stank A pool Etang 

Bacheleer A Jo" a Bachelier 

E he eſſence or ſtrengt . 
Fizen of ge thing Arens Foiſon 
Disjune A breakfaft Dejeuner. 


THE END. 
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Page 27. line 19. After wondered, add, that. 
44.— 3. for it, read they. 
62.— 6. for eminent, read elegant. 
81. — 5 after aſked, dele him. 
86. — 2. for moiſt, read moſt. 
95.— 6. or redige, read redige. 
239.— 20. for merely, read nearly. 
255.— 23. for Elogy, read Elegy. 
274.— 2. after diſcovered, read that. 
361.— 3. for this, read his. 


V O I. u. | 
5 .— 2 dele into. | 
56.— c. afler Keith, ada P · 350. g 11 


251. — 9. for proſecutor, read perſecutor. 
259.— 4. for obliged, read forced. 
260,.— 7. for to, read on. 


320.——20. after Queen, a full point. 
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